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‘Tough as hickory 
~ and Flexible 


sg why US: "Blue Ribbon 


slips right on over your shoes. 


Its smooth rubber surt € 


meg ak Boots and Overshoes 
a A et give longer wear « 
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OUGH as seasoned hickory! Yet as 
flexible and comfortable as you could 
wish. These are the qualities built into 
“U. S.”’ Blue Ribbon boots and overshoes. 


Before you’ve worn a pair a day you'll see 
the stuff that’s in them. And after you’ve 
worn them for months you’ll wonder how so 
much solid wear and comfort could be built 
into rubber footwear. 


Here’s how we do it: ‘‘U. S.”’ Blue Ribbon boots 
and overshoes are made with thick, oversize soles 
of the toughest rubber. The uppers are made of 
rubber that resists cracking or breaking—so live 
and elastic it can be stretched five times its 
length! This rubber is backed up by the strongest 
reinforcements ever used—4 to 11 separate layers 
of strong fabric and rubber. 

“U. S.”’ Blue Ribbon boots and overshoes will 
stand all the knocking about—the bending and 
straining—all the wear and tear that rugged work 
can give. 

Ask for “‘U. S.”’ Blue Ribbons. Get the longest 
wear a boot or overshoe can give! 


United States Rubber Company 
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If you cut a strip of rubber from a 
“U.S.” Blue Ribbon boot or over- 
shoe, you'd find it would stretch more 
than 5 times its length! Rubber like 
this stays flexible and waterproof 
long after ordinary rubber would be 
] 


cracked and broken. 





“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots 


have sturdy gray soles. The 
uppers are either red or 
black—knee to hip lengths. 
Look for the “U.S.” Trade 
Mark and the Blue Ribbon 


on every one, 





Trade Mark 
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In Our Mutual [nterests 





KEEP YOUR LETTERS OUT OF THE 
BURIAL GROUND 


The Post Office Department informs 
us that about twenty million letters go 
each year to the dead letter office be- 
cause those envelopes were not properly 
addressed and there were no return ca 
on them. 

I don’t believe that Successful Farm- 
ing readers contributed very many of 
a letters that went to the dead letter 
office because they are careful folks. And 
we know from watching our daily mail 

that many of our correspondents use en- 
velopes on which return cards are printed 
in the upper left-hand corner. 


Yet, perhaps it is a good idea for us to 
check up on these things and plan to 
have our name and address appear as a 
return card on all our mail. 

And when we write subscribers whose 
subscriptions are out about renewing, we 
usually enclose a reply envelope that 
bears a return card on which folks can 
write their name and address before 
mailing. 

The Post Office Department also tells 
us that it cost the department almost 
ty wo million dollars last year to look up 

idresses on insufficiently addressed mail 

= to supply legible and complete ad- 

dresses. So let’s help ourselves and at 
the same time help the Post Office De- 
partment save money and labor by ad- 
dressing our mail complete and correctly 
nd having return cards on each piece 
mail. 

Speaking about writing letters tempts 
me to say something about the letters 
we write folks concerning renewal of sub- 

riptions. It may not seem like an im- 

ortant matter when you consider the 

riting of only four or five letters to one 
idividual, but when there are several hun- 
red thousand subscriptions expiring each 
ear and we take into account the vast 
nount of time, labor and money it 
kes to write those folks several letters, 
is evident at once that our subscribers 
uld save us a very large amount of 
oney each year if they would renew | 
mptly as their subscriptions expire. 


The address label on each copy of 
ur magazine or on the wrapper in| 
ich it was received will tell you when 
sur subscription expires. Help us save 
ne, money and labor by renewing 
omptly when you receive a letter from 
about renewing your subscription and 
issure you that the saving will be put 
right back into Successful Farming to 

e you an even larger and better maga- 


ne, 


we 
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Krom Friend to Friend 


WHY DO YOU BELIEVE? 

What makes you believe things you 
hear or read? 

It is not always the reasonableness or 
logic of the statement. Sometimes it is 
belief in authority—such as in Edison on 
electricity, or in the department of agri- 
culture on farm conditions. 

There is belief that comes from charac- 
ter, too. When an old, trusted friend tells 
us something, it finds ready acceptance in 
our minds. 

We believe that the strength of Success- 
ful Farming lies in these two qualities— 
authority and character. Our editors con- 
stantly apply this test to every article and 
department: “Is it practical, is it helpful, 
is it accurate?’ Thru adhering to this 
original policy for more than twenty-two 
years, Successful Farming is generally re- 
garded as an authority. It does not seek 
merely to entertain, but actually to help 
each member of the farm fami y in the 
every-day business of living a more useful 
and happy life. 

In no small degree, this policy also has 
given Successful Farming a character that 
insures its welcome in a million better- 
than-average farm homes. But another 
original policy, announced with the first 
issue and steadily maintained, contributed 
much to character as well—the guarantee 
of subscribers against loss thru dealing with 
any advertiser admitted to our columns. 

Advertisers often tell us that our readers 
are unusually responsive. We believe this 
fact is due to their faith in the authority 
and character of Successful Farming. 
Thousands of subscribers have written us 
substantially to the effect that “If an 
advertisement is in Successful Farming, 
we feel that the article and the company 
making it must be good.” 

We feel the same responsibility in pre- 
senting an advertiser to readers thru our 
columns that we would feel in introducing 
him personally at their homes. Reéaders 
believe, instinctively, in our advertise- 
ments because they know Successful Farm- 
ing as an old friend of the family. 

Tt pays to read the advertising columns 
every month, because they contain scores 
of important and interesting announce- 
ments; keep you informed regarding new 
products and methods which lighten labor, 
increase output or add to the convenience 
and profit of farm life. 

Readers of Successful Farming enjoy a 
satisfaction and security 
in the knowledge that every advertise- 
ment is guaranteed—that they are : always 
safe in accepting statements made by our 
advertisers and in responding to their an- 
nouncements. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 











GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


We believe in honesty in advertising. Our readers are our friends, and an adver- 
ement in Successful Farming is an introduction of the advertiser by us to the 


mes of our friends 


We would not introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru our pages 
1 guarantee his advertising any more than you would introduce a dishonest 
rson to a bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many thousands of dollars 


guarantee 


worth of advertising each month because we do not believe it entitled to our 


Guarantee.—If you purchase any article advertised in Successful Farming, 
whether you buy it of the local dealer or directly from the advertiser, and it is not 
as represented in the advertisement, we guarantee that your money will be returned 
if you mentioned Successful Farming when you ordered the article. 
guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts. 


We do not 


INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


Subscription Rate. —Five years for $1, paveble in advance. One year for 25 


nts. Single copies, 5 cents. Rates to subscribers in Canada, other foreign countries 
1 to subscribers in the eighth zone, one a for 75 cents. Succ ul Farming 
I sold to pid subscriber, without exception, strictly on a guarantee of satis- or registered letter. Stam 
faction, Any time you're not satisfied, just say so and the money you have paid Cc 
for your subscription will be cheerfully returned. 
Renewal.—The date on the address label of each pa shows the time to which cannot be changed. 


e subscription is 
i the mont 
b c 


ee and is the subscriber's receipt. 
of the year indicated on the label. 
upon receipt of the second paper 





payment of subscription, or if 


any error is noticed, subscriber will confer a favor by notifying us 
renewals always sign your order exactly as the name appears on address label 
How to Remit.—Send'money by postal money order, express order, bank draft, 


In sending 


in good condition accepted for small accounts 


ange in Address.— When ordering a change in address, subscribers should 


be sure to give their one as well as their present address, ctherwise the address 


he paper is paid for to and 
If the date on the label is 








is is a matter of importance both to you and to us. 
Advertising |, —The ae — will be sent upon application. 
Entered at the Des Moines, 

This issue is copyrighted, TH26, «— 


office as second-class matter. 
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“Last fall our radio helped us to sell 
two-thirds of our crop at the top figure” 


THE difference between a profit and 
breaking even on the year’s work is 
often a matter of getting.a single day’s 
quotation at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Radio keeps the farmer posted 
on current market prices. He gets the 
daily news while it is hot, direct from 
his favorite station—crop conditions, 
weather conditions, everything affect- 
ing his pocketbook. In addition to 
this, radio brings the farmer in touch 
with the most modern farming infor- 
mation, lectures by agricultural author- 
ities on soils, fertilizers, cattle economy, 
poultry raising and egg production. 
Buy radio batteries of the right 
capacity for your receiver and you 
will get maximum service and entire 
satisfaction at minimum cost. Here is 
the secret of “B” battery satisfaction 
and economy: 
With sets of from 1 to 3 tubes, use 
Eveready No. 772. 


With sets of 4 or more tubes, use 


either of the heavy duty batteries No. 
770, or the even longer-lived Eveready 
Layerbilt No. 486. 


We have prepared for your individ- 
ual use a new booklet, “Choosing and 
Using the Right Radio Batteries,” 
which we will be glad to send you on 


request. 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 





EVEREADY HOUR—EVERY TUESDAY AT 9 P. M. 
Eastern Standard Time 


For real radio enjoyment, tune in the “‘Eveready 
Group.” Broadcast through stations— 
wrFi-Philadelphia 

wor-Buffalo 
wcaE—Pittsburgh 


wsai—Cincinnatt 
wwy-Detroit 
woc—Davenport 
xsp—St. Louis 


wear—New York 
wyar—Providence 
weEEI—Boston 
wtaG-VW orcester 
weco—Minneapolis, St. Paul 





EVEREADY 


Radio Batteries 


-they last longer 














Harry Elrod Is a ‘‘Scales’? Farmer 


He Specializes in Many Lines 


By MORRIS B. NICKOLLS 


O get a lot of living and a little profit out of farming 

is to but harness land, labor and capital so that there 

is something left after costs are paid. But to manage 
several projects well—that’s the rub! There are plenty of 
men who succeed with poultry alone, 
there are many natural hog men, but 
these usually neglect their 
poultry. Still there are 
others considerate of their 
cows, but they only toler- 
ate the hogs as a 
necessary evil and 










producer of raw materials and] he regards the livestock as 
so many factories taking this raw material and making it 
into a product. “The higher grade product you turn out, 
the more money,” he observed dryly. ‘That’s why I use 
purebreds.”’ 

{ven the by-product of the orchard is turned into high- 
class pork without extra labor. When there are windfalls or 
wormy apples on the ground, the berkshires are turned in to 
convert the apples into pork and the worms they destroy 
cannot live over the winter to sow the seeds of pestilence 
the next year. 

For Elrod, 





make a wry face 
when they see a 
hen eating out of 
the horse boxes. 

I know profes- 
sors of farm eco- 
nomics who insist 
that specialization 
is the open sesame 
to farm profits 
when all the farm 
records their as- 
sistants have 
gleaned show that 
those farmers who 
made a fair income one year with another are those who are 
specialists, but they are specialists in many different lines. 

This story is about Harry Elrod, a farmer of Lawrence 
county, Indiana; one of those rare farmers who can hitch the 
activities of the farm into a six-horse team and drive this 
six-in-hand without slack tugs. 

Elrod operates on 160 acres, the likes of which you can 
duplicate almost anywhere. Some rough land, an old 
orchard, a sink hole near the barn—all this sounds strangely 
familiar. One of the most conspicuous things about the 
Elrod buildings is a set of scales so arranged between the 
pasture and the 
barnyard that 
whenever the own- 
er wants to find 
out what the crit- 
ters are gaining, 
he just opens a 
gate and the steers 
run right onto the 
scales when they 
thought they were 
running into the 
barnyard. And 
when they get on, 
he snaps the gate 
and they may low, but before they behold, he has weighed 
them and they pass on into the barnyard to make more beef. 
{nd the way Elrod quotes weights is a caution. “Think” 
and “about” and “more than” are expressions he seldom 
uses, in describing his livestock and crops. 

On this farm, everything is of pure breeding—the wheat, 
the corn, the hogs, etc., can all be named. ‘There is a cer- 
tain efficiency about purebred animals that you don’t 
generally find in mongrels,” Elrod ob- 
served, “and efficiency is what I’m 
after.” 

Before us in the barn was a drove of 
young cattle, mostly steers and all evi- 
dently of Angus lineage. “I bought this 
stuff right around home,” the owner ex- 
plained. ‘‘All are by purebred bulls and 
outwf grade cows. Just now I am feeding 
nothing but alfalfa hay and silage yet at 
that they are gaining two pounds a day!”’ 
Then he explained that later he will add 
cottonseed meal and cracked corn to the 
ration. He balances his farm ledger by balancing the rations 
for his livestock. 

As you watch the works on this farm, your conception of 
farming may be altered for Elrod looks upon the soil as a 




















Two silos furnish cans for the green corn 
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berkshires 
the alfalfa, 
corn and tankage 
and mineral and 
make it into high- 
quality pork. 
Barred rock hens 
are kept because 
they furnish three 
markets rather than 
the one that “just 
chickens” furnish. 
From them there 
are sold market eggs 
and breeding stock. 
The by-product of the dairy makes eggs that are worth much 
more than the going price for skimmilk. 

Many a farmer considers the old sink hole behind the 
barn a perfect nuisance and all too often its only purpose is 
a breeding ground for mosquitoes. If mosquitoes could be 
bred bullfrog size, these sink holes might furnish a lot of 
meat. Here’s a suggestion for some practical biologist to 
work out. However, pending its outcome, Elrod entertains 
some ducks that keep down every form of life that appears 
in the pond. They furnish a little meat and look pretty neat. 

You are impressed with the flesh condition of every animal 
on the farm. They are all fat, not roly-poly to be sure, but 
in much better flesh than average. 

Purebred berkshires wriggle their noses at you as you 
pass. Then Elrod particularizes about that wide-backed 
young boar over there in the lot. “That pig is one of the 
first ton litter uf berkshires in Indiana,” he says. You look 
closer and discern that said boar is a most unusual grunter 
with his wide back, steep and deep sides and upstanding feet. 
“T bought that pig—first, because he is of very good breed- 
ing, just what I 
have been want- 
ing, and also be- 
cause being out of 
that ton litter, he 
ought to transfer 
his super - family 
characteristics.” 

There are pigs 


nosed 


take 








out on the sod. 
Not a ring in their 
noses and not a 


piece of sod turned 
upside down! 
What can this 
mean? What manner of pig is this that 
doesn’t plow whenever he has a chance? 
Can it be that his plow is broken? 

“T haven’t rung a pig for years,’”’ Elrod 
rejoined, noticing my look of astonish- 
ment, “and I haven’t had any rooting 
either.” Then he goes on to say that if a 
pig finds what he craves on top of the 
ground, he isn’t going to exert himself to 
submarine the earth in quest of something 
he already has. That’s good pig logic cer- 
tainly, but what is it they root for? 
“These pigs mine for the same things others mine for—they 
want minerals.” I balance their rations with tankage, and 


in addition, they have the mineral mixture made by mixing 


10 pounds of ground limestone, 10 (Continued on page 93 
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Buick stands out in comparison with 
any car in its adaptability to weather 
changes. 


The average car is hard to start after 
a wait out in the cold. But the Better 
Buick starts immediately and runs 
smoothly from the go. The Automatic 
Heat Control on the carburetor and a 
new high-speed starting motor accom- 
plish this desirable result. 


No matter how cold it is, a Buick en- 
gine always gets oil. A positive, gear 
type oil pump in the bottom of the 
crankcase, with an emergency feed 
for particularly cold days, shoots oil 
under pressure to every part of the en- 
gine, as soon as the engine starts. 


In snow, or mud, or any heavy going, 
Buick’s new 75 horsepower perform- 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, 


Division of General Motors Corporation—Canadian 


Branches in al! Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


Bad weather -- - never bothers 
better BUICK owners 






ance supplies power to take you 
through with a comfortable margin to 
spare. 


And in sloppy, treacherous travel, 
Buick mechanical 4-wheel brakes have 
areal chance to show their super-safety. 
Their direct, mechanical action is not 
affected by temperature changes. 
There is no liquid in Buick brakes to 
expand, contract or leak away. Ac- 
cumulations of ice and snow do not 
impair their efficiency. 


Buick is selling more cars today than 
ever before in Buick history. The 
public has found that Buick excels in 
every essential of safe, comfortable, 
and dependable motoring, every day 
in the year. 





FLINT, MICHIGAN 
EZ Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in- Head Motor Cars 
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Methods That Melted a Farm Mortgage 


Timmons Aims at Superior Product, Less Cost, Best Market 
By R. R. THOMASSON 


HEN the period of depression struck the country a 

few years ago it hit C. L. Timmons of Livingston 

county, Missouri, so hard that it jolted him out of a 
mediocre method of farming and forced him into a carefully 
planned system that has turned the lean years into fat 
years and paid off a $2,500 mortgage on the 124-acre farm, 
provided a $600 car, a $100 radio, $333 for a sixth interest 
in a threshing rig, and $970 worth of improvements and 
stock. 

The price of his products he couldn’t change, except inso- 
far as he could improve on the quality; reducing production 
on his 124-acre farm would have meant nothing to the 
markets, but it would have meant a smaller income for him 
with which to pay 
interest and taxes; 
to adjust his system 


went after it. Wheat ground was plowed in July, harrowed 
and disced to an ideal seed bed, and seeded in August with 
15 pounds of seed. It was seeded both ways, 744 pounds 
each way. Ahead of the seeding 234 tons of ground lime- 
stone and 165 pounds of 20 percent acid phosphate per acre 
were applied. The four tons of good hay that he is getting 
to the acre is more than repaying him for this extra care 
in seeding. 

But it is the major operation of pork production in which 
Timmons takes the greatest pride. It is a phase of the farm 
business which, by the way, has not a!ways been so profit- 
able, even when prices were good. ““The turning point came 
when I joined the ton litter club two years ago,’”’ Timmons 

told me. “In mak- 
ing an April litter of 





so as to produce a 
superior product at 
less cost and get 
that product ready 
for the best market 
was the one solution 
that he saw to his 
difficulty. That is 
the solution he ac- 
cepted. And in get- 
ting the system into 
operation he used 
the very logical 
method of studying 
the results of other 








ten pigs weigh 2,569 
pounds in six 
months, I learned 
more about pro- 
ducing pork than I 
ever learned from 
any other source,” 
he continued. 

From that time 
on the old system of 
raising one litter a 
year and getting the 
pigs on the market 
at eight months of 
age was replaced by 
the two - litters - a - 








people’s work. 

Apparently the 
changes that.’ were 
made were all sound, 
since for thé last two years every enterprise on the farm has 
returned a profit, tho five years ago things were going from 
bad to worse and without a shift of some kind the same thing 
that has happened to innumerable men would have hap- 
pened to Timmons; the mortgage, instead of melting away, 
would have grown larger. And certainly there would have 
been no radio concerts or drives in a new car. 


MOREOVER there is nothing spectacular about the 
Timmons place or method of farming; merely the use 
of good common sense and the application of those practices 
which are everyday recommendations by successful farmers 
who have made it a habit to study farming as a business. 
No experimenting was done. 

Hogs have been the main source of income. Formerly 
producing one litter a year and marketing them at eight 
months old, Mr. Timmons now handles his brood sows to 
get two worm-free litters that weigh 200 pounds or better 
at six to seven months of age. The small herd of seven or 
eight shorthorn cows are no longer milked for a little ready 
cash, while the calves are growing into lean two-year-old 
steers that hardly pay for their feed. Instead the calves are 
running with the cows and being fed to make 600 to 700- 
pound prime beeves at eight to ten months of age. The 
lambs that formerly were kept over the summer and sold 
ff of cornfields and grass are now hitting a top market for 
prime lambs in June. And back of all this Mr. Timmons is 
building up capital in the best bank to be found, the soil on 
his farm. The manure that is going direct from barn to 
wheat field is making big crops of clover where there used to 
e scanty yields. And as a source of feed, the 10-acre alfalfa 
patch seeded in 1923 is hard to beat. From that same field 
where he got 10 tons of timothy four years ago he is now 
cetting 40 tons of alfalfa. 

The gross income on the farm last year was $5,415, 
livided as follows: hogs, $3,500; cattle, $485; poultry, $400; 
seed oats, $375; sheep, $315; timothy seed, $190, and wheat, 
$150. The farm produced all the feed except 1,000 bushels 
f corn and the necessary supplements to balance the ration. 
With alfalfa hay to spare, a relatively small amount of 
\itrogenous supplements were necessary. 

Alfalfa does not grow on every Livingston county farm as 
t does on this one. But Timmons wanted alfalfa and he 





Clean pens and clean pastures eliminate the worm and filth disease problem 
in pork production 


year system, with 
both litters handled 
in a way calculated 
to bring the greatest 
profits. With an average farrowing date of August 24th, his 
67 fall pigs from 10 sows weighed 222 pounds on March 20th 
and topped the St. Louis market that day at $14.10. A 
profit of $365.50 was realized on the bunch. The feed con- 
sumed by the sows and pigs from December Ist to March 
20th was 923 bushels of corn, 2,300 pounds of tankage and” 
mineral mixture. From this amount of feed, 10,988 pounds 
of pork was produced or 100 pounds of pork for 8.4 bushels 
of corn and 21 pounds of tankage. 

“But they were handled different from the way I previ- 
ously handled my hogs,’”’ Mr. Timmons says. “The corn 
used to freeze up on one side of the barn, while the water 
was frozen half the time on the other side, and the hogs had 
to get out into the weather to get either feed or drink. Last 
winter my hogs were fed inside a comfortable hoghouse 
with corn, water, tankage and a mineral mixture easily 
accessible. The chill was kept off the water, while the feed 
was before the hogs at all times in self-feeders.”’ 


HE spring litters were handled equally as efficiently. 

Forty-seven purebred black poland chinas farrowed from 
February 20th to the first week in March were made to 
weigh 165 pounds on August 5th at a cost of $8.90 per 100 
pounds of pork. 

An accurate feed record has been kept as follows: 361 
bushels of corn at $1.25, $451.25; 1,405 pounds of tankage 
at $3, $42.15; 460 pounds of shorts at $1.91; $8.79; vaccina- 
tion charge, $13.50; pasture charge, $23.50; feed for eight 
brood sows from breeding until weaning time, $150; or a 
total cost of $689.19. 

The total weight of the 47 pigs was 7,730 pounds, which 
at $13.50 a hundred would give a gross return of $1,043.55. 
Deducting the $689.19 which it cost to grow the hogs, we 
have a net profit of $354.36. ; 

The hogs will actually be marketed in September, when 
they will average about 225 pounds. In getting these 
results, Mr. Timmons eliminated the worm and filth disease 
problem. The pigs were farrowed in clean pens with con- 
crete floors carefully scrubbed. The sows were also clean 
and the pigs and sows stayed in the clean pen for two weeks 
when they were turned on bluegrass and white clover pas- 
ture which had not been pastured with hogs since it was 
in corn. They were kept in this (Continued on page 96 
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OUR HIGHWAYS 
FE must come to look upon the highways as national, 
tho they have very significant local interest. It was 

part of the original plan of our forefathers te foster national 
highways as means of access to national post offices and 
national forts on the frontier. The railroads came later to 
detract from highway building, but the trend today is 
again toward greater use of our highways. 

Nothing has had greater beneficial influence upon farm 
life in recent years than the advent of the automobile and 
good roads. People have gotten away from home, seen how 
others have improved their homes, cleaned up the front 
yards, built better fences, and from these influences have 
gone back home to do the same. Travel makes the whole 
world kin. We like to make a good impression when we have 
visitors. We are more apt to improve appearances when we 
know that thousands of strangers and all our neighbors will 
ride past our home during the year. 

This is not the only benefit of good highways. They have 
their money value to every individual and every com- 
munity. Think for a moment that the Red Cross is rushing 
doctors and nurses and supplies to an area swept by tornado. 
Delayed by bad roads, some lives are needlessly lost. A city 
or town is being devastated by fire and the call has gone 
for fire fighters from neighboring towns. Quick aid over good 
roads means saving millions of dollars of loss. Think of the 
night when the doctor is trying to get thru the mud to save 
the life of the sick one. How distressing the delay. How 
agonizing the suspense. 

Just one need like these mentioned will convince any- 
one that hard roads, good all the time, are worth having. 
The pioneer trail was good enough for pioneer needs. We 
have gotten away from the pony as means of transportation. 
Our needs of quick communication have niultiplied. 

Our travel now covers this vast nation. Our vacation 
jaunts are no longer limited to a few miles from home. State 
lines are ignored when we start out to see what lies beyond 
our fence lines. Never before have the wanders of nature 
shown in our national parks attracted so many tourists, 
and this will continue to increase as good roads are built 
across the nation from every quarter. 

This is our country. We should see it. Know it, be proud 
of it. It is only right that federal aid be given for highway 
building and that a gas tax be charged to equalize the burden 
of building and maintaining our highways. They are no 
longer local in use. The impassable highway throws us.back 
farther than to pioneer days, for the pioneers on their saddle 
horses could get thru in any weather, but we cannot. 

SAFETY FIRST ON FARMS 

HERE is a needless loss of farm life and injury not 

resulting fatally. If every farmer will take a glance 
around some Sunday afternoon he will be surprised to find 
on his farm some machine, device, well, cistern or tank that 
is a hazard to children and others. The law compels those 
who operate factories or machinery to so protect the dan- 
gerous parts that human life is not endangered. Law or 
no law, it is but right to remove all hazards. 

Children at play, chasing one another or running with 
excitement, will fall into open wells or cisterns they know 
are open. There can be no excuse for leaving any such places 
open. Exposed gears and rapidly revolving wheels or shafts 
that could possibly catch a bit of clothing of a workman or 
one passing should be guarded against approach. Scythes, 
sickles, knives, axes, anything sharp should be out of 
possible contact of man or beast when not in use. 

It is well to teach the children to be careful. It is well to 
think adults are familiar with these dangers and will avoid 
them, yet every day or so the newspapers tell of some acci- 
dent to farm folks due to these exposed hazards. Inasmuch 
as children and adults are not one hundred percent thought- 
ful and careful it is up to the farmers to remove every 
possible danger or cover it from contact. 

Take a look around, inside and outside, correct the faults 
you find, and put yourself on the hero list as a life saver. 
















VIEWING WITH ALARM 

OLITICAL parties and politicians often “view with 

alarm” this, that or the other political tendency. And 
they are not the only ones who do this thing. It is sort of 
an indoor sport for a great many who seek to attract atten- 
tion, by getting into the press or upon convention programs. 
Good people, some of them, sincere and all that, but who 
take themselves too seriously. Some of them are “viewing 
with alarm” whatever will attract attention and get them a 
job as secretary to some new movement, or as a crusader at a 
salary. 

These crusaders for political, social, religious, business or 
educational “reform” keep prodding us lest we settle down 
to be happy and content, unaware that we need salvation. 
Few indeed are we who cry, “‘What must I do to be saved?” 
but many are they who cry “organize against this evil.” 
They are judge of what is evil. We are a nation of organiza- 
tions, associations, and conventions that “resolve.”” About 
all that is left to do is to form an organization to protect 
the dear people against organizations, and against those 
who “view with alarm!’ 

On the other hand, perhaps we need those bent on 
organizing something and those who want to reform some- 
thing to keep us from going to sleep. Maybe we would not 
progress if it were not for those who either seek a job for 
themselves, or seek notoriety, or try to scare us into viewing 
some menace with alarm. Self-contented happiness is not 
always best for us. However, it seems as if we had reached 
the saturation point in this regard for the time being. The 
outside interests are not as active now in saving agriculture. 
Maybe the farmers can now listen to the still small voice 
of their own need and actually work out a plan of salvation. 

We are prone to get excited, panicky and stampeded 
when some new distress threatens. It is no time to act for 
we never act sanely in such a crisis. It is then and then only 
that the blind follow the blind, or in other words, the crowd 
seeks a leader, and the leader seeks a chance to get to the 
front on any wave of excitement, unfitted tho he may be 
for leadership in that problem. 


THE SANCTITY OF HOME 

HERE is home? Each individual will think of the 

house as the home. But if at a sale someone asks 
‘‘Where do you live?”’ you name the township or the school 
district. That is home. Maybe you are asked that question 
when at the state fair or far out on an auto trip. You name 
the county you live in. If at the International you name the 
state. When you have spent a while across the sea, you are 
going back home when returning to the good old U. 8S. A. 
So then home has many boundaries, and your interest is 
in all of them. 

No one would call you narrow-minded or intolerant if you 
chose to exclude from your home certain individuals ob- 
noxious to you or dangerous to your family. No one would 
say you were not within your rights if you saw fit to exclude 
certain indecent magazines from being sent into your house. 
No one would blame you if you knocked down and kicked 
off the place a man who was damning you or youf family or 
your method of discipline or home government. Even in the 
face of the constitutional law guaranteeing every citizen 
free speech and a free press the public would not sanction 
anyone forcing upon you in your home abusive, harmful 
speech or press. 

There is a difference between liberty and license. Some 
do not make the distinction. The communists prate about 
free press, free speech and free peaceable assembly. England 
is now facing the most serious crisis in its history because it 
has tolerated this freedom of speech, press and assembly 
without regard to the quality of them. During the war the 
communists, the bitter enemies of government, printed their 
vituperation of the government and its governing men. 
Bitter denunciation of the government in inflammatory 
speec’.es was made daily by bolshevist propagandists from 
Russia, and disloyal citizens in the public parks where the 
war-strained, dissatisfied workers stood in crowds to hear 
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We offered no such toleration 
in this country. England is now facing disruption from 
within while we are not cursed with the red menace. Our 
home is our country, and as such is too sacred to be be- 
smirched by the destructive teachings of the reds, who recog- 
nize no sanctity of the home or country. 

Since the war we have been too tolerant of red propaganda 
in this country, thinking perhaps that we are secure against 
such teachings. There are communist papers published 
here, and communist speakers constantly at work, and 
communist nuclei in various shop crafts “boring from 
within” to get control of union labor. These propagandists 
all take their orders from the Moscow Third International. 

It is organized minorities that we need fear. There were 
less than 400,000 communists in Russia when they captured 
that great nation of some 125,000,000 people. Since then 
about 12,000,000 have been killed or starved to death by 
the minority government. Not content to live their kind 
of life in Russia alone, they want to capture every other 
government and enslave it under the tyrannical and brutal 
hand of so-called labor rule. 

We may be intolerant but not so intolerant as the soviets 
of Russia. They demand free speech, free press and free 
assembly everywhere but at home. Let all who like com- 
munism go to Russia and live. We want none of it. Our 
homes are sacred to the ideals of clean living, high-minded 
thinking, and wholesome government. 


their government abused. 


REPAIR FRIENDSHIPS 


F course you would not expect to operate the car with 

one cylinder missing all the time, or the tractor with 

the ignition faulty, or the cultivator with one shovel off. 

You would not expect the sewing machine to sew well with 

a broken needle, or the washing machine to function with the 

drive belt slipping, or the stove to be safe with a hole in the 
pipe. 

It is just as important that you keep your friendships 
in good repair. You want them to work one-hundred per- 
cent when you go to church, or the club, or the sale, or 
when you break an arm and cannot get the crop in or off. 
You want the joy of congenial fellowship with your banker, 
merchant, teacher, preacher, neighbor. 

Friendships sometimes get sand in the bearings, or the 
belt slips, or the joints get squeaky. The unkind remark; 
the thoughtless repetition of gossip; the unintended slight; 
the misunderstood suggestion get friendships in need of 
repair. The breach may widen into a family feud. It may 
break up home, or make the community a disagreeable 
place to live. It is very important that friendships be kept 
in good repair. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
PINIONS differ on the question of preventing wars. 
There are those who say that wars will always be, 

therefore they do not agree that wars should not be. They 
are natural born fighters, in theory at least, and consider all 
who want peace on earth and good will to all men as sissy 
icifists. On the other hand is an overwhelming majority 
those who believe that nations can outlaw war as they 
ive outlawed murder, and duels and fighting. Of course, 
e will have personal quarrels, with fistic encounters. We 
ive murder, and lesser crimes, yet no one would contend 
at the laws should be repealed so as to give everybody 
free hand against his neighbor. 

Courts are a part of civilized life. They have taken the 
lace of the duel and fight. Only against the outlaw is it 
ecessary to carry a gun. In England the gun is outlawed 
as it should be here. 

We were led to believe that the world war was a war to 
id war; that it must be the last one. Only by having ideals 
in civilization progress. Only by a noisy minority were 
iese ideals submerged in a political fight. We were kept from 
‘ining with the other nations in a plan to outlaw war. We 
spit in the face of civilization. We repudiated peace. We 
cast our moral, political and financial influence on the side 
of war. We armed as never before. We refused cooperation 
with the league of nations. Our refusal shocked the world. 
It weakened the morale of all nations. We lost the psycho- 
logical moment to achieve leadership in outlawing war. 

The other nations have tried to carry on without us. The 
league of nations has functioned weakly because of our 
refusal to join. We are suspicioned and despised by other 
nations where once we were the idols of a great ideal. Weak 
as it is the league of nations has been somewhat influential 
in the interests of international peace. The Greeks and 
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Bulgars withdrew their troops upon demand of the league. 

Were we whole-heartedly in the league, were we to outlaw 
war by act of congress, were we to conscript all wealth and 
materials as well as men, the United States would be a power- 
ful factor for world peace. Then the tax-burdened world 
would recover. Then the enormous appropriations that now 
go to maintaining armies and navies would go to internal 
improvements that would make life a pleasant dream in- 
stead of a horrible nightmare. 


WHAT’S RIGHT WITH AMERICA? 
WE are so accustomed to think of, to read of, to discuss 


the wrongs of government, that it is well for us to 
start a new year with right thinking; with appreciation of 
the good things about us, and lay off fault-finding for once. 
“My country, and I am for it. When I can no longer think 
well of it, I will depart.” 

Where would you go, in what country would you take up 
citizenship, in_preference to. this country? What country 
has a government one hundred percent to your liking? 

This is a representative government. You do not have to 
run the government. You delegate someone else to do that. 
And the fact that so few even go to the polls would indicate 
that there is not much concern over the affairs of govern- 
ment. That being the case, there cannot be very much 
wrong with it. 

In foreign governments there are many political parties 
and bitter factions trying to run the government. Such a 
turmoil indicates that the officials are either “rotten’’ or 
very inefficient. The only outspoken element in this country 
is the red or communist element. If you believe their propa- 
ganda the country is going to the dogs all the time. That is 
absurd, for things cannot be bad continually. You are in 
bad company when you cast your influence or sympathy 
with them. You are only stabbing your country in the 
back when you subscribe to their literature or various 
political or so-called social activities. 

This country is all right and you know it. It is a good 
place to live and you know it. Think well of, speak well of, 
this country. This is home. 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 

HE tendency of the times is toward laziness and self- 

interests as opposed to participating in the making of 
community life about us. In spite of the fact—or because of 
it—that we have better means of communication and 
travel than ever in history, we are prone to remain com- 
fortably at home or go joy riding while elections are being 
held. Be it a school election, a farm bureau or other farm 
organization, or to choose our representatives in legislature 
or congress, we do not concern ourselves very seriously 
with the matter. 

In the senatorial election of 1922 thirty-five states chose 
senators. The highest electing vote was only forty-two 
percent of the voting population. That was Nevada. Georgia 
chose its senators by a seven percent vote of its voting 
population. The average of all the states was only forty- 
eight percent. 

You can hardly blame a senator or congressman for 
holding back and demanding that the spokesmen for 
agriculture have a reasonable backing, knowing that they 
themselves are not overwhelmingly endorsed by the people 
back home. They know the farce of our representative 
government. Yet is it such a farce as the voting statistics 
would indicate? The right to vote makes it a democracy. 
That right can be used any time conditions get so bad that 

be people want to rule. 

We have minority rule in every branch of our govern- 
ment, and in every organization, which proves that we are 
lazy and indifferent most of the time. We are content with 
democracy in name, to be used when we want to; content 
with minority representation, with the right up our sleeves 
to make it majority representation whenever minorities 
abuse their power. This indifference does not reflect our 
lack of information of what is going on. It reflects a lack 
of outstanding issues before election. Without an issue one 
representative is about as good as another, and a few more 
votes does not change the case. 

What organization would stand for what we do in relation 
to new congressional tnembers? The old members hang over 
many months after being elected, so a Republican or a 
Democratic victory means little for a year or more after the 
victory. A new member should take seat at once in order 
to represent his constituents. In this our national system is 
very much in need of change. 











BOUT the last thing one would expect from President 
Coolidge is that he would assume the role of prophet. 
But this is exactly what he did, when in his recent 

message on the state of the Union to the first session of the 

Sixty-ninth congress, he predicted a period of unprece- 

dented prosperity immediately ahead of the agricultural 

community. 

That he does not share in the alarm now sounded in 
yarious quarters, including Capitol Hill, and that he is not 
seriously affected by tales of woe brought to the White 
House, is clearly indicated by the conservative character 
of the recommendations contained in his message relative 
to farm legislation. Mr. Coolidge’s suggestions, which have 
been heretofor discounted in dispatches to Successful 
Farming, are as follows: 

Passage of a bill to set up a division of cooperative 
marketing in the department of agriculture. 

2. Legislation for leasing the public domain for grazing 
purposes and the adoption of a uniform policy in regard to 
grazing on these lands and in the national forests. 

Creation of a new governmental agency to supervise 

* deve lopment of the inland waterways of the nation. 

Direct transfer by congress of Muscle Shoals to private 

-. rests unde r conditions that will assure the production of 

nitrates, fertilizer and power. 

5. Consolidation of the railroads of the country into 
major systems as the basis for better service and the adjust- 
ment of rates on a more equitable basis, territorially and 
nationally. 

Aside from these positive declarations, the president in 
the main confines himself to restating the determination of 
the government to continue and extend policies already in 
effect. He said: 

“The work for good roads, better land and water trans- 
portation, increased support for agricultural legislation, 
extension of credit facilities thru the Farm loan boards and 
the Intermediate credit bank, the encouragement of orderly 
marketing and a repression of wasteful speculation, will all 
be continued.” 


Farm Issue Centers on Surplus Crops 

VEN prior to the president’s statement of agricultural 

policy, it had become apparent to Washington observers 
that the dominant issue in the coming session would center 
around what steps shall be taken looking to the disposition 
of surplus crops. Ia the face of various maneuvers and rather 
aggressive gestures, the president has clearly indicated that 
the administration will oppose any measure that aims at 
direct or indirect price-fixing. Secretary of Agriculture 
Jardine is lined up on the side of the administration view- 
point, as far as the government entering the marketing 
business is concerned. 

On the other hand, a considerable body of sentiment in- 
cluding many leaders in congress, as well as some of the 
farm organizations, are in favor of some measure that will 
aid agriculture in disposing of surpluses abroad. It now 
appears certain that a modified form of the McNary- 
Haugen bill will become the battle ground. In fact, Repre- 
sentative Dickinson of Iowa has already prepared such a 
measure. Altho anything savoring of price-fixing or efforts 
at price-fixing is anathema to the administration, there is 
a disposition in official circles to concede that the problem 
of the surplus is important and the supporters of action by 
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congress for its solution are hopeful that they will be able 
to bring the administration into line at least on some com- 
promise measure. 


War on Tariff Is Threatened 


N important maneuver, which has considerable poten- 
tialities from a political and economic standpoint, has 
been executed by the supporters of action by congress on 
some plan to market American surplus foodstuffs abroad. 
On his return to Washington the other day, Senator 
Capper of Kansas, chairman of the farm bloc, served notice 
that unless something is done along this line, the farmers of 
the West are likely to turn their backs on the Republican 
tariff and insist on buying and selling in a world market. 

“The farmer is selling in an open world market,”’ he said, 
“and buying on a protected home market. He is not against 
the protective tariff as a national policy, but he believes that 
as it is now operating, it is chiefly of benefit to the manufac- 
turer and wage earner. He insists that it be made effective 
on all farm products, especially those of which a surplus is 
produced for export. Our tariff must apply to agriculture or 
its beneficial effects will be removed from our surpluses of 
manufactured products.” 

What is to be done about it? Senator Capper frankly ad- 
mits that he does not know. There is going to be a great 
deal of discussion on this phase of the farmers’ problem, but 
at the moment, no one knows what will come out of it all. 


Prophecy or Facts? 
OLLOWING the president’s example and dealing in 
futures, Senator Capper warns us that the “farmer is 
not fooled about the future.’’ Says the Kansas senator: 

“He needs a dollar of the same buying power as the dollar 
which enters into his production costs, but hasn’t got it. 
Taking the country as a whole, after deducting all his ex- 
penses and allowing for the recent change in price levels, he 
‘an buy today with his dollar only about 80 percent as much 
as he could get before the war, our best western economists 
say. And the most generous figures yet disclosed show 
he earns a net income of less than 4 percent annually on his 
investment. 

“Even in taxes farmers are not on an equality with the 
rest of the world. Taxes on farm property from 1914 to 
1923 increased approximately 140 percent, while the value 
of farm products increased only 58 percent.” 


Disturbing Factors in Cornbelt Situation 


HAT the situation in the cornbelt has some disturbing 

factors is conceded by the emissaries sent by the de- 
partment of agriculture and the treasury department to 
investigate conditions in Iowa. Nils A. Olsen, assistant 
chief, bureau of agricultural economics, and Albert C. 
Williams, a member of the federal farm loan board, after a 
survey of the situation find that a great deal can be done by 
proper credit organization. However, they conclude their 


report with the following statement: 

“The agricultural situation has improved since 1921, b 
it is apparent that many Iowa farmers still labor under 
handicaps of large debts, high operating expenses, hig h 
interest rates on short-term loans, and also widely fluctuat- 
ing and often unsatisfactory prices for their products.” 

(Continued on page 102 
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How a Farmstead Was Beautified 


The Lances Made Their Farm Home More Beautiful At Small Cost 


By H. E. McCARTNEY 


HAT the grounds of a farm home can be made much 
more beautiful at a very small expense has been demon- 
strated by R. E. Lance of Medina county, Ohio. His 
farm had been operated for a great many years and had 
upon it many features to which a bit of landscaping or a 


brick wall,’’ was a thought kept in mind until this became an 
accomplished fact. To provide for the shielding of this old 
wall and at the same time add a touch of beauty to the 
landscape a variety of shrubs was provided in the plan. 
The taller ones were to be planted in the background and 
those gradually diminishing in size in the fore- 
ground. The varieties selected varied sufficiently 
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bit of planting might add immeas- 
urably to the attractiveness. 

Lance is an active sort of man 
who thinks and plans. Having 
thought and planned, he. is then 
ready to act. A successful career 
as a farmer and a leader in farm 
organizations has proved that he 
gets results. As a preliminary to his 
landscaping he expressed his feel- 
ings as follows: “I had always thought that a coun- 
try home should be just as attractive and just as 
beautiful as a city home.” Mr. Lance says that he 
was fortunate in that he had H. C. Brunskill to help him. 
Brunskill rated as county club agent but broadened his 
scope of action to include landscaping and several other 
useful projects. However, had this special assistance not 
been available, Mr. Lance would no doubt have worked out 
quite well several things he had in mind. 

“First,” he said, “it was our thought to hide the old 
brick foundation under the house. It had always shown 
rather bare and bleak, and Mrs. Lance and I had developed 
an idea of planting a few simple shrubs along that old wall 
to obscure the foundation, and to tie the building to the 
ground in its appearance, and make it seem to be more a 
part of the surrounding landscape.” 

From the preliminary thought of doing the planting 
merely to obscure the old foundation the idea grew that 
they should make a more complete planting which would 
include all the grounds surrounding the farm home. This 
idea carried with it the thought of using to the greatest 
extent possible the trees, the buildings, and the general lay 
of the grounds so far as it possibly could be done. 

There was an orchard on the farm, just as most farms have 
orchards. This was at the right and toward the rear of the 
house, and at a distance sufficient to leave a nice open court 
for planting or for open landscape. At the left of the 
house was the farm drive. This was well located, and it was 
deemed unnecessary that it be changed. Scattered about 
the yard were several well-grown trees, either elm or ash or 
maple. The proportions of the farmstead were quite ample. 
There was no necessity for crowding of shrubbery or other 
plantings. The house sat well back from the road. The 
planning and planting of a farmstead calls for more of 
borders, screens and beds. It makes possible the use of more 
wild-like or naturalistic landscape effects than can be had 
on the small area that usually accompanies the home in city 
or town. All these things were taken into account when Mr. 
and Mrs. Lance and Mr. Brunskill made an outline of the 
planting that would best bring out the ideas they had in 
nind for beautifying this farmstead. 

The details of the plan for planting were worked out 
during the fall and early winter of 1923. “To hide the old 


















in color and appearance so as to give variety to the 
planting and yet were sufficiently alike to provide a 
harmonious effect. 

In the corners just off the front steps they put on 
ach side one shrub known botanically as Hibiscus 
syriacus. To those of us who are accustomed to 
the common terms it is the shrub althea. At each 
outer corner a group of three Spirea Van Houttei 
was placed. Then between the spirea at the corners 
and the althea at the porch steps seven common 
snowberry were planted on the left and five on the 








right. A little farther back on the right 
Japanese barberry was put in. This planting has provided 
a splendid cover for the old crumbling brick foundation. 


a line of eight 


It has changed an eyesore to a thing of beauty. Had no 
other planting been attempted the results of this would 
have well repaid all outlay in time, effort or expense. The 
transformation is gratifying to the Lances and very pieasing 
to those who travel the road, past their home. 

The corner of the orchard which approached the highway 
at some distance to the right of the walk was an inviting 
spot for some planting. Accordingly, a group of ten forsythia 
was put in at that location. A short distance farther back 
along the orchard line a flowering dogwood was placed. In 
front of this flowering dogwood they used eight Cornelian 
cherry. 

Next along the border of the orchard stood four pear 
trees. They were left without any planting near them. Be- 
yond the pear trees, and not far from the side poreh, was an 
ash tree of considerable size. In front of this ash tree was 
placed a rose bed of considerable dimensions. At the sides 
and the rear of the ash were placed groups of summer sweet, 
white Tartarian honeysuckle and winter honeysuckle. The 
side porch was not tobe forgotten so five winter honey- 
suckle plants were put out at its edge. 

The farm drive entered the farmstead between a maple 
on one side and an ash on the other. Fortunately, they were 
back several feet from the highway. Such being the case, 
advantage was taken of the opportunity to place a clump of 
crimson weigelia in the foregound of each. Thus, as any 
visitor enters the drive he has this rather attractive planting 
to attract his attention immediately. 

From the drive the visitor gets a view of the porch on this 
side of the house. This is being screened rapidly by ten 
Morrow honeysuckles. The ground between those honey- 
suckles is left open except for the presence of two maples 
that have long been located there, furnishing shade and 
adding to the beauty of the grounds. 

A pleasing feature of the Lance planting is that the 
barnyard is screened from the grounds surrounding the 
farm home. This was done to give (Continued on page 45 
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Are There Too Many ‘‘Farmer”’ Banks 


If So, Is Branch Banking the Remedy? 


By O. M. KILE 


VERYONE likes to see a new bank open in town. It 
E seems to suggest prosperity and security and gives 

a satisfied sort of feeling. ‘Why, the old town is 
growing up,” we say. ‘‘Folks must be doing real well 
around here, to need another bank.’”’ But do they actually 
need it? That is the 
question. Have the thou- 


averaged 7,517 in 1920, while the average in the Western 
North Central states was 1,388. 

With so many small, weak “farmer” banks, often having 
little or no connection with or support from the larger banks 
in the territory, a vast number of failures was inevitable as 

soon as hard times ap- 
ared. Many of these 





sands of small “farmer” 
banks improved the farm- 
ers’ banking and credit 
facilities or weakened 
them? 

The answer to. that 
question must vary of 
course with each commu- 
nity and each set of bank- 
ing and farm conditions. 
Just now the large city 
bankers are describing the 
small farm banks as weak, 
insecure institutions and 
some are suggesting that 
they be allowed to annex 
them as branches of the 





POPULATION PER BANK 
JUNE 30 1920 





anks would have failed 

in time without the ap- 
pearance of hard times. 
This merely illustrates 
that a small, inadequately 
financed local bank may 
be something of a liability 
to a community rather 
than an asset. 

This terrific slaughter of 
weak banks has of course 
left the remaining banks 
in stronger positions. In 
fact, only those well man- 
aged and rather strong 
were able to weather the 
storm at all. Perhaps this 


Figures in stotes represent 
number of peaple per ban? 








larger institutions. The 
medium-sized and smaller 
bankers are fighting this 


Small banks with limited resources and clientele characterize the 
banking situation in parts of the West. 


is the best time to guard 
against future failures. 


While the number of Those who favor branch 





move and asking congress 
not to deliver the farmer 
and the small business 


persons per bank in the Middle Atlantic States averaged 7,617 in 
1920, the average in the West North Central States was only 1,388. 
Since 1920 many banks in farming regions have failed and others 
have been consolidated. Probably some agricultural sections would 


banking, and this usually 
means the heads of some 
of our larger financial in- 





man of the country into 
the hands of a “money 
trust.” The coming con- 

gress promises a considerable airing of this important subject. 

Just how much every farmer ought to be interested in 
this subject is indicated by the accompanying chart pre- 
pared by the United States department of agriculture, show- 
ing the amazing number of bank failures during the past 
four years—nearly all of them in farming territory. 

In all the New England states except Massachusetts, in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Kentucky 
there were fewer failures during the post-war period than 
during the pre-war period. But in nearly all the states west 
of the Mississippi and in Indiana, Wisconsin, Georgia, 
Florida, and the Carolinas, the number of failures jumped 
enormously. Many 
farming states which 


be served with fewer well-managed banks of larger resources 


stitutions of the East, ar- 
gue that what the farmer 
needs is a branch bank 
reaching back to the large city institution. - This, they say, 
would give the necessary stability and ample financial |back- 
ing to meet almost any crisis. 

Farm organizations have joined with country bankers in 
opposing this branch banking idea because they feel that it 
builds up @ financial and credit system peculiarly liable to 
fail to meet the farmers’ needs just when he requires it most. 

“armer leaders argue in this fashion: 

Chains of branch banks out thru the country naturally 
tend to draw money back into the larger centers. When a 
period of depression sets in, the business men in the larger 
cities feel it coming many weeks, often months, before the 
farmer begins to notice 
the pinch. The former 





had practically no fail- 
ures during 1910-13, 
jumped to 100, 150 or 
even 250 failures for 
the 1920-24 period. 
Even for the calen- 
dar year 1924, the 
Minneapolis Federal 
Reserve district re- 
ported 299 failures, the 
Chicago district 104, 
and the Kansas district 
134, as compared with 
no failures in the Cleve- 
land district, and 7 for aumenican couraLeut 
the New York district. (AS tien 
Examination of the \)) 
second chart here 
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BANK FAILURES 
BEFORE AND OURING THE AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION 


‘ vu during the two % year period. 
1910 - 19 


fortify themselves by 
new financing. The 
city banks would draw 
on their country 
branches to meet the 
demand for money. 
Then, when the farmer 
finally feels the need 
for a loan or a renewal 
of an outstanding loan, 
the local bank says, 
“Sorry, but we are all 
loaned up.” 

There was much com- 
plaint of this sort of 
thing in 1920 and ’21. 
Farm leaders feel that 
this credit difficulty in 
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printed shows that in 
the sections having the 
greatest number of 
bank failures the popu- 
lation per bank was 
the smallest; in other 
words, the average 
bank in the farming 
regions was small and weak as compared with the average 
bank in the manufacturing and industris] sections. While 
the average number of persons per bank in New York state 
was 9,929, in North Dakota the averag> was only 722. The 
number of persons per bank in the M.ddle Atlantic states 


Bank failures during the four years between June 80, 1920, and June 30, 

1924, totaled 1,960, as compared with 202 during the four years 1910-1913. 

Most of these failures were in the farming sections of the country. While 

the depression in agriculture was a large factor in these failures, inade- 

quate resources, and inefficient banking methods were important con- 
tributing causes 





times of depression 
would be greatly aggra- 
vated by the branch 
banking system. This 
system might work in 
fine shape most of the 
time, but it is such 
situations as the 1921 
crisis that farm leaders are trying to guard against. 
Governor W. J. Bailey of the Federal Reserve Bank at 
Kansas City, Missouri, is one of the strong opponents of the 
branch banking system. He tells the following story to 
illustrate how branch banking works (Continued on page 80 
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An excellent sample of soybeans 





Newton Follows the In-and-Out Method 
He Aims to Be In the Market When Other Fellows Are Out 


By C. F. CHRISTIAN 


. B. NEWTON, farmer of Wood county, Ohio, licked 
6,000 postage stamps in 1924. His letters sold the 
seed from 66 acres of soybeans for $3,000. 

“That $3,000 isn’t all profit,’ said Newton. We were 
discussing how a farmer might make his business pay even 
in hard times. ‘When the other fellow is fishing up-stream, 
you fish down-stream,”’ he explained. 

That sums up the Newton plan of farm management. 
Hogs go to.market from the Newton farm in August and 
September when most farmers are waiting for new corn 
and low prices. When feeders figure that corn is too high 
to put into steers, there is apt to be a carload of good feeders 
in the lot at Newton’s. He is one of the pioneer soybean 
growers of Ohio. Last year his farm sales from 160 acres 
included a carload of lambs, two carloads of fat hogs, a 
carload of steers, a car of certified Miami seed oats, and 
$3,000 worth of soybeans. 

Newton’s soybean selling campaign began several years 
ago with a hand-written letter to every county agent in 
Ohio. Now he supplies the ideas and the printer is his 
stenographer and typist. Every county agent in the 
United States (there are 1,000 of them) and 2,000 farmers 
read soybean letters from Mr. Newton last year. 

“How do you keep track of so many names?” I asked. 

“T’ll show you my mailing list,’’ he said as he rose from 
his chair and went to his office. He brought back a big 
ledger. “They are all in here. I got my first list from farm 
papers. I sent a letter to every farmer who advertised live- 
stock in the farm press and put his name in alphabetical 
order in this book. I figured that a man who had stock to 
sell and gumption enough to advertise could use some soy- 
beans and would have the money to pay for them. When 
an unclaimed letter is returned, that man’s name is scratched 
from the list. I advertise in the farm papers and all the 
men who reply to those advertisements are recorded here. 

“During the years I have been selling soybeans by mail 
[ have had only one bad account. A county agent ordered 
a bushel of seed and ignored the statements I sent for 
several months. Finally he wrote that he owed me nothing 
because the beans never got above the ground 


I SENT him a receipted invoice and added a note at the 
bottom suggesting that beans planted too deep seldom 
get above the ground. ‘The customer is always right,’ 
whether you are selling beans or drygoods. 

“T quote prices f. o. b. the buyer’s station, and for two 
years a farmer in Colorado ordered his seed of me. The 
freight cost more than the selling price of the beans, but he 
got his seed. 

“Tt will be harder to sell soybean seed next year. Many 
farmers are now growing soybeans and the big grower has 
only one advantage over them, he can afford to advertise. 
Farmers with only a few bushels to sell must market to their 
“eighbors or the seed dealers, I cut my acreage from 66 





in 1923 to 30 in 1924. I believe more soybeans will be 
grown but a smaller part of the crop will go as seed. Oil 
mills have not yet offered a price for the grain which is 
attractive to us, but they are getting some beans. Hogs 
and lambs fattening on standing corn and soys are going 
to save more farmers the expense of cutting and husking 
corn. Where red clover fails, due to disease or lack of lime, 
soys make the best emergency hay that can be grown. It 
is higher in protein than alfalfa.” 

Newton began with soybeans and cowpeas in a small way. 
His first crop of mammoth yellow beans never matured and 
the cowpeas were cut green late in the fall and fed to the 
cattle. Acting on the advice of the county agent he planted 
ito san soys the following year and they matured. Next year 
there were three acres of soybeans on the Newton farm, 
then 16 acres, 35 acres, and in 1923, 66 acres. Manchu and 
midwest are the only varieties now planted. 

“T tried for three years to get a stand of red clover on this 
farm when I first moved here,’”’ Newton said. “Today red 
clover, sweet clover, alfalfa, and soys grow anywhere on the 
160 acres. In 1923 we had 112 acres of legumes and last 
year our acreage of soybeans, clover, and alfalfa was a 
fraction over 80. The Ohio state university found 3,000,000 
nodule bacteria of the soybean and as many of clover and 
alfalfa in a quart of soil such as we ship with our soy beans 
for inoculating the seed. 


= have tried all the common metnods of harvesting 
soybeans. When the harvester that gathers the beans 
from the standing stalks came out, I thought that would be 
the best machine for me. I had bought belt pulleys for the 
separator that threshed our crop, but I had enough faith in 
the harvester to have one made to order in North Carolina. 

“Part of our beans had been cut and threshed before the 
harvester came. They turned out at the rate of 35 bushels 
per acre. We took the harvester into the same field and 
found that we had to practically remake the machine before 
we could use it at all. The best we could get with the har- 
vester was 17 bushels per acre. We hauled it to the shed. 

“T telephoned an orchard man in the northern part of the 
state who grows soys between his young trees to come down 
and get the harvester. He wanted some machine to get as 
many of his beans as possible without injuring his trees. I 
told him to take it home and try it, if he could use it he 
could have it for half what it cost me. When the soybean 
growers ask me about harvesters, I tell them I sold mine to 
an apple grower to pick his Ben Davis apples. I was glad to 
get out of that deal as well as I did, since 30 acres of soy- 
beans will probably be our limit in the future.” 

At this point I broke in to ask a question. ‘Why all these 
changes? You cut down on the soybeans while the boom is 
still on, you fed a carload of lambs for the first time last fall, 
you are feeding the first steers that have been on the place 
for years. I thought the man who ((Continued on page 78 
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Reading the Farm Fertometer 


How Is Your Soil Fertility Account? 
By I. J. MATHEWS 


THERMOMETER measures temperatures, a barom- 
A eter gauges air pressures and a fertometer measures 
fertility. One of the most useful instruments, to be 
invented later, is the mechanical fertometer. It would 
certainly be a boon to farmers and real estate men, too, if 
there was some mechanical device that could be shoved 
down into a soil and an accurate register made of the plant 
food in that soil. And there would be many farmers who 
would sleep less soundly than they do now. Where ignor- 
ance is bliss, wisdom is nix. 

With the season well over and in view of the fact that no 
bucolic genius has yet produced a fertometer, I took my 
pencil and paper and built one for this farm. It shows just 
where these acres stand today compared with a year ago 
now, from the standpoint of soil fertility. I reasoned that 
the crops have mostly been merely changed from one field 
to another, the hay has been hauled to the barn to feed, the 
corn is cribbed in temporary cribs on an alfalfa field and I 
know the disposition that has been made of the various 
crops. I was patting myself on the back, so to speak, 
reasoning that the farm was much better off now than a 
year ago. I have fed 
up about all the farm 
has produced except the 
sweet clover seed, and in 
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about 35 percent of its nitrogen. Since everything the farm 
produced will be or has been fed up, these same figures were 
used on all the feeds produced. We figured that the manure 
value of the crops raised would be 85 percent of their original 
phosphoric acid and potash content and 65 percent of the 
nitrogen content. The reports of soil chemists indicate that 
on many farms the loss is much more than these figures and 
they only hold where the manure is carefully husbanded. 
In our case, practically all these feeds were fed up on the 
ground so there were none of the usual wastes incurred that 
accompany hauling feed to the barns and there doling it 
out to the livestock. 

The man who wishes to determine whether his stocks of 
fertility are rising or falling can easily figure it out for him- 
self. To begin, make a sketch of the farm similar to the one 
that I have reproduced here. The facts given on this chart 
together with the amount spent for fertilizer and the tonnage 
of tankage, bran, middlings, and the like that have been 
purchased give the rest. With access to a chart showing the 
analysis of the feeds produced or bought, and using the 
prices and usual losses given before, it is a matter of very 
simple arithmetic. Then, if 
one has the number of 
pounds of livestock he has 
sold, he can check against 
this loss but he invariably 
finds that the fertility he 
actually cashed out in the 
4 form of livestock, milk, 

butter, or e sold was 


very slight when compared 

cal with the total losses. Elimi- 

C : 5 nating the bulk of the loss 

Pi BBED OW is a real problem in practice, 
108 COML as yet unsolved. 


FERT. USED HERE To illustrate. Take Field 
1, for instance. This is ten 
acres of alfalfa. Hogs, cat- 
tle and horses were kept on 
it during the whole season 
commencing the fifteenth 
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clover seed but when I fpeonv| 208. -70 2 
got my fertometer set up FARN| Nursé CROP FOR 


Si 
and ready to read, what | zie Sar > ell FROM 
was my consternation 4 T0 FEED HERE 
to find that even with - otk EE 
the practices enumerated 
above which would Ye OATS: 240 Bu 
narily class as “‘good,” 
the soil on this Satan to- Nursé CroP FOR SWEET CLOVER 
day contains at current — —— 
prices only $19.41 worth 
more plant food than it 
did a year ago! And had 
it not been for the nitrogen made by the 18-acre sweet 
clover field, the fertometer would have shown a considerable 
loss in spite of these practices. 

I was so surprised that I went over the figures again to 
see if there had been any mistake. Apparently the calcula- 
tions are correct and the summary shows that altho $176.90 
worth of plant food was added to the farm in the form of 
commercial fertilizers and the manure made from feed 
bought, the loss of fertility to this farm for the season will 
be $157.49. The fat hogs sold represent but $30.79 of this 
loss, but the remainder of it must be laid at the door of 
mismanagement. 

In these calculstions of the fertility gained or lost, I took 
the analysis of each thing produced or bought. For instance, 
the number of pounds of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash that a ton of tankage contains would represent its 
fertility value. The nitrogen was valued at 20 cents a pound, 
phosphoric acid and potash at seven cents a pound, values 
that |correspond closely with the average price we pay, 
one season with another. When the tankage is fed to fatten- 
ing hogs, they subtract about 85 percent of its phosphoric 
acid and potash and either subtract directly or indirectly 
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keep it down, so late in the 

summer I cut about five 
tons of hay here. Half this hay was put in a building on the 
field, the other half was hauled to the barn and the manure 
from it will go to Field 6. One might reason that because 
that field grew alfalfa, its fertility had been greatly in- 
creased. However, on account of the fertility lost in the 
two and a half tons of hay to be fed on the field and the 
complete loss of the two and a half tons from which the 
manure will go onto Field 6, Field 1 lost $36.83 worth of 
fertility or nearly $4 per acre. The entire oats crop from 
Field 6 was hauled to Field 1 and the 240 bushels of oats and 
the straw will be fed on this field thereby putting $30.79 
worth of fertility back on that field. And so between taking 
the hay away and feeding the oats here, this fieid for the 
season shows a net loss of fertility of $6.04 rather than the 
big profit that a great many would have thought before 
they really investigated. 

A great many of us think that because we have fertilized 
a field liberally it must be richer at the end of the year than 
it was in the beginning. Field 4 will illustrate the point. 
There are 36 acres in this field and while it was being planted, 
it seemed to me that I spent half of my time mixing the 
fertilizer that went onto it. We put on 150 pounds per 
acre of home-mixed goods, no filler mind you, and with 100 
rod rows, once across the field would dribble it out mighty 
fast. Certainly, I thought, this field contains more plant 
food than it did a year ago. 

The corn made about 35 bushels to the acre. Not a crop 
that will “bump” the mortgage very fast, to be sure but at 
that, it represents 38 tons of corn produced by the entire 
field. All this corn was shucked and placed in temporary 
cribs on Field 2, to féed to hogs next summer, so the fertility 
in this 38 tons of corn will be all gone from Field 4. That 
doesn’t sound alarming but here are further facts. 

A ton.of dent corn contains 32.4 (Continued on page 52 
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HE analysis of the horse market by Mr. Edwy B. Reid, 

s h* the October issue, is very interesting and deserves 

serious consideration. He points out that authorities 

on the horse question have predicted, for the past nine 

, an increased demand and higher prices for horses, 

th of which have failed to develop. He advances argu- 

ments, however, to show that similar predictions at the 
present time are likely to be fulfilled. 

Apparently the reports of the United States department 
of agriculture are largely responsible for this belief. Ordi- 
narily one would be quite safe to trust such an authority. 
However, we all know that the department is not infallible; 
in fact, it has on some former occasions made recommenda- 
tions to farmers which have resulted disastrously to those 
who followed them. 

Whether its recent recommendation that farmers should 
raise colts which it states are sure to be wanted at higher 
prices in a few years, will cause losses to those 
who follow it, remains to be seen. Certainly 
it is problematical, and to many people 
it appears their predictions are based 
upon false premises. As Mr. Reid 
pointed out, the department 
estimated that tractors dis- 
place only about two horses 
each. This is far from the 
real truth. It is true that on 
some farms the depart- 
ment’s investigations 
showed that an average 
of only about two horses 
were displaced by the tractor, 
but the mistake should not be 
made of assuming that this 
represented. the total displace- 
ment of horses. Apparently this 
mistake has been made. There are 
several factors which must be consid- 
ered in this connection. Actually the 
displacement of horses was much 
greater. A careful study of the reports 
on tractor surveys the department has made shows a very 
considerable percentage of these farms increased in size 
either as a direct result of the purchase of the tractor or at 
least at about the time it was bought. Therefore, while only 
two or three horses were laid off, additional land was added 
to the farm. This was often rented or bought from neighbors 
who had previously used horses on this land. 

H. E. Selby, of the University of Montana, points this 
out in the following words: “Because of the increase in the 
number of acres 
of crops per farm 
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Another View of the Horse Situation 


Some Further Points on Future Prices for Horses 
By ARNOLD P. YERKES 


bought following the purchase of 4 tractor. Furthermore, 
the investigations made by the department of agriculture, 
as well as by state colleges, showed that a large percentage 
of tractors, after they complete the work at home, do custom 
work for neighbors. 

This means that those neighbors who can depend upon 
hiring a tractor to help out with their peak load can get 
along with a smaller number of horses, or can farm more 
land with the same number. 

To determine the actual number of horses displaced by 
tractors, therefore, it is necessary to consider the number 
displaced on the farm where tractors are bought, those dis- 
placed on neighboring farms which sold or rented all or part 
of their land, and those disposed of on farms which hire part 
of their work done by tractors. There is very good evidence 
that the number is considerably above the figure used by 
the department. 

In 1918 there were 21,555,000 horses on our 
farms, while at the beginning of 1925 there 
were only 17,589,000, a decrease of 

4,000,000. Yet during this period 
there was a big increase in our 
crop acreage. Apparently many 

people forget that a great many 

more horses would have been 
needed to handle this larger 
acreage if tractors were not 
being used. 
Another reason why the 
number of horses displaced 
by tractors was not greater 
is disclosed in Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 1093, in which ap- 
pears this statement: 
“The market for horses was rela- 
tively weak when this inquiry was 
made (summer and fall of 1918) and 
consequently many horses have been 
kept on farms where tractors were 
owned which otherwise would have 
been disposed of. This fact will have a 
bearing on the number of horses displaced on these farms. 
Often, when the question of how many horses had been dis- 
posed of was asked, the reply was, ‘I could spare more but 
the price is so low that I cannot afford to sell them’.” 

Yet at that time the average farm price of horses was 
over $100 and has decreased every year since until, on 
January 1, 1925, it was $62.95. It is plain that many of these 
men were offering a very weak excuse, since the same bulle- 
tin states: “The average cost of feed for horses on these 

farms was 39 
cents per head 





after tractors 
were purchased, 
the number of 
work horses per 
100 acres of crops 
is more signifi- 
cant than the 
number of work 
horses displaced.” 
Mr. Selby also 
says: “Appar- 
ently when trac- 
tors are used, 
only about one- 
half as many 
work horses per 
100 acres of crops are required as when horses only are 
used.” 

This single fact shows the reduction of horses was often 
much greater than the figures would at first indicate, but 
this is by no means the whole story. In nearly every case 
the additional land which was added to the tractor farm 
was previously farmed by some neighbor using horses, and 
to learn the number actually displaced it is necessary to 
find out how many were sold by the neighbors who gave 
up this land, In some cases three or four small farms were 













The general purpose tractor is being used on a great variety of jobs 


per day or $142- 
.39 per year.” So 
each horse was 
eating 40 percent 
more than his 
market value in 
a single year. As 
a matter of fact 
sentiment une 
doubtedly 
played a part in 





retaining many 
of these horses. 
Many farmers 
become attached 
to their work 


animals and do not like to sell them off the farm. 

We must not forget, either, that tractors have been im- 
proved very rapidly, and that far better results are obtained 
with the machines of today than with those owned by the 
farmers who furnished the information included in the 
government reports. 

Nor should we overlook the fact that there’s a rapidly in- 
creasing number of farmers thruout the country where 
mechanical power has entirely displaced animal power. 
There are over 300 farmers receiving (Continued on page 94 
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Views of Distant Countries 
A Country Whose Glory is Departing 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 





two trips around the world. 





Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
He has rambled thru more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 








N writing of Spain I am 
reminded of a story in 
the Bible the account of 

which is found in the fourth 
chapter of First Samuel. It 
was a dark period in the his- 
tory of Israel when Eli, the 
priest, was ninety-eight years 
old and almost blind. His prof- 
ligate sons, Hophni and Phine- 
has, had become so corrupt 
that people had lost all confidence in them and the old enemies 
of the Hebrews had come against them. 

These vile priests conceived the idea of taking the Ark of 
the Covenant from the Tabernacle at Shiloh and carrying it 
into the battle with them, hoping by this means to frighten the 
Philistines. The old, blind priest was sitting on a seat near the 
gate when a messenger came running 
with the news that both Hophni and 
Phinehas were killed and the Ark of God 
captured by the enemy. 

The shock of this terrible news was 
so frightful that Eli fell off the seat 
backwards and broke his neck. The 
wife of Phinehas was in childbirth at 
the time and she heard the news just 
as her baby was born. The woman who 
stood by her side tried to cheer her up 
by telling her that she had borne a 
son, and to their very great surprise 
she said his name would be “T-chabod,” 
which means, “‘The glory is departed 
from Israel.”’ 

When we call to mind the fact that 
four hundred years ago Spain. owned 
the best part of North America and 
almost all of South America, that 
Cortez poured the wealth of Mexico, 
and Pizarro poured the wealth of the 
Inca kingdom into her royal coffers; 











The most of the country of 
Spain is a large table and from 
two to three thousand feet 
above sea level. The heights 
of the Pyrenees on the north 
reach eleven thousand feet. 
There are so many mountains 
in Spain that it is almost like 
Switzerland. In these moun- 
tains are coal, iron, copper, lead, zinc, and lignite mines. In 
spite of the many mountains it is largely an agricultural country. 
Nearly all kinds of grain that we raise grow in Spain. 

The annual production of grape juice in Spain amounts to 
more than five hundred million gallons. Shortly after the war 
closed I secured passage on an ocean liner from Genoa, Italy, 

to New York. The ship was only scheduled to stop at Gib- 
pone after leaving Naples. But the next day we found our- 
selves in the harbor at Polermo, Sicily. 
Leaving that place I wondered why we 
were going so far to the north and 
found that the ship was headed for a 
Spanish port. At that time there was 
hardly any freight coming to the 
United States and while in Polermo, 
the steamship company ordered our 
captain to go to a Spanish port for a 
cargo of thirty thousand barrels of 
grapes. As pi grapes were con- 
signed to Boston the ship sailed direct 
from this Spanish port to Boston with- 
out a stop. 

The above incident is mentioned for 
two reasons. First, to call attention to 
the grape industry of Spain and then 
that you may know how desperate 
steamship companies were, at the close 
of the war, for cargo.’ There were so 
few passengers and so little freight 
that they would change the entire 
schedule of any ship, even after it 








that the wealth of not only the West 
Indies but that of the East Indies and 
Philippines as well, filled her store- 
houses to ove rflowing; that thru mis- 
management and oppression she has not only lost her colonial 
wealth but her good name as well, we call her “I-chabod,” for 
her glory hath Zenatek 

In a thousand years no world power as was Spain has fallen 
from such dizzy heights or to such deplorable depths. From 
the richest of all powers in colonial possessions to a country 
with an opprobrious name and a few deserts and fever-fested 
swamps where no white man can live, is certainly a tremendous 
fall. It simply shows that no power can continuously oppress 
people and take away 
their liberties with- 


In the Plaza de Toros—the bullring 


started on the voyage, for a few 
hundred dollars. 

The officials of a Spanish town were 
also very anxious for visitors at the 
close of the war. On this particular ship there were perhaps 
thirty or forty passengers and Spain had an ironclad rule that 
no foreigner could land at a Spanish port unless his passport 
was vised by a Spanish consul. But when the ship anchored, 
the proper officials came on board and invited us to come ashore 
and spend the day in their city, which invitation everyone was 
glad to accept. 

Every Spanish town that this writer has ever visited, no 
matter how small it might be, had two institutions, viz., a 
Roman Catholic 
church and a Plaza 
de Toros. A few 








out paying dearly for oo —-——— 
it in the long run. 

The state of Texas 
contains nearly one- 
third more area than 
the whole of Spain, 
proper. Including 
all her colonies, Spain 
only has a little more 
land than is governed 
by “Ma” Ferguson, 
and a single Texas 
county is worth more 
than all the Spanish 
domain outside of 
her mainland. In 
fact, about the best 
of her colonial pos- 
sessions is so unhealthful that it is called ‘““The White Man’s 
Grave.” 

As another tndication of departed glory, it is worth mention- 
ing that only a couple of years ago in a certain old city there was 
a large sign on a massive building, taking up the entire side of 
a square, which read, ‘This Royal Palace and Castle of the 
Emperor Charles V for Sale.” This great old building con- 
tains eighteen hundred and fifty bedrooms. Altho it could be 





bought for a “song” yet this old palace may be unsold yet for 
all I know. 





4 people always attend 
4 the bull fight at the 
: Plaza de Toros in the 
afternoon. Some of 
* us are old-fashioned 
: enough to _ believe 
that this brutal 
amusement has had 
not a little to do 
with the downfall of 
the Spanish nation, 
for an angel from 
heaven could not go 











Cadiz, which in former years was the most famous seaport 


from the church to a 
bull fight without 
being degraded. 

Last month in 
speaking of Gibraltar mention was made of the Vandals taking 
the Rock from the Romans and naming the country Vandalia. 
Later on a portion of southern Spain was called Andalusia and 
it is quite natural that we should have a brief description of this 
part of the country. Very near to Gibraltar is the Spanish town 
of Algeciras which would hardly have been known to the world 
had it not been for the Moroccan conference of 1906 and in 
neon the German Kaiser protested a decision by rattling his 
sword. 


A few miles farther west along the (Continued on page 52 
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OLD SEED OR NEW? 

I have about five bushels of Mam- 
moth Yellow soybeans left over that I 
couldn’t sow this last spring on account 
of dry weather. I want to know if they 
will come up if I keep them for next 
spring sowing? I’ve been told they 
would not.—T. L. R., Ind. 

While soybeans perhaps do not retain 
their viability for quite as long a period 
as some other seeds, we believe that they 
will be all right for seed the second year 
provided you take care of them properly. 
That is, do not allow them to become 
excessively dried out nor by any means 
exposed to excessive moisture. Fresh 
seed is always advisable, but rather than 
taking a chance on an inferior variety 
or quality of seed it is, usually better to 
save the good seed for a second year. 


HARVESTING WILD HONEY 


I have found a swarm of bees in a 
large stump in the woods and would like 
to remove the honey. Can you give me 
information how to handle the bees to 
get the honey?—A. B. R., IIl. 

If you are able to obtain access to the 
honey without chopping down or chop- 
ping open the stump, of course, a few 
puffs of smoke will be all that is neces- 
sary to get the honey out. However, if 
you have to chop down and split open 
the stump, about the only thing to do 
would be to destroy the swarm of bees 
by fumigating them with sulphur fumes. 
That would be an unnecessary waste in 
the majority of cases, and it is a ques- 
tionable practice unless you know for a 
fact that the store of honey is worth 
having. In very cold weather even 
fumigation is unnecessary. 


USING SMUTTED WHEAT 


Will you please tell us about feeding 
smutty wheat? Is it well to feed to 
poultry and will they eat it? Is it all 
right to feed to stock, milk cows, or 
horses? How should I treat it to be 
used for seed?—C. C. D., Wis. 

Poultry will eat smutted wheat, but 
of course wheat which is not clean is 
never particularly desirable for feed. In 
fact, we are almost inclined to advise 
that such feed should never be given to 
poultry or livestock. 

For seed purposes, you could treat 
the wheat by the hot water treatment, 
and for the purpose of feeding, you prob- 
ably could steam or boil the grain, as 
the germination factor would not enter 
in. However, this would involve con- 
siderable work. It would increase the 
cost considerably, and therefore, de- 
crease the economy of feeding. Steam- 
ing or boiling the grain would be satis- 
factory for hogs, but any way you fix it, 
a good deal of the value of wheat is lost 
by infection with smut. 


INFORMATION ON FARM BOOK- 
KEEPING 


When I was in Montana I read in 
your paper of October regarding a 
farmer by name of Lew White, written 
by I. J. Mathews. It told regarding his 
methods of keeping account on the farm, 


a set of books that he kept. I have 
gotten a farm record from another 
source, but it does not include every- 


thing on the farm but is good as far as 
it goes. I would like to get advice as to 


where books and instructions for record 
keeping are obtainable —F.E. E.,S. Dak. 

In keeping the farm records where ‘a 
of crops or enter- 


rather wide range 








Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if a two-cent stamp is enclos A 
dress, ‘‘Subscribers’ Information Bureau,”’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 











prises are being handled it is best to-use 
regular blank books of the character 
used by bookkeepers in business estab- 
lishments. That 1s, keep a day book and 
a ledger for the more elaborate system. 
Some farmers simply keep their records 
more or less in diary form. Blank books 
are available at all stationers in a wide 
range of ruling. The United States de- 
partment of agriculture has issued four 
bulletins which take up farm records in 
detail. For that reason I am going to 
suggest that you write to the United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and ask for Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 551, “Farm bookkeeping ; af 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 572, “A System of 
Farm Cost Accounting ;” F: armers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 782, “The Use of a Diary for 
Farm Accounts;” and Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1182, “Farm Inventories.” 


DO NOT PILE MANURE A LONG 


TIME 


I mix my cow manure and hen droppings 
together. When I take it out to use it I 
can find no hen manure. I wonder if it is 
there or burnt up and lost, or if I had 
better keep them separate and use them 
separately. Please give me your advice. 
I. C. M., N. D. 

We do not know just how you handle 
the manures from your poultry house and 
the cow barn, but we are of the opinion 
that when you ‘pile them together, you 
mix them relatively thoroly. That is, if 
you clean the henhouse frequently, and of 
course your cow stable twice daily, the 
different manures are mixed together, and 
naturally there is a very small quantity of 
hen manure in comparison to the quantity 
of cow manure. As the hen manure breaks 
down very readily its identity would be 
lost. However, the fertility is still there if 
you have not allowed it to pile up in 
quantities and leach out in qualtity. 
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SETTING BAIT FOR RATS 


Our residence here has never been 
troubled with rats. We do have quite a 
few mice, however. The farm house just 
across the road has quite a number of 
rats. They-are busy getting rid of these 
and in the process quite a number are 
being scared across the road to us. 

We are leaving soon to be gone for the 
winter. We would like to know whether 
or not in your knowledge it would be 
safe for us to set rat poison for any rats 
or mice that might come over. We have 
heard that this poison might cause fire. 
If this is the case, what would you ad- 
vise us to do to keep rats and mice from 
the house and buildings while we are 
gone this winter?—Pr V. E., Ohio. 

It depends on the kind of poison that 
is used as to whether there is danger in 
leaving it around for the rats and mice. 
You can use barium carbonate safely, a 
tasteless, odorless powder. It should be 
mixed with the bait at the rate of one 
part poison to four parts bait. Three 
different baits should be chosen, using 
the ones which the rats are not getting, 
meats, grains and vegetables. Of the 
grains, flour, cornmeal, bread and some 
of the breakfast foods; and of the vege- 
tables, lettuce, carrots, tamatoes, squash, 
and pumpkin are good. Take care in 
setting out baits that domestic animals 
or children do not get any of them. 


DO NOT COME TRUE TO 


FROM SEED 

I planted some peaches in the spring 
and now they are about one and one-half 
feet high and looking fine. Will these 
seedling trees be likely to bear fruit like 
the ones I planted, or will they be likely 
to be worthless?—O. L. S. 

Peaches are like most other fruit in 
failing to come true from seed. Only by 
the use of grafted trees of named varieties 
can you have good results. 


NAME 
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PLANNING TO PLANT GRAPES 

Will you please give me some infor- 
mation on how to plant grape vines?— 
P. G., Ohio. 

Thoroly prepare the ground by fairly 
liberal manuring and fall plowing, fol- 
lowed by thoro discing in the spring as 
soon as the ground can be worked. Plant 
the vines eight to ten feet apart in rows 
eight to ten feet apart. The vines are 
usually quite small, and in well prepared 
ground, one man using a shovel and an- 
other planting the vines in the holes 
made by the first, can cover a lot of 
ground. This planting should be done 
immediately after the spring preparation. 
If the soil is not sufficiently moist, it is 
well to water each vine. Under average 
spring conditions, however, this is un- 
necessary. Be sure the soil is firmed 
well around the roots, which should, of 
course, be prevented from drying at all. 

If your soil is not in good condition 
and comparatively free from weeds, etc., 
it may be better in the long run to wait 
until it can be given a year of prepara- 
tion and a cultivated crop grown upon 
it. After the plants are set, frequent 
cultivation should be given to preserve 
moisture and to keep down the weeds. 


FEEDING QUESTION 


Will you please make out a dairy ra- 
tion out of the following feeds. Alfalfa 
hay, clover hay, good leafy corn fodder, 
corn, oats. I can grind any of the above 
feeds. I can buy oilmeal and bran if 
needed. How much should I feed to 
each cow?—J. H. P., Tenn. 

You will need very little other feeds 
than the ones you have on hand to make 
an excellent ration. Ten to twelve 
pounds of alfalfa, or perhaps a very lit- 
tle more clover, in addition to all the 
cornstalks the cows will clean up daily 
should furnish the forage. Increase or 
decrease the amount of hay or clover 
more or less according to the size of the 
cows and their appetites, of course. Feed 
one pound of grain mixture for each 
three to three and one-half pounds of 
high percent butterfat, milk, or a pound 
of grain for each three and one-half to 
four pounds of milk of low butterfat 
percent. The above is the daily ration, 
and may be divided into two feeds. 

As a grain ration to go along with the 
excellent forage you have, a mixture 
consisting of four parts corn, four parts 
ground oats, and two parts wheat bran 
would be very satisfactory, indeed. A 
little oilmeal would be fine, but would 
not be absolutely eéssential unless it 
would be required for its laxative quali- 


ties. If silage were available I do not 
believe’ it would be necessary at all. 
With cornstalks available instead of 


silage, possibly it would be well to have 
about a half pound daily of linseeed 
oilmeal for each animal, tho the quan- 
tity of bran in the above ration usually 
is sufficient to maintain excellent diges- 
tive conditions. 








GRANGE HOLDS ANNUAL SESSION 


THE National Grange closed its fifty- 
ninth annual session on November 
20th. That this great organization has 
not only existed but has grown in power 
and influence over a period of almost 
sixty years is conclusive evidence that it 
is founded upon sound principles and is 
filling a real place in the agriculture and 
farm life of the country. Many farm 
organizations of various typés have come 
and gone during the lifetime of the 
Grange. Some have been fairly influen- 
tial, especially in a rather local way, for 
a brief period of time, but for sum total 
of national influence the long record of 
the Grange stands alone. 

During the past year, 147 new Granges 
have been organized, 62 have been re- 
organized, and 129 Juveniles have been 
added. Every Grange state in the nation 
reports a new Grange, a reorganization, 
or a Juvenile. 

A significant feature of the annual 
session was the fact that every one of 
the fourteen national officers who have 
served the past two years was re-elected 
and in every instance on the first ballot. 
This certainly is strong indication that 
the membership approves and is back of 
its officers. 


The Declarations 


Among the outstanding Grange declae 
rations were: 1. Demand for an equali- 
zation of railroad freight rates, so that 
the American farmer shall not longer 
carry an unjust load as compared with 
other industries; opposition to any hori- 
zontal increase in freight rates until such 
equalization shall be made. 

2. Such consolidation of railways as 
shall eliminate the evils of competition, 
reduce the overhead costs and remove 
the necessity for raising carrying rates; 
with the public interests fairly repre- 
sented on all utilities and control boards. 

3. That county agricultural agents shall 
extend their activities to include aiding 
the farmer in his marketing as well as 
production problems, making these gov- 
Poem agencres aid in balancing pro- 
duction with distribution; on a sound 
business basis. 

4. Advocates 


establishing an Agricul- 


tural Day in October of each year, when ~ 


by proclamation of the President and 
thru observance in schools, over the 
radio, and by other means of public rec- 
ognition, the fundamental importance of 
the farmer’s industry and its relation to 
the general welfare shall be stressed to a 
national extent. 

5. Decision to take the lead in calling, 
at an early date, a conference of the 
executive committees of all dues-paying 
farm organizations in the United States 
to initiate a constructive nationwide 
agricultural program of definite farm 
leade >. 

The National Grange voted to favor: 

Continued Federal aid in trunk line 
road building and assistance to the states 
in practical road construction. 

Increase of the nation’s forest reserves 
and vigorous conservation of all natural 
resources 

The early construction of such inter- 
nal waterways as the St. Lawrence-Great 
Lakes and Mississippi River canals. 

Leasing of the Muscle Shoals plant on 
the best possible terms to secure early 
operation and the actual production of 
nitrates for commercial fertilizers: but 
with an emergency clause reserving its 
control for war purposes if ever needed. 

Conscription of labor and capital in 
time of war the same as for army and 
naval service. ; 
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An occupational tax for all aliens and 
oven deportation of alien law vio- 
ators 

Heavy penalties for all who traffic in 
narcotics. 

A system of taxation based upon abil- 
ity to pay and upon actual benefits de- 
rived. 

Repeal of war excise taxes on auto- 
mobiles, trucks, tires, parts and acces- 
sories. 

A merchandising law to compel truth- 
ful branding of foods, feedstuffs, seeds, 
fertilizers, insecticides, germicides and 
fabrics. 

Payment of all war debts in full by 
foreign nations. 

“arly entrance by the United States 
into the World Court. 

Higher tariff rates on poultry products 
and increased duty on imported clover 
and alfalfa seeds, for the purpose of 
shutting out inferior seed. 

Liberal appropriations for eradication 
of bovine tuberculosis and stamping out 
the European corn borer. 





L. J. Taber of Ohio, who was re-elected 
master of the National Grange for a two- 
year term 


Repeal of parcel post rate increases 
and return to former schedules. 

Exemption of coopers itive associations 
from income tax provisions. 

Prison sentences and property confis- 
cation for first offense violations of pro- 
hibition laws. 

The Purnell Bill in. Congress, the 
Gooding Fact-Finding Bill and _ the 
Packers Consent Decree. 

Putting all postoffice employees under 
civil service. 

Promoting rural health education and 
encouragement of and assistance to phy- 
sicians in country districts. 

The National Grange opposes: 

The Twentieth Amendment for regu- 
lating child labor. 

Ship subsidies of every form, name or 
nature. 

Branch banks, except within large 
cities where public’convenience seems to 
demand branches. 

Further expe nditure for reclamation 
or irrigation projects except as demanded 
by actual production needs. 

Creation of a department of education 
at Washington, with its head a member 
of the president’s cabinet. 

Any toa in alien immigration laws. 

Repeal or revision of plant and animal 
quarantine No. 37 

Any use of milk or milk products in 
combination with vegetable oils to man- 
ufacture imitation butter. 

Any modification or 
present prohibition laws. 

Continuance of franking privilege as 


weakening of 
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an expense item to the postoffice de- 
partment. 
Substitution of a contract basis for the 
present system of rural mail service. 
Any form of sales tax. 


LIME LASTED FOURTEEN YEARS 


“Tf I put three tons of ground limestone 
on my ground now, will I have to go at it 
in six {or seven years and lime this ground 
again? 

This is a question often asked by those 
who contemplate liming their soil. Theo- 
retically, the lime applied would be sub- 
tracted by a very few years of cropping but 
one cannot calculate the lime content of 
the subsoil. 

Fourteen years ago, four acres of the 
farm now belonging to Glenn Wilson in 
Pulaski-county, Indiana, were limed. The 
lime was put on with a shovel, using three 
tons tothe acre. This farm c hanged hands 
a time or two, no clover or alfalfa was 
grown on the limed ground but it was 
farmed as usual—everything taken off 
and little put back on. 

This four acres is now in an eight-acre 
field which Wilson sowed to sweet clover 
last spring. I walked in young sweet 
clover to my knees where the lime was 
applied 14 years ago but when we got onto 
the unlimed acres, the clover suddenly 
vanished. There were not a dozen plants 
on the whole four unlimed acres.—I. J. M., 


Ind. 





NAME YOUR FARM 

Giving the farm a name is good advertis- 
ing; in fact, it is the first essential in good 
advertising of a farm that specializes or 
caters to certain markets in particular. 
Can you imagine a merchant not adver- 
tising his wares? He would not get very 
far if he did not. When one considers his 
farm in a business light, there is not much 
difference between a farm without a name 
than a store without a namé} Some may 
argue that a farm is a home*and not just 
a store—all the more reason why it should 
have a name and a suitable one at that. 

It is not egotism, on the owner’s part, 
to see his name neatly printed on the side 
of his barn; it is simply good business. 
However, there are extremes. A name put 
on with flowery, lettering and many flour- 
ishes, does appear egotistical, to say the 
least. A point that is well to bear in mind 
is this: the character of the man living 
there is revealed in the manner in which his 
name appears. A man of high and worthy 
character will not desire publicity at the 
expense of appearing egotistica]. So it is 
well to see to it that the name always dis- 
plays good advertising—its primary ob- 
ject. 

The actual naming of the farm is often 
much more difficult than at first will be 
supposed. There are so many things, 
usually, that must enter into considera- 
tion. The name must not be limited- 
that is it must not refer exclusively to the 
business of the farm such as the name, 
“Smith’s Hog Farm.” Nor would you 
want it to be merely representative of the 
home. To be correctly named, it must be 
representative of the farm and the home, 
as well. 

It should be modest, distinctive and 
above all suitable to the particular farm 
it represents. Such names as ‘Maple- 
View Farm,” ‘‘Lone Oak Farm,” ‘‘Cedar- 
Side” are distinctive. Farm names may 
be recorded, also. 

A farm with a name means good adver- 
tising for that farm and it also means the 
owner has pride in his possessions and with 
his name on his mail-box and perhaps 
on the barn also, he is not ashamed to let 
people know who lives there and what 
place it is.—I. J. M., Ind. 

The History. — Accomplishments of 
the Wisconsin Cheese Producers’ Associa- 


tion may be obtained upon request to the 
Wisconsin department of markets, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 
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MOtToRIsTs bought, in the first ten months of the fiscal 
year—110% more Gum-Dipped Cords bearing this trade- 
mark than in the same period of 1924. 


This remarkable increase was due to rad builtin by exclusive 


manufacturing processes—carried out by over 13,000 stockhold- 
ing employees who, having a definite and direct interest, hold to 
the closest standards of painstaking, accurate workmanship in mak- 
ing every tire of Firestone’s mammoth output a perfect product. 


They use the best materials obtainable— highest grade rubber 
direct from the plantations and sy cial fabric made in the 


Firestone Mills. 


It is only natural, with such a high quality product, that 
Firestone has attracted the best tire dealers of the country to 
serve the motoring public, in keeping with the Firestone pledge. 


Go to the Firestone dealer, whose service will still further 
increase your tire economy. 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 


irestone 








AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . 
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FARM BUREAU IN ANNUAL MEET 
THE American Farm Bureau Federa- 

tion closed its seventh annual meet- 
ing on December 9th. Probably the most 
unusual feature of this session was the 
fact that President Coolidge journeyed 
from Washington to Chicago to deliver 
an address to the farm bureau delegates 
on the day preceding the one on which 
his message was given to Congress. 

The delegates at the meeting of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation con- 
stitute the body which is supposed to de- 
termine the policies and formulate the 
program of work that is to be carried 
out by the executive officers. 

Following is a brief summary of the 
more important resolutions, which in 
effect express the attitude and policies 
of the organization: 

1. Request a law which will prevent 
importation of unadapted red clover and 
alfalfa seed and authority to stain all 
imported red clover and alfalfa seed, ex- 
cept Canadian grown. 

2. Oppose child labor law. 

3. Favor a division of cooperative mar- 
keting in United States department of 
agriculture. 

4. Pledge support to the cooperative 
marketing movement and _ state the 
policy of the farm bureau toward co- 
operative organizations. 

5. Request adjustment of postal rates 
to approximately 1924 level and urge 
economies in postal department. 

6. Favor a continuation of federal co- 
operation with the states in the construc- 
tion of roads and oppose any reduc- 
tion, in the federal highway system of 
roads already agreed upon by the secre- 
tary of agriculture and the state high- 
way departments. : 

7. Oppose the proposed increase in 
freight rates. 

8. Favor a truth-in-fabrics law. 

9. Endorse the proposal for a national 
Agricultural Day. 

10. Approve the service now being 
rendered by the government under the 
present merchant marine and _ insist 
upon regional representation in its de- 
velopment. 

11. Endorse the principle of protection 
from the introduction of foreign pests 
and diseases by quarantine, as embodied 
in the Federal Plant Quarantine Act, 
No. 37, of 1912. 

12. Favor a deep channel waterway 
from the Great Lakes to the ocean. 

13. Recommending power  develop- 
ment in connection with inland water- 
way development. 

14. Demand cooperative development 
of waterways, highways and railways. 

15. Endorse amendment of the Fed- 
eral Revenue Act of 1924 so as to make 
effective the exemption of cooperative 
marketing associations from federal in- 
come tax. 

16. State position on proposed revenue 
bill as follows: Increase ir personal ex- 
emptions and a decrease in normal tax 
rates; tax no incomes under $5,000; re- 
tain ‘differential in favor of earned in 
comes; tax at proper rates undistributed 
profits Of corporations; tax stock divi- 
dends; curtail sharply nuisance taxes, 
particularly on auto accessories, autos 
and trucks; capital stock tax should re- 
main; remove restrictions of states to 
tax national banks as other banks are 
taxed; federal government should stay 
in inheritance or estate tax field; op- 
posed to the abolition of the gift tax. 

17. Endorse the enactment of a fed- 
eral law based on the principle of a 
farmers’ export corporation, providing 
for the creation of an agency with broad 
powers for the purpose of so handling 
the surplus of farm crops that the Amer- 
ican producer may receive an American 
price in the domestic market and in 
struct the officers and representatives 
of the organization to work for the early 
enactment of such a law founded on 
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sound economic policy and not involv- 
ing government subsidy. 

From a financial standpoint the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation is on the 
soundest basis it has been on since its 
beginning. During the past year all debts 
have been paid and a small surplus ac- 
cumulated to start the new year. Ac 
cording to the report of the administra- 
tive department, $140,737.93 was collected 
as current income from the member 
states. On the basis of fifty cents per 
member going to the national organiza- 
tion, the dues from 281,476 members 
reached the national treasury. 

The election resulted in the selection 
of S. H. Thompson of Illinois as presi- 
dent, and E. A: O’Neil of Alabama, vice 
president. These officers serve for two 
years. 

Most conventions are much more 
drawn-out than is necessary. It seems 
that a certain amount of talking and 
speech-making is inevitable. At the re- 
cent meeting of the Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation the time devoted to consideration 
of the real job of determining policies 
and outlining a program for future work 
seemed far too small. A large percent- 
age of the time for three days was spent 
in listening to addresses on subjects, 
many of which, even tho of interest and 
importance, were such that delegates 
could easily obtain just as authentic in- 
formation upon them without utilizing 
the valuable time of the convention. 

The actual consideration of policies 
and a program for the coming year was 
finally reached late in the evening of the 
third day, after some delegates had gone 
home, and when most of the others were 
tired and anxious to start home. A simi- 
lar situation has existed at previous 
meetings of the Farm Bureau Federation 
and is a situation which seriously needs 
correction. There is great need for much 
more business-like, serious, and deliber- 
ate consideration of the actual business 
and policies of the organization. 


HOW MANY MANURE SHEDS? 


Count up right now the covered manure 
sheds in your neighborhood. I will be 
frank—I can call 500 farmers by name in 














this county and not one of them has a 
covered manure shed. 

How many of your acquaintances mix 
the horse and cow manures so as to keep 
the former from fire-fanging, during which 
it loses most of its nitrogen. 

And yet, here are some facts worth 
salting. The plant food in manure is as 
valuable as that which you dish out of a 
sack. Would you think of leaving a sack 
of acid phosphate under the eaves? Hun 
dreds of pennies forbid! 

Forty percent of the nitrogen and sixty 
percent of the potash voided by farm 
animals is in the liquid portion. Do you 
have holes bored in your stable floor for 
this to run thru or is the “entire”? manure 
stored in a shed with a cement bottom? 
Many a fortune has dribbled thru a rat- 
hole! 

In a few weeks of leaching, manure loses 
half of its value. Mixing the manure 


from different animals, keeping the mass 
packed and wet—(yes, the old familiar 
cold-pack method), saves a lot of valuable 
plant food. 
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Which is better? To construct a service- 
able manure shed for $30 and save $100 
worth of plant food or haul home from 
town $100 worth of sacked plant food to 
replace what ran down the ravine? 

Next to a modern, well-equipped home, 
a covered manure shed is a paying invest- 
ment for any farm.—lI. J. M., Ind. 


A CORNER BRACE 


In putting up a strong and simple corner 
brace, try this one. 

First notch the corner post and set it. 
Then fit the brace and run a wire (either 
smooth or barbed) from the bottom of the 
brace to the bottom of the post, as shown 


m A CoRNER Brace 
WiTHOUT A BRACE PosT 
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in the sketch, and twist tightly right close 
to the ground. 

This brace does not need any brace post 
and if the brace wire is twisted tight the 
corner post .will not give.—H. H., Ill. 


HIS MOST VALUABLE CROP 


After several years’ experience with 
white sweet clover, Chris Gronberg, 
renter on a large farm in Pottawattomie 
county, Iowa, declares it is the most valu- 
able crop he nas ever had on the farm. 

During practically all of these years, it 
has been his custom to plow under the 
first-year growth in the fall as green ma- 
nure, to be followed the next spring with 
corn. This has proved a successful pro- 
cedure in Gronberg’s case, in spite of the 
fact that neighbors and others told him 
such a plan would not work because the 
legume would come back strong the follow- 
ing spring and would clog the corn. 

Last spring, he seeded a forty-acre field 
to oats and sweet clover. “I thought it 
was going to choke out the oats,’’ Gron- 
berg says, ‘‘when the oats could hardly be 
seen at a distance because of the rank 
growth of clover. But it didn’t prove out 
that way. I got the grain bound and it 
threshed out fifty bushels to the acre. I 
blew the mixed sweet clover and oats straw, 
right into the barn and I find that it is 
making a real feed for the cattle. 

“But sweet clover is one of those good 
things that you have a hard time keeping 
down. It came right on again and from 
twenty acres I cut thirty-four loads of hay 
equal to alfalfa. I plowed the other half 
of the big crop under as green manure and 
the field looked like a broom when the job 
was done because of the great number of 
white roots sticking up thru the ground.” 

It cost only $2 an acre for seed to sow 
the forty acres. Gronberg says that once 
you get to growing the crop it does not 
take so much seed, for the ground is full of 
it. Nine pounds per acre, he says, is all 
he uses, and he gets a heavy stand from it. 

Gronberg is a big cattle feeder and for 
that reason sweet clover has a decidedly 
important place in his system of crop rota- 
tion. It isa big factor in solving the prob- 
lem of sufficient pasturage for the cattle. 

A wise system of crop rotation and turn- 
ing a legume under for green manure is 
not often on the program of the renter un- 
der the short-term lease, but this farmer 
is not handicapped that way. He has 
been on the same farm for the past eight 
years.—W, C. M., lowa. 
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Nimble FORD lubrication 


Why vital during the colder days ahead 


O lubricate your Ford with ordi- 
nary oil in cold weather is to run 
a needless risk. 

At 32° Fahrenheit, inferior oil 
may congeal and become thick and 
sluggish. 

Starting becomes next to impossi- 
ble. Oil distribution is tardy and in- 
complete. So wear is invited in the 
engine. The cost of engine up-keep 
rises as the thermometer drops. 

For your Ford is dependent on 
splash for its lubrication and re- 
quires a nimble oil at all times— 
especially in winter. 

Mobiloil “E” is nimble and lively. 
It circulates so quickly that it imme- 
diately provides every working part 
with an ample oil film. It’s as indif- 
ferent to freezing temperatures as 
an Esquimaux. 

Mobiloil “E” is refined from crude 
stocks chosen especially for their 
lubricating value by universally ac- 
knowledged authorities on lubrica- 





MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDE 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger, 
cars are specified below. 
The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below. “Arc” means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 
Follow winter recommendations when temper- 
atures from 32° F (freezing) to 0° F (zero) prevail. 
Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except 























Chevrolet FB .. Lid 
“* (other mod’s.) \Arc.|Arc.JArc.|Arc. JAre.|Arc 
































Chrysler . | ALATAIA | 
Dodge Brothers. .| A |Arc.] A Arc A |Are 
Essex. ...+.| A jAre.| A JArc.| A /Are 
Ford... . E/EJE/JE/E E 
Franklin. .......] BB| BB| BB| BB| BB| BB 
Hudson Super 6..} A jArc.| A jArc.| A |Arc 
Hupmobile... .... A jArc.| A jArc.| A jAre 
Maxwell... .. ..| A jAre.| A lArc A |Arc 
ash...........| A jArc.jAre.jArc.jArc Arc 
Oakland....... A |Are| A iArc.| A | A 
Oldsmobile 4... -J.2%.)....)....[....] A |Are 
Oldsmobile 6..-..| A jArc.| A |Arc | 
Overland........ A |Arc.| A jArc.| A /Arc 
Packard 8. ..| A \Are.| A jArc.| A /Are 
“ (other mod’s.| A jArc] A| AJ A/A 
Reo............| A jArc| A jArc.} A [Arc 
Rickenbacker 6..} A jArc.JArc.jArc.|Arc.jArc. 
Rickenbacker 8 ..| A jArc.] A jArc.}... ‘Seite 48 
_ See A ‘Are.JArc.jAre.jAre.|Arc.}.... 
Studebaker. ..... Arc.| A jArc.}| A jArc. 
Willys-Knight4..| B fare B |Arc.| B |Arc. 
Willys-Knight6..] A |Arc.]....|....]----1..-. 





Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “ E”’). fl : es 
If your car is not listed here, see the complete i x 
Chart at your dealer’s. : 
% 
1925 1924 1923 1922 j 
NAMES OF af 4 21 
PASSENGER ~ . eo |] © b 
CARS ESTES] Ee) 2 
EI; SIL ELST SIs 
a > Ss is => i> 
AlS14 |} => ia |= 
Buick... A jArc.| A |Arc.| A |Are 
Cadillac A |Arc.| A jArc.| Aj A os 
Chandler A jArc.| A jAre.| A [Are rr. 











tion. For quality it establishes a 
world’s standard. 

Before the Mobiloil Board of Engi- 
neers recommended Mobiloil “E” 
for Fords, they made an exhaustive 
study of the Ford motor. They 
learned every detail of its design 
and every one of its operating habits. 
They experimented with Ford engines 
under all sorts of conditions and in 
all climates. 

You may accept their recom- 
mendation of Mobiloil “E’’ with 
absolute confidence. No other 
group of men on earth have at 
their command greater oil and 
engine knowledge. 

The Mobiloil dealer will supply 
Mobiloil “E” in 1-gallon or 5-gallon 
sealed cans, in 15-, 30-, or 55-gallon 
steel drums or from bulk at the fair 
retail price of 30c a quart. 

Vacuum Oil Company, branches in 
principal cities. Address: New York, 
Chicago, Kansas City or Minneapolis, 
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A COOPERATIVE SUCCEEDS— 


WHEN members have sufficient 
confidence in their associa- 
tion to ignore the occasion- 
al tempting offers of private 
dealers. 

WHEN members can talk as intel- 
ligently about the plan and 
purpose of their organiza- 
tion as about the pro- 
ductive operations on their 
own farms. 

WHEN the foundation of coopera- 
tion is not a promise of 
profits, but a conviction 
that cooperation will bring 
the best possible returns 
under the circumstances. 

WHEN members ignore rumors, 
always seeking the facts of 
the business. 

WHEN the management knows the 
common pitfalls of both 
private and cooperative 
business enterprises and 
seeks constantly to avoid 
them. 

WHEN the promoters are the mem- 
bers who share the ups and 
the downs of the associa- 
tion without wavering in 
their loyalty. 

WHEN the economic need for co- 
operating is as great as for 
a retail store’in the mem- 
ber’s home trading center. 

WHEN each member reaps bene- 
fits according to his own 
skill in producing high- 
quality products. 











A JOB WHERE “RUBBER STAMP- 
ING” IS DANGEROUS 


HE men who are most responsible for 

the success of a business are not al- 
ways the men whom the public hear the 
most about. This may not be quite as 
true in cooperative as in private busi- 
ness, and yet it is not likely that the 
public, even members of cooperative as- 
sociations themselves, realize the re- 
sponsibility which falls upon the boards 
of directors of these associations. There 
is as much practice as theory in the 
statement that the future of agricultural 
cooperation in the United States de- 
pends upon the judgment and decisions 
of its present directors. These men, who 
break away from their farm work for a 
day or so, go to the business headquar- 
ters of the organization, and there as a 
board of directors sit down to iron out 
‘he problems and formulate the policies 
f their business, have a task which re- 
quires most serious thought, and in some 
instances no small.amount of worry. 

“Being the director of a cooperative 
association is easy, after the right kind 
of manager has been employed.” That 
sort of “rubber stamping” philosophy is 
frequently expressed, but recent legal 
opinion tells us that such a process is 
dangerous and may prove costly to the 
individual director who may be held 
liable to members for serious mismanage- 
ment of the business. The legal view- 
point, frequently expressed in litigation 
of corporations, is that directors are 
liable for any loss by reason of their acts 
beyond the powers given them by the 
corporation. To what extent this same 
rule will be applied to cooperative asso- 
ciations has not been definitely settled. 
One thing is certain, the law will hold 
directors responsible for unreasonable 
acts in which members suffer loss, and 
will not likely permit a director to 
escape responsibility by staying away 
from meetings; neither will it permit a 
director to clear himself by passing the 
buck to other directors. 

When twenty directors were being 
named by the members of a large co- 
operative association last spring, the 
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president of the organization set forth 
the following qualifications of the type 
of man that members should select to 
direct their business. 

Said the president: “A director of a 
cooperative marketing association should 
be a member who is absolutely loyal to 
the association or any other organization 
with which he is connected; to his 
church, to his school, and the upbuilding 
of his community. 

“A director should be a member who 
will take the part of the association, de- 
fend it, support it and never compromise 
with anyone on the principles of cooper- 
ative marketing. 

“A director should be a man who will 
familiarize himself with the theory and 
practice of cooperative marketing; a 
man of vision who is willing to sacrifice 
his own selfish interests in order to es- 
tablish a better selling system and there- 
by serve his fellowman. 

“A director must be broadminded and 
he must have the interest of the entire 
membership of the association at heart. 
He should not merely undertake to rep- 
resent the members in his own county. 

“You may vote for a man for political 
office from a standpoint of friendship, 
but no member should ever allow him- 
self to vote for any man for a director 
in any cooperative marketing association 
to which he belongs, »ecause of friend- 
ship or any other relation, except his 
fitness and qualifications for making co- 
operative marketing more successful and 
serviceable.” 

The type of man usually elected to 
direct the affairs of cooperatives is the 
conservative, farm-hardened person who 
carries the respect and confidence of 
members of his district. He is the type 
of farmer who has demonstrated his 
ability to handle his own business prob- 
lems thoughtfully and with dispatch. 

Louis H. Cohn, attorney for the 
Arkansas Cotton Growers’ Cooperative 
Association, has made a careful study of 
the duties and responsibilities of direc- 
tors. He talked very frankly about the 
ways and by-ways of directors when 
making an address at the Institute of 
Cooperation in Philadelphia last sum- 
mer. Among other points, he set forth 
certain rules which should guide direc- 
tors in discharging their duties. While 





A COOPERATIVE FAILS— 

WHEN producers have more con- 
fidence in private market- 
ing agents than the man- 
agement of their own co- 
operative. 

WHEN its purposes and plans are 
not understood by its own 
members. 

WHEN its only foundation is the 
promise to members of 
“cost of production plus a 
profit.”” 

WHEN members expect it to make 
all low-price years into 
high-price ones. 

WHEN large groups of the mem- 
bership persist in acting 
upon rumors destructive to 
the organization without 
first getting an explanation 
from headquarters. 

WHEN the management believes 
that a cooperative is im- 
mune from all the rigid, 
exacting rules which guide 
all business undertakings. 

WHEN promoters rather than the 
members show most en- 
thusiasm for the cooper- 
ative idea. 

WHEN members are not given the 
“truth and nothing but the 
truth” about the operation 
of their organization. 


—Geo. F. Johnson. 
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these rules given below are expressed in 
the writer’s own words, Mr. Cohn’s 
thoughts are embodied: 

1. Accept your position only if you 
have absolute confidence in the coopera- 
tive marketing of your crop and the par- 
ticular form of organization which has 
been set up to do the work. Study the 
articles of incorporation and the by-laws. 

2. Do not permit a single feature of 
the organization or operation of your 
business to remain hazy in your mind 
and do not be shy about asking ques- 
tions. 

3. Attend practically all meetings of 
the board and do not permit a single 
decision of that board to go thru if you 
can help it which you do not believe to 
be in the best interest of the members 
who elected you. Take your job seri- 
ously. 

4. If you are not in entire harmony 
with the cooperative idea, if you find 
yourself “rubber stamping” decisions of 
others, if your other interests and re- 
sponsibilities keep you away from direc- 
tors’ meetings frequently, if you find you 
cannot work with the other members of 
the board while still being convinced 
that your way is the right way, then by 
all means resign —G. F. J. 











TWO CLOVER CROPS IN A ROTA- 
TION 

Earl Slagle of Fulton county, Ohio, has 
been- trying out a five-year rotation which 
includes the use of three grain crops and 
two of clover. His crop yields have been 
very much larger since he has carried his 
fields thru a full five-year period on this 
rotation. 

He started the rotation with a crop of 
corn followed by oats and then clover. 
The hay crop was removed and the 
ground plowed for wheat. The second 
seeding of clover was made in the wheat. 
This fifth year crop usually is made up of 
a mixture of red clover and sweet clover. 
On some of his fields he has used red clover 
alone. The practice with this crop is to 
take off the hay crop or to pasture it and 
then fall plow for the next crop of corn. 

To balance the increase in nitrogen in 
the soil, Slagle uses 200 pounds of acid 
phosphate with his corn crop and another 
200 pounds with the oats crop. 

The second five-year period is well 
under way and the results are increasingly 
favorable. The yield of silage corn has 
been the highest ever secured and a por- 
tion of the field from which the corn was 
husked yielded better than in past years. 
The yield of wheat was high and came very 
near being equal to the state record. When 
questioned, Slagle admitted that the un- 
usual amount of nitrogen which the two 
clover crops put into the soil may even- 
tually cause his crops of small grains to 
grow so rank that they will lodge. How- 
ever, he said, “If that situation is encoun- 
tered it may be necessary to change my 
crops. I don’t want to change the rota- 
tion that is building up the fertility of my 
fields.” —H. E. M. 


Improving Winter Rations for Pigs, 
South Dakota experiment station bulletin 
No. 216. Brookings, South Dakota. 
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Gloria Swanson 
who stars in 
Wages of Virtue 
Madame Sans-Gene 
The Coast of Folly 














Thomas Meighan 
who stars in 


Tongues of Flame 
Old Home Week, and The 
Man Who Found Himself 
















Richard Dix 
who stars in 
The Lucky Devil 
The Shock Punch 
and coming, 
The Vanishing American 
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There are no 
more 9 o’clock towns! 





Betty Bronson 
who appears in 
Peter Pan, The Golden Prin- 

cess, Are Parents People? 
Not So Long Ago; coming, 
A Kiss for Cinderella 







The 9 o’clock people that were, are now part of the big world 
outside. What! Go to bed when all the world’s on show within 
a few miles! Fine chance! 

Today there are very few homes in the United States outside 
driving radius of a good theatre showing Paramount Pictures. 

In 1926 there is positively no need to be content with anything 
short of the best in entertainment. 

The great distributing department of Paramount Pictures is just 
as efficient in its work as the brilliant stars, directors, dramatists 
and technicians who have made the name of Paramount a shining 
light of leadership wherever entertainment is enjoyed. 

Not only is it true that each Paramount Picture lives up to a 
standard and an ideal, but it is distributed with a thoroughness 
that enables all to see it who express the wish to theatre managers. 

Paramount Pictures start a stream of exciting events evenings. 
On no account miss such wonderful Paramount productions as: 
“The Ten Commandments,” “A Son of His Father,” “Thundering 
Herd,” “The Trouble with Wives,” “The Pony Express,” “North 
of 36,” “The Street of Forgotten Men,” and “Night Life of New 
York.” 

Patronize the nearest good theatre. Show by going that you 
want the best in motion pictures, just as you do in radios, roads, 
automobiles or tractors. 


Noah Beery 
who appears in 
North of 36 


Contraband 
Wild Horse Mesa 






Greta Nissen 

who appears in 
In the Name of Love 
Loet, a Wife; coming, 
The Wanderer 
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This name and trademark always lead you to the better pictures 
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ADOLPH TUKOR 
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Paramount Pictures 









"If its a Paramount Picture it's the best show in town / 
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USING RADIO IN BUYING FEED 


OUR telephone is on a party line. The 
other morning when I took down the re- 
ceiver to see if the line was busy I over- 
heard the following conversation: 

“Hello, Likans Brothers. That you, 
Fred?” 

“Hello. Yes, this is Fred. 
do for you?” 

“This is John Goslin. I want to buy 
about 50 bushels of shelled corn. What 
price have you on it?” ; 

“Just a minute, Mr. Goslin. Homer is 
getting the market over radio now. Our 
price yesterday was 86 cents for numbertwo 
mixed. Hold the line a minute and I can 
give you today’s price.” : 

I realized that 1 was eavesdropping, yet 
the conversation had taken such an inter- 
esting turn that I could not hang up. 
Here was something new. ; 

“Hello, Mr. Goslin,” came Fred Likans’ 
voice again. ‘The corn market has 
opened two cents lower so we can make 
you number two mixed at 84 cents a bush- 
el ” 


What can I 


“All right, Fred. I'll be down after a 
load this afternoon.” 

Up-to-date business, I thought. And 
that is just the way Likans- Brothers, 
millers and feed dealers, of Greene county, 
Missouri, make use of their radio set. 
They buy and sell on the day’s market 
regardless of what the feed they have on 
hand may have cost. They no longer de- 
pend on market letters and telegraphed 
quotations to know the condition of grain 
and feed markets. They know that many 
of their farmer buyers are now making use 
of radio to get the latest market news and 
that unless their prices correspond to radio 
markets they cannot hope to make sales. 

Farmers everywhere can protect them- 
selves by getting grain and feed markets 
over radio and refusing to buy unless the 
dealer is in line.—C. F., Mo. 


HOW RADIO WAVES TRAVEL 

Much has been written in a technical 
and non-technical way about radio; how it 
operates, and what it is, etc., yet there are 
a great many people still who have only 
the vaguest idea concerning it. This article 
is intended to give a few simple facts con- 
cerning radio, in such a simple way as to 
clear up part of the mystery. 

Radio has properly been described as 
ether waves, similar to the waves caused 
on the surface of a still body of water 
when a stone is dropped into it. On the 
water the waves travel out in every direc- 
tion in perfect circles, less and less 
noticeable the farther they get from the 
starting point. The average person will 
recall, however, from his high school 
studies that those ripples or waves are all 
exactly the same length. That is, if it is 
twelve inches from the crest of the first 
wave to the crest of the second, it is also 
twelve inches from crest of fifty-first to 
fifty-second, even tho the latter two are 
so low in height as to be almost invisible. 

In the case of radio, imagine the sending 
station as a stone dropped into the ether at 
a given point, sending off impulses or 
waves in every direction, just as in the 
case of a stone dropped into a body of 
water. The radio impulses, however, in- 
stead of being actual ripples in the air, or 
more technically in the ether, are merely 
miniature discharges of electric energy, 
first a positive, then a _ negative, 


following each other at tremendously high 
frequency, thousands upon thousands of 
these impulses, leaving the sending station 
each second. 

Just as in the case of the stone on the 
water, the impulses become weaker and 
weaker the farther they get from the 
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source, so that very delicate instruments 
are required to react to these feeble im- 
pulses at the receiving end. These im- 
pulses travel at a rate of speed beyond 
human imagination. Most authorities 
state that these impulses travel at the 
speed of light, which is 186,000 miles per 
second. Others state that the speed is not 
quite that great. In any event, it is appar- 
ent that transmission by radio is practi- 
cally instantaneous. Tests show that when 
a speaker is talking into a microphone in 
the front of a large hall, his voice is 
actually heard by a radio fan five hundred 
miles away before it reaches the listener 
sitting in the back of the room in which he 
is speaking. 

Going back again to the comparison 
with ripples on the surface of still water, 
it is apparent that when a large stone is 
dropped into the water it will cause larger 
waves, or ripples, that is, it will be farther 
from the crest of wave number one to the 
crest of wave number two, than when a 
smaller stone is dropped. In just the same 
way radio waves are of different lengths. 
There is this difference in the case of 
radio waves. The amount of power or 
energy used by the sending station will 
not affect the length ‘of the wave. The 
length of the radio wave is theoretically 
controlled by the length of the sending 
antenna altho it is actually controlled by 
other important adjustments in addition. 
However, in radio, just as in the case of 
the stone and water, the waves or ripples, 
will all be the same length no matter how 
far from the source they may go. Also, 
theoretically, in radio, just as in the other 
case, these waves will go on forever. Ac- 
tually, of course, they get weaker and 
weaker until they disappear entirely. 

When a radio station is operating on a 
wave length of four hundred meters, it is 
four hundred meters or twelve hundred 
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In other words, when you are tuned in 
to a station on a wave length of four hun- 
dred meters, your antenna is intercepting 
and your set is reacting to 750,000 im- 
pulse changes per second. The purpose of 
the receiving set, after receiving these 
impulses is to change them down to a 
frequency, or vibration rate that is audible 
to the ear, which means a frequency below 
10,000 per second.—R. W. L. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING BY RADIO 

Those who have radio sets will be glad 
to know that Successful Farming will 
broadcast information on timely farm 
topics. Thru an arrangement with WHO, 
the powerful broadcasting station of the 
Bankers’ Life Company at Des Moines, 
Iowa, short talks will be broadcasted by 
editors of Successful Farming on two days 
each week. Remember that Tuesday ar: 
Thursday are the days and the time ‘s 
12:10 noon. 

Tune in on WHO and hear these talks. 
—Editor. 





RADIO HELPS STOCK BUYER 


Ike N. Shontz of Laclede county, Mis- 
souri, who is an extensive stock buyer and 
shipper never goes out to buy cattle, sheep 
or hogs until the livestock markets have 
opened and he gets the reports over his 
radio. He no longer has to purchase on 
the previous day’s market. He listens in 
each morning and makes a note of any 
changes in prices. If the market on hogs 
has advanced, he closes the deal with 
Farmer Jones for that load of hogs. If 
the cattle market has taken a slump, he 
does not buy cattle that day but wa:ts to 
see how low the market is going. Selling 
several dozen carloads of livestock each 
year, he is able to pick the best time toship. 

“T figure that my radio has paid for it- 
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Radio in an Ohio farm home 


fifty-six feet from the crest of one wave to 
the crest of the next. These waves will 
remain constant in length, no matter how 
far they travel. They may become more 
and more feeble, but the length of the 
wave will always be exactly the same. 
Another method of classifying radio 
waves is to indicate the cycles of changing 
impulses per second. That is, as mentioned 
before, with regard to the alternating from 
positive to negative impulse. These im- 
pulses follow each other from the sending 
station in rapid succession, first a positive 
impulse, then a negative one. Since these 
waves are of known length and are travel- 
ing at a fixed rate of speed, the number 
of changes from positive to negative can 
be calculated. In the case of a four-hun- 
dred-meter wave length, the number of 
complete changes, or the cycles of change, 
will be 750,000 per second, and is expressed 
as 750 kilocycles, 





self at least a dozen times,” said Shontz. 
“It has taken a lot of the gamble out of 
stock buying, has enabled me to pay farm- 
ers more for their stuff for I can deal on a 
narrower margin since I’m in such close 
touch with the market. There is less dan- 
ger of my losing money on my purchases. 
I think every farmer should have a radio 
set. He can make it pay as a business in- 
vestment to say nothing of the pleasure 
the whole family will get out of the after- 
noon and evening programs.’’—C. F., Mo. 

Radio has climbed in a little more than 
five years from the hobby of a few scien- 
tists with a total annual business of less 
than $6,000,000 in the United States to a 
business of more than $500,000,000 in 
1925, a growth of about $200,000,000 in a 
fear. There are now 584 stations, 108 
fcien operated by educational institutions, 
47 by churches and 39 by newspapers. 
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Your Opportunity for Saving 


OU write your name on the coupon 
below. We send you free this big 
complete Catalogue for Spring. 


And then you will have in your home 
what is much more than a book—you 
will have one of the great marvels of the 
world of business—a book that has 
back of it over 100 acres of fresh new 
merchandise for you to choose from 
—bought with over 60 million dol- 
Jars in cash! 


What This Means to You 


This means that you, too, may share 
in the low prices made possible by this 
tremendous buying. It means that you 
may share in all the savings that 60 
million dollars can secure. 


Cash buys cheaper than credit—al- 
ways. Things are bought cheaper by the 
car load than if bought by the dozen. 
These savings are yours. 


Here is true cooperative buying. 
Eight million families buy through 
Ward’s. Buying together, all of them 
get lower prices: Because these sav- 
ings made through large buying are 
always passed on to our patrons in 


Montgome 


the form of lower prices. These sav- 
ings are your savings—always. 


Is a Saving of $50 
Interesting to You? 


There is a saving of $50 in cash this sea- 
son for you—if you use this Catalogue 
—if you send all your orders to Ward’s. 
And this saving is a real saving because— 

“We never sacrifice quality to make a 
low price.”” Because we offer no price 
baits. A low price at Ward’s is a low 
price on goods of standard, serviceable 
quality. And your satisfaction is always 
guaranteed by— 


Ward’s Original Mail 
Order Guarantee: 


“Your money back if you are not satis- 
fied.’”” That has been the Golden Rule 
Policy at Ward’s since 1872. 

So send for the Catalogue. One copy 
may just as well be yours. It contains 
86 departments—86 big stores —Auto- 
mobile Tires and Accessories, Furniture, 
Stoves, Radio, everything to wear or 
use at money saving prices. Send for 
your Catalogue. You, too, can share in 
these savings on everything you buy 
for the Home, the Farm and the Family. 


smear Ward &Co 





The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 













Your orders are shipped 
within 24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped within 24 hours. 
That saves time. But besides, one of our seven 
big houses is near to you. Your letter reaches 
us quicker. Your goods go to you quicker. It is 
quicker and cheaper, and more satisfactory to 
send all your orders to Ward's. 





To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Dept.60-H 
Baltimore or 7 Kansas City St. Paul 
Portland, Ore. akland, Calif. Fort Worth 
(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 
Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
_— complete Spring and Summer Cata- 
jogue. 





will sent you free if you are inter- 


A copy of our Wall Paper Sample Book 
ested. Shall we send you a copy? ala 
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RAISED GOOD CROPS IN OFF 
YEARS 


HEN crops were somewhat below 

normal in his section of Ohio, S. W. 
Brockney produced crops considerably 
above the average. This man, together 
with a group of other good farmers in his 
county, had started keeping rather com- 
alete records on their farm work in 1922. 
Pach year they had kept up this record 
work and had very definite reports on 
their crop yields. 

In 1922 Brockney’s corn was six bushels, 
his wheat three bushels and his oats eleven 
bushels more than the average of all the 
group. This included his own crop in the 
average. 

The next season was.one of those years 
when the statement, “Everybody has a 
good crop,” iscommon. That year Brock- 
ney just stuck to the average. His crops 
were high in yield but no more so than was 
the yield of other farmers in the group 
who were keeping records. 

The season of 1924 was another trying 
one. It was wet and cold. Unfavorable 
weather continued until late in the sum- 
mer. This year again Brockney came for- 
ward with a crop yield considerably above 
the aver His corn made 50 bushels 

r acre when the average was 26 bushels. 

is wheat made 35 bushels which was 25 
percent better than the combined yield 
of all wheat growers who were keepin 
records along with him. The cash value o 
his crops was $12.38 per acre above the 
average. The 1925 yields were rather 
high for all and, as on the second year 

reviously, the crops of all were rather 
high in yield. This time, as was the case 
in the other good year, Brockney’s yields 
were only about the same as were the crops 

of other men who had kept records with 
him. 
Why the Yields Were High 

Were there reasons for his high yields 
when the average returns from the grain 
fields were reduced by unfavorable weather 
conditions? A visit to the farm operated 
by this man who seems to know how to 
secure good crops in spite of the season 
or the year, seemed to indicate that there 
are distinct reasons for his success. In- 
quiry among those who know him and his 
farm omnes I forth interesting comment 
bearing upon possible explanations. One 
man said, ‘‘He’s a good farmer and does 
all his work well.’’ Another said, “His 
farm is under-drained and therefore the 
excessive rainfall in the crop growing sea- 
son of 1924 did less damage to his corn 
and oats and wheat.”’ A third said, “He 
has kept up the fertility of his soil and that 
seems to enable him to produce a good crop 
whenever he wants to do so.” 

Really there were three things that 
seemed to account for his good crops in 
off years. He had used many hundreds of 
rods of tile. He had laid most of these tile 
himself. He had not been able to do the 
job at once but had installed main or later- 
al whenever he could afford to buy tile or 
had time to lay it. Brockney says he has 
not yet completed the job of laying tile. 
However, it would seem that all parts of 
his farm have tile where drainage is most 
needed. These tile drain off the water 
from the low places and prevent ponds 
from forming. They take the excess water 
out of the soil and enable the roots to do 
better work in feeding the plants. Be- 
cause his soil is drained the folds dry up 
and warm up quicker in the spring and 
provide a better growing condition for his 
crops. It was in the season of 1924, that 
the result of his drainage was most appar- 
ent. That year there was one heavy rain 
after another until the farmers were kept 
out of their fields for weeks at a time. The 
crop growth on many farms was very slow 

because the soil was waterlogged. On 
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Brockney’s field the surplus moisture was 
drawn off by the many lines of tile that 
had been installed thru the years. The 
fact that the farm was well tiled surely 
was one reason why his yields were 
superior. 

_ The keeping of livestock has always pro- 
vided an abundance of manure for this 
farm. No grain is sold except wheat. 
Very likely the amount of f which is 
purchased will return enough fertility to 
the farm to replace that carried off in the 
wheat. The manure is guarded very care- 
fully on the farm and applied to one of 
the crops in the rotation so that each field 
is covered once each four years. The 
manure keeps up the fertility and has the 
soil in a productive state. That’s another 
reason why he gets good crops in off years. 

Applications of acid phosphate keep up 
the only element of fertility that seems to 
be lacking. The soil is rich in potash. 
The manure and the growing of clover and 
alfalfa replace the nitrogen. Acid phos- 
phate quite tg ae increases crop 
yields. Because Brockney uses it, is a 
third reason for his high yields in bad 
years. 

This farmer follows a four-year rotation 
rigidly. So do most of the others. Hence, 
this is not one of the reasons why his yields 
are superior, altho splendid crops would 
not be possible if he did not rotate. He 
plows, discs, harrows and cares for his 
crops in a thoro-going manner. So do 
many of the others for they are men who 
are classed as good farmers. Really the 
tile, the use of manure and the use of acid 
my go are the outstanding reasons 
or his good crops when seasons are un- 
favorable.—H. E. M. 


SILO FORMS FOR WATER TROUGH 


In Greene county, Missouri, almost 
every farmer with a concrete silo has a 
watering trough made by using the silo 
form. Other farmers have rrowed 
these forms for the purpose of making a 
concrete tank. The forms, being lined 
with sheet iron, give a smooth surface that 
does not require plastering, if a very wet 














mixture of concrete is used. The round 
troughs have many advantages to square- 
cornered ones—more stock can drink 
around them and they are easier to make 
since the form may be put together in a 
short. time. 

A space is first cleared away for the 
trough and in most cases a shallow pit is 
dug in order to make use of the full four- 
foot form while having the wall low enough 
for stock to reach over it. The extra 
—e is very convenient as storage if 
other troughs are fed from the large one. 
With the space leveled, a layer of gravel 
is spread down and the concrete poured 
on, making a floor about three inches thick. 
As the concrete dries a heavy piece of 
timber or “‘tamper’ is used to pack it so 
that the finished product is stronger and 
less porous. 

The silo forms are placed on this bottom 
while the concrete is>still “green” and a 
piece of woven wire cut the nght length to 
fit inside the forms. This wire is worked 
down into the green material of the bot- 
tom to help bind the two together. As the 
concrete is poured into the forms this wire 
is kept away from the edge and results in 
a reinforcement that makes the troughs 
very durable, 
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A tool for working the coarse gravel 
away from the wall oi the form is made b 
having a blacksmith strsighten the honk 
of a garden hoe. This straight hoe is 
worked down around the walls as the con- 
crete is poured in. It insures a smooth 
wall by allowing the thin material to run 
against the forms. It is usually nocessary 
to plaster the inside of these trough: altho 
some have been built that hold weter 
without plastering. 

If the tank is to be used for more than 
one pasture, it may be placed on the ling 
and fences stretched to it when the forms 
are removed. Old horse shoes half buried 
in the top of the wall make very 
anchors to tie the fence to.—C. F., Mo 


WHAT SHALL WE READ? 


The long evenings of winter are already 
upon us and more time is available for 
reading than during the busy season. 

It goes without saying that agricultural 
literature should have a place in any read- 
ing course which is to selected. The 
natural sciences will necessarily appeal to 
many, partly because they are all related 
to the complex science of agriculture and 
partly because they furnish a most inter- 
esting study. Their pursuit can be made 
profitable to both old and young alike. 

One of the most interesting of all the 
departments of literature is biography. 
The life of a great and good man, partic- 
ularly of one who has had to overcome 
great obstacles to win success, furnishes 

th a lesson and an inspiration to the 
reader. The study of biography leads to 
the study of history, for in biography we 
study the ple who make history. Not 
only the history of our country, but state 
Po | local history should be studied by 
every American citizen and every Ameri- 
can boy and girl. 

Poetry is another department of litera- 
ture which may not be overlooked, for it 
ministers to the aesthetic side of our na- 
tures. Those who have a taste for it find 
it one of the most enjoyable branches of 
literature, and those who have not a taste 
for it should cultivate a taste. 

Books of travel will interest a great 
many of the young people and may be 
profitably re; They will familiarize the 
reader with many places concerning which 
he would like to know. 

No matter in what direction the reader’s 
tastes and preferences may lead him he 
should select only the best and be satisfied 
with nothing else. Life is too short to 
waste even the smallest portion of it in 
the reading of inferior books. Parents 
should also see to it that their children are 

rovided with good, wholesome reading. 

wd out the bad by furnishing some- 
thing good. A taste for the good can and 
should be cultivated in early years.— 
H. 8. K. B., Ind. 


SHELLAC FOR TOOL HANDLES 

Tools with wooden handles generally 
break where the metal and the wood join. 
Here the wood is mashed, water eventually 
gets in and rot further weakens the handle; 
the first extra heavy strain snaps it off. 
I have found that a coat of shellac will 
almost double the time before the handle 
will break. Paint rubs off—generally on 
one’s hands especially if the tool is used 
in warm weather. 

Shellac not only makes the handle very 
smooth, thus avoiding slivers, but it water- 
roofs it as well. Handles that I shel- 
acked three and four years ago look bet- 
ter than new today altho many of them 
have been exposed to all the weather there 
has been. enever a new tool is bought, 
the first thing we do is to give the wooden 

arts a coat of orange shellac. This can 
5 bought at any hardware, drug store, or 
lumber yard.—I. J. M. 


Training the Police Dog by Kollet. A 
clear, well written book. It contains 46 
pages and is paper bound. Judy Co. 
Price $1. 
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Texaco Motor Oil 
The clean, clear, golden col- 


i or of TEXACO Motor Oil, 
| like the TEXACO Red Star 
}.and Green T itself, is dis- 
| tinctive of a quality product. 


TEXACO Motor Oil is clean 
and clear because it is pure— 


| and purity means freedom 


from hard carbon. TEXACO 
Motor Oil, full-bodied in 
all grades, performs a per- 
fect lubricating service. 
Texaco Gasoline 
Clean, crystal-clear and vola- 


| tile. It is nationally respected 


for its high volatility, full 
power—and a quick start in 
zero weather. Wherever you 


get it, TEXACO Gasoline 


lk} can be depended upon for 
i} maximum motor results — 
ij and maximum mileage. 
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Texaco 
Thuban Compound 


| A heavy mineral oil for the 
| transmissions and differen- 
|| tials of automobiles and for 


all enclosed gearing on farm 


|. tractors. TEXACO Thuban 


Compound adheres to and 


| coats the gear teeth, yet is 


fluid enough to circulate per- 


| fectly through all bearings. 


Texaco Tractoil 
This special TEXACO farm 
product is a most efficient 
heavy oil for tractor engine 
lubrication. TEXACO Tract- 
oil withstandsunusually high 


| temperatures without break- 


ing down. Carbon deposits 


| are greatly minimized and a 


protective film maintained 


i) on cylinder walls and bear- 
| ings at all engine pressures. 


TEXACO farm products include 
axle grease, cup grease, harvester 
oils, separator oils, roofings, hare 
ness oil, home lubricant and 
many others. One name 


, forall—TEXACO, 
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OT far from your own fields hangs this 
sign. It marks the place of local distribu- 
tion of Texaco Petroleum Products; one 

of many thousands that display this same Red 
Star and Green T of THE TEXAS COMPANY in 
every near and far place of the earth. 


Increasing thousands of farm owners who 
keep pace with the increasing use of machinery 
have discovered that there is as much differ- 
ence in petroleum products as there is in feeds, 


breeds or methods; and to ever-increasing 
thousands this Texaco sign is accepted as it is 
intended to be—not a mere eye-catcher for busi- 
ness, but a signed pledge of superior quality. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, UV. S. A. 
Texaco Petroleum Products 
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FARM RECORDS POINT THE WAY 
MORE than a year ago several Black 

Hawk county, Iowa, farmers started 
with the assistance of the state college 
extension service to keep complete busi- 
ness records on all their farm enterprises. 
They wanted to find whether there were 
any leaks in their methods, and, if so, 
how unnecessary depleting of resources 
might be eliminated. 

Six of the group of more than a dozen 
and a half who started, finished a year of 
farm business record keeping, summed up 
their accounts and made a study of them 
with a view to improving their manage- 
ment for this year. These men like to 
keep the records, since they see the ob- 
jects, and are continuing it this season. 

The others soon dropped by the way- 
side in their account keeping, saying either 
that the extra work was too much or that 
they did not wish to maintain records. 
They did not realize the purposes of the 
project. 

The six men who decided to continue 
with the figures saw after awhile more 
clearly than ever before that a well- 
balanced farm should have a good size of 
busin get big crop yields, have a rea- 
sonable livestock return and make efficient 
use of labor and machinery if it is to show 
the most satisfactory profit. 

The records are proving to be a mirror 
into which these six men may-look to see 
in which direction they are working with 
any project on their farms. They may 
compare with one another and learn 
whether their differences in return or profit 
are due to varying proportions of cattle, 
hogs, poultry, different rations, or differ- 
ence in equipment and management. 

Records of All Enterprises 

The records are of all crop, livestock and 
other enterprises on the farms. Labor and 
machinery costs are kept and a complete 
inventory is taken at the close of a year. 

George Cunningham, one of the mem- 
bers of the group of six that persisted with 
the figures, found out some helpful things 
at the beginning of this last year about 
managing his 80-acre farm. Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s records did not show him with a 
handsome income last year, but he took 
some tips which are makin his task easier 
now. Like the others in the group of six, 
he has cows and sells butterfat and raises 
hogs. 

“In the first place, the records told me 
how much money I was not making,” 
Mr. Cunningham began when questioned 
about the new project. “I found that I 
spent too much for expensive feeds which 
were used to make my herd of cows pro- 
duce as I wanted them to. I should have 
obtained that feed by producing alfalfa 
and sweet clover on my farm. If we dairy- 
men are going to manage cows success- 
fully on high-priced land, we must grow 
more of the feeds needed by sowing le- 
gumes, which fit well into the rations. 
Record keeping last year demonstratéd 
that to me. 

“Also it is necessary to know what the 
cows are producing, by testing their milk, 
determining the feed costs and knowing 
the return for a dollar invested in feeds. 
Such procedure makes one realize that 
only the best producing cows can pay their 
way on the successful farm.” 

Last year Cunningham had a little over 
63 percent of his farm in crops. He had 
11 acres of hay. The yield was 2.6 tons 
an acre. This season he had six acres of 
alfalfa that made four tons to the acre, or 
24 tons of valuable hay, containing a high 
protein content, which will be useful in 
the dairy ration. 

While he was putting up the big yield 
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of alfalfa hay this summer, several of his 
neighbors were getting a ton and a half of 
ordinary hay to the acre. In the coming 
season, he will have 11 acres of alfalfa. 
He has 20 acres of sweet clover that he 
used as pasture this fall. He expects to 
have the livestock on it again next spring 
and summer. Cunningham seeded sweet 
clover when he decided after considerable 
study that it would produce an abundant 
amount of feed economically. He would 
not take $30 a ton for the alfalfa hay. 

The records pointed out that he re- 
ceived 93 percent of his income from live- 
stock. Therefore, it was impressed upon 
him just how important it 1s to get the 
most possible from his cows, hogs and poul- 
try. Another point in Cunningham’s rec- 
ords was the amount of machinery. It 
was disclosed that he had the highest ma- 
chinery investment per crop of the six— 
$22. The lowest of the group was $3.90 
an acre. 

V. A. Duyn, another of the record keep- 
ers, said he did not have enough of his 
118-acre farm in crops. Fifty-three per- 
cent of his farm was thus occupied, in- 
cluding 11 acres of corn and 16 acres of 
oats. Too much of the land was in pasture 
he said. Van Duyn demonstrated effec- 
tively that raising of alfalfa is of much 
help to the livestock farmer. He tried a 
small tract this year—less than an acre— 
in alfalfa, and found it supplied ample 

















Cunningham with his record book 


pe for 35 spring pigs. They had a 
ittle other feed to start, and then had only 
the alfalfa. After they had their fill, Van 
Duyn still had enough left for a fairly 
good load at the first. cutting. 

Art Hansen, another of the six, said he 
found little in the records that would in- 
fluence him to change any methods. This 
possibly was due to the fact that he al- 
ready had a thoro organization in force on 
his place. He is operating 283 acres on a 
share basis and got a good sum as his own 
net income last year. Hansen’s cows re- 
turned $189 each. He zot 97 percent of his 
income from livestock, having cows, hogs 
and poultry. Sixty-three percent of the 
place was in crops. He places a great deal 
of emphasis on raising corn on land which 
is in the proper shape to produce at least 
60 bushels to the acre and follows a system 
of soil building. Last year he had 80 
acres of corn, 40 of oats, 30 of hay and 29 
of other crops. He will continue to keep 
records. 

A. L. Forney and Will Mumper both 
said they would continue the record work. 
Forney said the greatest help to him was 
the opportunity to compare his figures 
with others. He deciced after a study of 
records that he had too few hogs, and this 
year increased his swine enterprise. 

Still another. William Bridge, said the 
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records proved useful’to him but that one 
cannot always put his finger on the place 
where improvement may be made. He 
emphasized that too much machinery 
and too many horses will eat into the 
revenue. One may strike a balance in 
the amounts of this sort of eyuipment and 
power needed in order to have the right 
amount, Bridge thinks. He keeps only 
4 horses on his 120 acres and does not 
have a hired man, unless in emergencies. 

Records often make one see more plain- 
ly the rapidity with which machinery 

epreciates when not housed in a machine 
shed. A coat of rust is not ample to pro- 
tect implements from the changing weath- 
er conditions. Proper care makes it pos- 
sible to charge off a smaller amount an- 
nually in the accounts. 

Bridge last year had 74 percent of his 
farm in crops and showed a neat income 
for his management—the highest of the 
six. He had a total real estate investment 
of $36,000 and a working capital of $5,193. 
There were 22 acres of the farm in corn, 
23 in oats, 19 in hay and 25 in other crops. 
His cows returned $153 each and hog re- 
ceipts were $63.95 per sow. A significant 
fact is that only 50 percent of his income 
was procured from livestock. In use of 
labor he got 42.7 crop acres per man and 
22.2 crop acres per horse. 

All of the men said they had some kind 
of records before taking up the new sys- 
tem. They were agreed that a complete 
record brings before one a birdseye view 
of an entire year’s business and suggests 
ideas which possibly would not be thought 
of otherwise. They said it is a little work 
to keep the accounts, but they are willing 
to do it. One of the men transfers to his 
complete record book once a month from 
another in which he sets down daily 
figures.—W. J. H., lowa. 


ALFALFA BOOSTS CORN CROP 


“T husked 100 bushels of corn per acre 
this fall,” said Gale McLean-of eastern 
Iowa, “and while I was getting the land in 
shape for this crop, I was getting greater 
returns per acre than I did this year from 
the corn. Eight years ago this three and 
one-half acre plot was seeded to alfalfa 
and every year since that time it has 
yielded from three to five tons per acre. 
t wouid average at least four tons per 
acre during that time. 

“Figuring the corn at 60 cents per bushel 
the gross return would be $60 per acre. 
I couldn't get that for the corn now. Figur- 
ing the alfalfa at $20 per ton the average 
gross return would be $80 per acre. Bran 
costs us .ow better than $30 per ton. On 
that basis a ton of bran would be equiva- 
lent to one and one-half tons of alfalfa. 
But I have found in my feeding experience 
that a ton and a half of the alfalfa .s worth 
more than a ton of b~an. 

“But in another sense the alfalfa is 
worth considerably more because it put 
my land in shape to raise 100 bushels of 
corn. The average corn crop of the state 
is 43 bushels per acre, so that I would be 
safe to say that the alfalfa ‘s responsible 
for an increase of at least 50 bushels this 
year. I think that we should begin to con- 
sider alfalfa from this angle as well as 
from the great feeding value of the crop. 

“T am so well pleased with the results 
that I am increasing the acreage year by 
year. I would increase faster but our soil 
needs two to three tons of lime per acre. 
I am putting the lime on just as fast as I 
can find time to doit. At the present time 
we have a four-acre field of alfalfa, two 
years old; one field, one year old, and three 
and one-half acres of sweet clover that I 
put in this fall.”—A. A. B., Iowa. 





A sound system of agricultural educa- 
tion stands squarely for high man yields 
as-well as high acre yields, ard seeks to 
prevent a rural class from growing up in 
America, a class that is different from and 
antagonistic to the city class——Dr. H. 
J. Waters, 
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Only $ 5.00 Down 


Buys ANY 


WITTE 


ENGINE 


Up to 10 
H-P. 


All Sizes 2 to 25 H-P. 








Now, Anyone Can Afford a WITTE! 


Here's a revolution in farm power---now a cheap, dependable one-profit 
engine within the reach of every progressive person---you can make big 
extra profit every year you have a WITTE ENGINE working for you. 


Burns Kerosene, Gasoline, Distillate, Gas Oil or Gas! 


Here’s the standard engine value 
—the WITTE Throttling-Governor 
ENGINE which burns kerosene, 
gasoline, distillate gas oil, gas, and 
most all cheap fuels without any spe- 
cial attachments. With the WITTE 
you are no longer at the mercy of 
fuel fluctuations—you get steady de- 
pendable power and always use the 
cheapest fuels. . 

An All-Purpose Engine 

The WITTE delivers the big sur- 
plus of power that you need for the 
larger heavier jobs but can also be 
speeded down to handle small jobs 
at a minimum fuel cost. Easily 
moved from place to place—the 
WITTE answers every power need 
on the place. Trouble-Proof and 
so simple to operate that a boy can 
tend to it. Makes all farm work 
easy and cheap—Louis Knoche says: 
“IT didn’t know a WITTE could 
show me such a profit. I do all the 
chores easily and quickly and have 
saved the wages of several hands 
this year. The engine works like a 
charm and I have kept it going 
steadily ever since I got it.” 





Built By the 
Who Sells Them 


I build my engines and I sell them 
—I have been doing this for over 
forty years. Over 150,000 satisfied 
customers say that the WITTE is the 
one engine that can be relied upon 
allthe time. And because I build the 
WITTE and sell it direct to you I 
give you a price that no one can 
equal on such a high-quality engine. 
I deal with you personally—if there 
is any problem confronting you in 
the purchase of an engine, write me 
personally and I'll help you. 


Ed. H. Witte. 























Write for My Free 
Engine Book Now— 








Magneto 
Equipped 
and 2 flywheels 











Or if interested, for the 
above catalogue. 








No obligation whatever. We also make 
Log and Tree Saws, Saw Rigs and Pumps. 
If you are more interested in one of these, 
check the coupon and we'll send you a 
book that tells you all about it. Write 
To-day. ED. H. WITTE. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1610 Witte Bidg., - Kansas City, Mo. 
1610 Empire Bldg., - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1610 WITTE Bidg., San Francisco, Calif 


Sold Direct From Factory 
to You 


Iemploy no salesmen—the WITTE 
ENGINE is sold direct from my fac- 
tory to you at the lowest price in his- 
tory and I give you nearly a year to 
pay on any size, 2 to 25 horse-power. 


Lifetime Guarantee 


The WITTE ENGINE is guaran- 
teed for a lifetime of hard, steady 
work—mechanically perfect, built of 
only the best selected materials in the 
largest factory of its kind in the world. 
Completely equipped with Wico Mag- 
neto, Speed and Sour Regulator and 
Throttling Governor. 
complete without these. 


30 Days Trial 


So confident am I that the WITTE 
ENGINE will make you money day in and 
day out that I offer to let you try a 
WITTE 30 days at my risk and if it's 
not right—‘‘I'LL MAKE IT RIGHT AND 
IT WON'T COST YOU A CENT.’’ Can I 
make a fairer offer to prove to you that 
now you can buy cheap, dependable f 
power that is sure to show 
profit? Scrap the old ‘‘gas- 
eater’’ today—buy a 
Witte. 


No engine is 








Ed. H. Witte, 
Witte Engine Works, 


1610 Witte Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
1610 Eagice Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
167.0 WITTE EBldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


Without obligating me in any 
way, please send me at once the 
catalog, etc., checked below. 
eS ee, ke assenee ocuee 


NS 5 da bbin 0 00 GR KEES 


City, State. ...scccccccccesevcdece 
Check the ones you want. 





(C0 Engine Catalog. (1) Logand Tree 
Saw catalog. 1) Pump book. 

















some tires 


LAST 


OU know the man whose 

tires ‘‘never last’’—and 
the other fellow who gets re- 
markable mileage from the 
very same make. 

Check up, and ten to one 
you'll find that the second 
man tests his inflation regu- 
larly — using a Schrader 
Gauge. 

Schrader Tire Gauges have 
been standard for many 
years. They are sold by more 
than 100,000 dealers the 
world over. 

A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 


BROOKLYN 
Toronto 






London 
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MAKES FARM HEDGE USEFUL 


OHN PAULIN who farms in Ohio is 
making an asset out of an old hedge 
of osage orange that surrounds his farm. 
This hedge has been on the farm for a great 
many years and for a long time failed to 
serve a really useful purpose as a fence. 
The owner faced the proposition of pulling 
the hedge out by the roots with a tractor 
or else finding some simple and easy way 
of putting it to work and of handling it. 
The first observation the owner made 
was that the hedge failed as a hog fence 
because of the fact that no small branches 
grew on the lower part where the shade 
was intense. With only the main stems 
growing there the pigs and even the larger 
hogs had plenty of room to crawl thru. 
The idea came to him that a low roll of 
woven wire at the ground would make the 
hedge serve as a hog fence. He put this 
idea into practice by stringing woven wire 
full length of the hedge and by stretching 
it rather tightly and tacking it directly to 
the trunks of the small trees that made up 
the hedge. This plan has worked. No 
hogs have crawled thru since he put up 
the woven wire. The expense was small 
compared with the cost of fencing of a 
standard height and it was not necessary 
to buy any posts. 

To provide for taking care of the upper 
part of the hedge, he decided that all the 
shears or cutters he had used were too 
slow. Accordingly, he took cutting bar 
off of a heavy scythe and bolted it directly 
in line with a strong handle about four 
feet in length. With this he trims the up- 
per part of the hedge in the spring and 
again in late summer. The cutter he has 
made enables him to make long slashes, 
either directly across the top or straight 
down the sides. By trimming it twice 
each year he never has anything except 
tender, young sprouts to cut. He is able 
to make quite rapid progress and says 
that to keep the hedge trimmed is no hard- 
ship at all. 

He is not planning to set out any new 
hedges for fence but says that to make use 
of those that have been growing’ on the 
farm is preferable to grubbing or pulling 
them out and putting up an entirely new 
fence.—H. E. M. 





DOUBLED WHEAT YIELDS 


“To make money from wheat we must 
secure the best yields possible. Small 
crops are usually only sufficient to pay the 
overhead expenses and sometimes they 
don’t even do that. I am farming for the 
profit I can make, hence have tried to 
improve the yields.” In these few words 
F. M. Hatten sets forth the principle upon 
which he has based a successful experience 
in wheat growing on his farm in central 
Ohio. 

Hatten’s farm was rather badly run 
down when he secured possession a dozen 
years ago. Without ‘uss of time he in- 
stalled additional tiling. This was very 
necessary because his land was level and 
the surface drainage rather slow. He 
plowed his fields more carefully than the 
fields had ever known and turned up a 
greater depth of soil. All this helped his 
yields but did not bring the improvement 
for which he had hoped. 

It was the use of acid phosphate that 
brought the big change for the better. 
Hatten’s experience on similar land in the 
same locality had shown him that phos- 
phorus was the only element usually neces- 
sary to apply in general farming. There 
was plenty of potash and nitrogen could 
be restored by growing clovers. 

Two applications of acid‘phosphate have 
been made during each three year rotation. 
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Each has consisted of 300 pounds of the 
eommon kind which contains 16 percent of 
this element. One application has been 
put on with the wheat, a drill with a fer- 
tilizer box being used. The other was 
drilled into the ground after the clover 
had been — under and before the 
corn was planted. 

Greater yields resulted immediately 
from the fertilizer. The tiling and the 
better plowing helped to make it possible 
for the crops to do their best, but the acid 
phosphate was necessary before the in- 
creased yields could be secured. 

Since the time Hatten began to use acid 
phosphate, his yields of wheat have been 
more than double what they had been 
previously. His profits have been in- 
creased to a far greater extent, for, with the 
low yields there was no profit. Now, with 
the addition of a small expense for the 
fertilizer, he has half the crop for profit, 
except for the cost of the fertilizer which is 
small and except for the slight extra cost 
for threshing and handling the heavier 
yield. 

Hatten says it is not right to charge all 
the cost of the fertilizer to the wheat. 
Other crops in the rotation are benefited. 
His yields of corn have been increased in 
about the same proportion as has his 
wheat. The clover crop has become ex- 
tremely heavy where once it was very 
light and undependable. The farm car- 
ries more livestock than ever before in 
spite of the fact thatthe wheat crop is sold 
off. This practical, thoro-going farmer 
says that the quality as well as the quan- 
tity of his crops is impreved. His wheat 
matures much more uniformly and appears 
to be of a better milling quality. The corn, 
too, ripens and develops the greatest 
amount of feeding value possible. The 
clover seems to have an extra amount of 
foliage and to be of superior feeding value. 
More than all these things, Mr. Hatten’s 
practices have made him gwsprosperous 
farmer and an outstandingSéxample for 
his community.—H. E. M, 


THE LOW COST OF PAINT 


We go to the hardware store and pass 
over a few dollars for paint and shudder. 
But if we check up carefully over a five- 
year period, we will find that the paint not 
only cost us nothing but for every dollar 

ushed over the counter for paint we will 
ave in some mysterious way received two 
or three dollars back. Why? 

Here in Indiana many a farm-building 
group is in sad need of paint. The other 
day I visited a run-down place. The house 
had been built in 1915, the barn two years 
before; the tenant farmer was five hundred 
miles from his boss. 

The barn roof sagged. The south and 
both east and west sides were completely 
bare. The raw grain of the wood stood 
out and decay had set in. 

The tenant had his hands full trying to 
make a living and he didn’t worry about 
depreciation. But it was the duty of the 
owner to keep those buildings painted; 
being a non-resident owner, some day he 
will want to sell. 

Half a mile down the road was another 
farm home. The buildings were old—but 
what a difference! This was a home! 

The owner is one of the practical men 
who saves as long as there is no real reason 
for spending—but no longer. He had 
bought in 1901 at a reasonable figure. The 
land value had increased, and to enable 
the buildings to keep pace with the land 
value he had painted every year. 

He showed me some figures that bore 
out the theory that paint pays. “I can sell 
out tomorrow,” he said, “‘at a figure that 
will net me $1,500 more than the buildings 
cost new.” 

Fifteen hundred dollars more than cov- 
ered the cost of paint he used in twenty 
years.—M. F. H., Ind. 
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Build the Gordon-Van Tine Ready- ., 
Cut Way—Save Up to $2000 g@AZZ 


You can have highest qual- We own ‘our big mills—cut 
ity lumber and material for that material for hundreds of houses 
new home or barn—and yet’ at a time—ship by trainload. 
That’s the Our volume enables us to sell 
way 200,000 customers buy— ___ at rock-bottom prices—and we 
direct from mill at wholesale operate on one small profit. 

rices! You will find Gordon- et our latest 1926 prices 
Van Tine homes and farm build- and books NOW! We ship 
ings inevery state inthe Union. __ direct to your station. 


save 30% to 50%! 
















House N° 479 
12x 20 
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20-Year Guarantee 
We guarantee your home 
for 20 years. Backed by 
$1,000,000 resources. 


Four Big Mills 
St. teen Mo. 
Chehalis, Wash. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 





Gothic roof barn— 


* to follow and the material so accurately cut and 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 2 i 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back Pl ee 


We ship from one near- 
est you. 661 Gordon Street Davenport lows Mh Address --------------------- wae 
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Gordon-Van Tine Barn No. 402—Size 30x36 Gordon -Van Tine Home No. 
Gambrel-roof barn — Floor plans to $9 14 Wonderful 4-bedroom farm house. Modern 
suit—20 other sizes in book - - - labor-saving conveniences, Materials - - 
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Coupon for 


Many Customers Do Their Own Building 


The Gordon-Van Tine Ready-Cut plans are so easy 


marked that many buyers put up the houses and barns 
themselves. Studs, joists, rafters and sheathing are 
cut at mill, by power-driven saws. Every part fits 
to 1-64 of an inch. Blueprints and simple directions 
make it impossible to go wrong. Construction is easy, 
sure and unbelievably fast! Material also furnished 
Not Ready-Cut if desired. 


5,000 Building Material Bargains 
Lumber Windows Flooring Glass 
rs 





Shingles Roofing Mouldings 

Lath Bathroom and Screens Stairs 

Buffets Plumbing Paints and Furnaces 

Cabinets Supplies Varnishes Wallboard, etc. 
We Ui Figure Your | Sas 
Lamnberrn Bills Fire! Up 











Wesell lumber, millwork, hardware and paintsfn any 
quantity. Whatever are going to build, remodel 


§ 
= or repair, send your list of materials and we will fig- SMe wee 6S 
ure it free, and give you lowest, freight-paid prices. [J Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
661 Gordon St., Davenport, Iowa 
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How much 
a Wagonload? 


You can drive to town to get a load of coal, and 
carry back enough to last you for some time. But 
you cannot load electric power onto a wagon and 
bring it home. 


Electric power costs little at the station where 
it is generated. But power at the station does 
you no good. When you press the button you 
want a flood of light; when you throw the switch 
you want to hear the motor hum. Service, full 
and instantaneous—that is what the electric- 
power consumer wants. And service he must have! 


But electric service for the farmer, in addition 
to generating stations, requires long transmission 
lines—sub-stations and transformers, poles and 
power lines, to be set up and kept in good repair; 
and, always, day and night, a sufficient reserve of 
power to meet all needs and reach the most dis- 
tant consumer on the line. All this represents an 
investment of money for which wages must be 
paid whether the current is in use or not. 


You cannot get electric service by the truck- 
load. If electric service is to come to you, it must 
be sold in such a quantity and at such a price as 
will pay the cost of its delivery, as well as the 
cost of producing it. 


How electric service can be sold in such 
quantity and at such a price as will be 
mutually beneficial to farmers and 
electric light and power companies és 
one of the problems now being studied 
by fifteen state committees working 
with the national committee. The 
Committee on the Relation of Electric 
ity to Agriculture is composed of 


economists and engineers representing | 
the United States Departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce and the In- 
terior, American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, National Grange, American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
Farm Lighting Manufacturing As- 
sociation and the National Electric 
Light Association. 


If you ave interested in this work,write for a booklet describing it. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Bee > SLEDS 


UCKBEE’S “Full of Life” seeds are of highest quality—best that money 
can buy. World-beating Prize Winners at all County and State Fairs. 


BUMPER CROP COLLECTION N2i°yo 20% 


Radish—Earliest of all Celery—Longkeeper Beet—Red King 
Cabbage—Perfection Lettuce—Sensation Tomato—Everbearing 
O Spring Flowering Bulbs—F ull Size Packages 
Guaranteed to Please Write today; mention this paper 

To help pay postage and packing and receive this 

Send 10c valuable Bumper Crop Collection of oatpsid 
together with our big, instructive, beautiful Seed and Plant Book. Tels all 
about Buckbees’ Famous “Full of Life™” Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, etc. 


KBEE, Rockford Seed Farms 
Farm 408, Rockford, Illinois 
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PROFIT FROM LEGUMES AND 
LIVESTOCK 


Albert Hesterman made a labor in- 
come of $700 in 1921. That was his sec- 
ond year at farming. It was his first 
year at keeping records. He never knew 
for certain just what the results were the 
first vear but it is quite certain that he 
did not make much of a proi.c. In 1922 
he boosted it to $1,264 and in 1924 he 
had raised it to $1,380. These facts he 
has de termined from a careful record he 
has kept on his crop yields and on his 
receipts and expenditure s. 

The explanation this young man gives 
for the change for the better is as fol- 
lows: “I didn’t have much livestock in 
1921. My hog sales consisted of on 
gilt fer which I received $30. The flock 
of chickens was small so there was not 
much income from poultry. The milk- 
ing herd was small and the cows of an 
inferior type which I did not feed as I 
should, Consequently, there were no 
returns from that source. That year each 
dollar of feed returned exactly one dol- 
lar from the livestock. Since then I 
have received as high as $3.27 for each 
dollar’s worth of feed used. In 1924 the 
returns were only $1.16 for each dollar in 
feed but that was because I lost several 
head of cattle from an unknown cause 
after I had fed them long and well.” 

The seeding of a field to alfalfa was a 
big factor in the change for the better. 
This field produced an abundant crop 
and enabled him to have plenty of the 
best of hay for his stock. It enabled 
him to adopt a practice of plowing under 
part of the clover crop in his rotation 
and this has caused his crop yields to 
improve. He placed the fields on’a defi- 
nite rotation and has used as much 
manure as could be produced on the 
farm. All these things have helped him 
to bring the crop yields up to a splendid 
high level as compared with a group of 
other good farmers in his county who 
have kept records along with him. 

When this thrifty young farmer stated 
that livestock had been the biggest fac- 
tor in improving the financial returns 
from his farming business, he referred to 
quality as well as quantity. He has dis- 
carded the inferior animals with which 
he started and has replaced_them with 
others of a distinctly dairy type. In the 
barn behind the cow stalls hangs a dairy 
scale. Speaking of it he said, “I use it 
to weigh the milk from each cow. I want 
to know whether or not they are paying 
for their feed. To do that 1s one of the 
things keeping records has taught me.” 

Among the smaller factors that have 
helped change his income for the better, 
he refers enthusiastically to the use of 
high yielding varieties of grain. He grows 
some wheat. No sooner had he learned 
of Trumbull wheat and its high yielding 
qualities than he secured seed of that 
variety for his own farm and has grown 
no other kind since. Likewise with oats. 
He was one of the first to adopt the 
variety known as Miami. He picks his 
seed corn early. As a result of this prac- 
tice he had a perfect stand the spring of 
1925 while many of the neighbors had 
very poor sfands or were compelled to 
replant. 

The other men who kept records of 
their farming operations along with 
Hesterman had experiences very similar 
to his. Their average cash balance was 
$1,206 higher than 1921 when figured on 
the basis of prices that prevailed in 1921. 
Their actual balance on the basis of 
1924 prices was considerably higher. 

These men list four principal factors 
that have brought about this improve- 
ment for them: (1) They increased the 
amount of legumes on their farms from 
14 percent in 1921] to 24 percent in 1924. 
(2) They kept more brood sows and cows 
and chickens. They.improved the qual- 
ity of the cows and chickens. By these 
practices they increased by 66 percent 
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the income from the livestock, even on 
the basis of the prices that prevailed in 
1921. (3) They substituted winter wheat 
for oats whenever practicable. Wheat 

roved to be a better cash income and 

y growing it they distributed their 
labor to better advantage. (4) They in- 
creased their income from miscellaneous 
cash crops such as sugar beets and seed 
crops. Like Hesterman, these men say 
that by studying their business as they 
did by keeping records they were able to 
plan the adjustments that have brought 
them greater profit—H. E. M. 


OWNER AND TENANT RELATION 


Marinus Vander Poel, tenant of a farm 
up in Sioux county, Iowa, is one of the kind 
that is always sought after by owners. 
If he ever leaves the farm he now tenants, 
he will not have to spend any time looking 
for another farm to rent; he will find 
owners coming to him, 

Vander Poel has not been on this farm 
very long—only three years—but in that 
short time he bas made a great improve- 
ment in the appearance of the quarter 
section. When he moved on the farm, it 
was badly infested with Canada thistles, 
due to the carelessness and neglect of a 
former tenant. He got after the tlistles 
atonce. In that section, corn is cultivated 
three times, with rare exception Vander 
Poel cultivated his corn four times and he 
took a hoe with him to cut down the this- 
tles that were not plowed up by the culti- 
vator Where the thistles were growing in 
thick patches in the small grain, he cut 
them down with a scythe. He was eter- 
naily and everlastingly on the lookout and 
any thistle that dared show itself was ruth- 
lessly cut down. 

Did he succeed in his valiant fight waged 
against the thistles? The owner and an- 
other man went thru seventy acres of corn 
this summer and found less than a dozen 
of them. 

But that is not all that Vander Poel kas 
done. Every forkfull of manure produced 
on the place is put on the soil to replace 
the fertility withdrawn by crops. Every 
acre tilled is given thoro cultivation. 
Drive by the farm and you will at once be 
struck by the neat appearance of the farm- 
yard, for he is a crank on neatness. He is 
a believer in the old adage that there is a 
place for everything and that everything 
should be in its place. Because of his 
thoro methods, his yields are always above 
those of the average renter about him. 
He pays a rental of two-fifths of the 
crops, and $12 per acre for meadows and 
pastures. 

The owner, on his part, does everything 
he can to keep his tenant on the farm. 
There is a farm electric lighting system 
to make things more convenient and com- 
fortable. This fall the house was painted. 
The owner is very well satisfied with his 
tenant and would not care to see him leave 
the farm. 

There is one feature of the lease which 
shows that Vander Poel and the owner 
have confidence in each other’s integrity: 
The number of years the lease shall be in 
effect is not specified.—W. C. M., Ia. 


SCREENING SAND 


Handles on the sieve and a piece of gas 
pipe to roll it on make easier work of con- 
crete mixing. Making a cement walk of 
any length requires quite a lot of screen- 
ing. Two pieces of 1x2” material two 
feet long and nailed at a slight angle to 
each side of the sieve make the handles. 
A piece of gas pipe a little longer than the 
width of the mixing box makes the roller. 
It is held in place by two nails on each side 
just wide enough to slip the pipe in be- 
tween and still allow it to roll. 

With this to rest the sieve of sand on 
and the handles on the sieve, lots of the 
backwork will be taken out of mixing 
cement.—A, M, W, 
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h you buy farm power equipment you 
d three things—right prices, good qual- 
itygand service responsibility. 

How can you make sure of these things? 
One way is the safe way. Buy from a respon- 
sible local dealer whorepresents a responsible 
manufacturer. In other words, ask yourself 
the question, ““Who stands behind the equip- 
ment I buy?” 


Your local Fairbanks-Morse dealer is a good 
man to deal with. He carries a line of prod- 
ucts known for many years—products that 
are built right and priced low—products that 
bring more comforts into your home and more 
profits to your farm—products that deliver 
reliable, low-cost service year after year. 


Every time you buy a Fairbanks-Morse 
product you receive a double guarantee of 
satisfaction—a guarantee from the dealer and 
a guarantee from Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Look over the Fairbanks-Morse Products 
listed on this page. Every one is a remark- 
ably good value. 


There is a Fairbanks-Morse dealer in your 
community. See him or send us the coupon 
for latest literature and complete details. 

| “ “ 


Fairbanks-Morse Products also include Fairbanks Scales, wash- 
ing machines, electric motors, a complete line of general service 
pumping equipment, pump jacks, power heads, etc. 


Home Water 
Plants 


At a very low cost 
you can enjoy run- 
ning water pum 

by a reliable water 
plant built by the 
same manufactur- 
ers who build huge 
pumping equipment 
for municipalities 
and irrigation proj- 
ects. 


120 gal. per hour ca<- 


cycle moter,8 gal. 
galv'd tank, com- 
plete $84.75 
200 gal. per hourca- 
pacity pump, 60 
cycle motor, 35 gal. 
galv'd tank. $123.00 
Alsolar¢er sizes, for 
engine vrelectric 
drive, correspond- 
ingly low priced. 
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“Z’’ Engines 


A half million farmers use ‘‘Z"’ 
Engines because they are the 
biggest dollar-for-dollar value 
on the market. Sizes from 2 to 
20 horsepower. 

2hp. battery equipt $48.50 
2hp. magneto equipt 58.50 
3 hp. magneto equipt 101.00 
6 hp. magneto equipt 153.00 




















Home Light and 
Power Plants 
This plant furnishes not only 
electricity but also engine pow- 
er whenever you need it. 
No. 1% plant........ -oeee $325.00 
No. 3 plant....... enveee 25.00 

















Steel Eclipse Windmills 


Self-oiling, all-metal construc- 
tion lasts a lifetime because 
all parts are completely en- 
closed and all working parts 
are carefully machined. 

















Feed Grinders 


Make every bushel pay by ¢rind- 
ing your feed with an F-M All- 
Purpose Hammer Type or Burr 
Type Feed Grinder. 


Burr Type No. 4 -»- $11.00 
Burr Type No. 8 40.00 
Burr Type No. 10 55.00 


All- Purpose Hammer Ty1 ’ 
135-00 


All prices cash f. 0. b. factory. 
Add freight to your town. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


; B h d Service Stations Covering : ‘ 
Manufacturers nore en aes Chicago, U.S.A 
Fairbanks - Morse Products “‘Boery Line a Leader”’ - 
ama aeanmaeese = ees oe —_——— = — ee oe ee ee ee ee ee oe 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO, Dept. 1201 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U, 8. A. pam geatse 
“2” i Without bligation on my part, send free, descriptive lit- 
Gg Bt Plants cniete ail Gumeiate information concerning the items! have 
C Feed Grinder oO Dare Tyee checked at the left. 
, 0 All-Purpose ee 2 
© Home Light and Power Plants NG 106 ------------nonneennnno-veee-nnnnnnnnonnnnnvenennewnonenes : 
0 Steel Belipse Windmille EA R.F.D 
©) Fairbanks Scales nme 
0 Washing Machines TOI -nnciécvc~-nnsennna--cnersccceenecoenoves essccessnnesenerenes NOB oevecneresiconemageteanatone 
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The Orchard and the Cultivator 


Upon Cultural Methods Depends Much of the Orchard’s Success 


By L. S. GOODE 


proposition. If cultivation of the orchard can be shown 
to increase the crop of fruit, then the general run of 
orchardists and farmers who have orchards will be inclined to 
cultivate, just as they spray their trees because they have to 
do it. On the other 
hand, there is no ques- 


to matter of orchard culture is a dollar and cents 


Another point of advantage is the unquestionably lower cost 
of sod culture. There is no plowing, no cultivating, not always 
even a mowing. When it is necessary to mow, and I believe it 
is usually wise, the cost will be but a small fraction that of a 
season’s cultivation. There is no cost for seed for cover crop. 

In the sod orchard 
windfalls are saved. I 





tion but that cultiva- 
tion is not an entirely 
practical proposition in 
some orchards. A 
discussion of the prin- 
ciples involved will put 
the case before every- 
one who has a few 
trees to consider. 

There are really 
about three ways of 
taking care of orchards 
so far as their cultiva- 
vation is concerned, 
and every one of the 
three has its stanch 
adherents. Probably 
the large majority of 
successful orchardists 
practice clean culture; 
that is, they work the 
soil and keep it clean of vegetation up until midsummer. There 
are some advantages to that system which can be gone into a 
little later, but the fact that the larger number of successful 
orchardists practice the method tends to prove its relative 
value as a method. 

The other chief method of orchard culture is sod. Properly 
speaking, sod culture consists of simply seeding the orchard 
down to grass, and either mowing it and leaving the grass for a 
mulch, or simply letting the grass grow year after year without 
mowing. 

A third method is one that is usually frowned upon, but the 
very fact that here and there is a man who gets results from it 
makes it only fair to mention it. It is the growing of hay in the 
orchard. There are several commercial orchardists in the 
country who follow that practice and succeed. However, in 
each case these men are fortunate in having a very strong soil, 
and also an abundance of water. Under such circumstances 
only can the orchard make both apples and hay. Since compara- 
tively few of us are so fortunate as to have all such advantages it 
comes down to the first two methods for a choice, in most 
instances, 

I was in a southern Kansas orchard Jast fall where alfalfa 
had been seeded down as a crop in a few rows. It is safe to say 
there was not more than 
two-thirds the growth in 








in the orchards on rotling land sod is usually to be advised 


have a friend who is a 
stanch advocate of sod 
culture. He never 
mows the _ bluegrass 
with which the orchard 
is sodded and his wind- 
falls are almost as good 
as his hand - picked 
fruit. Of course, he 
never stores the wind- 
falls, but he does real- 
ize a mighty good 
price for them. 

Coming to clean cul- 
ture methods, the ad- 
vocates put up some 
mighty worthwhile ar- 
guments in its favor. 
As said before, the 
large majority of our 
commercial apples are 
produced in orchards handled under clean culture, so the method 
must have high merit. 

In the first place, darger yields of fruit are possible. It stands 
to reason that this should be the case. The trees are taking 
advantage of ground to themselves instead of competing with 

rass in the early part of the season—the real growing season, 
” the way. 

The fruit is larger. There may be some difference in opinion 
as to this, but careful observation under identieal climatic and 
soil conditions forces home the correctness of this claim. Size 
is of importance in harvesting and marketing. 

It is easier to keep certain insects and pests under control. 
Constant sod and grassy conditions in orchards affords favor- 
able hiding places for insect pests of various sorts, and, in 
fact, with some pests, the first remedial measure suggested is 
to clear away all possible hibernating places. 

Less difficulty is experienced with mice in the cultivated 
orchard. 

Cultivation makes more of the fertility of the soil available. 

Cultivation conserves soil moisture. Just how important 
this is should be apparent to every corn grower. Forget the 
fact that we are accustomed to seeing our orchards in sod, and 
put the producing trees on the same basis we have to put the 
young trees, on the same 
basis we do a crop of corn, 








these several rows as com- 
pared to the rows handled 
under clean culture. That 
meant trees with only two- 
thirds the area on which to 
bear fruit, and the size of 
fruit naturally was smaller. 
The owner of the orchard 
ripped out the alfalfa. Re- 
gardless of failures with 
various sods, particularly 
the deep-rooted, strong- 
growing plants, certain ad- 
vantages can be brought 
out tor sod culture. I be- 








and it is obvious that mois- 
ture may be the controlling 
factor in the production of a 
full crop. On a light soil 
that holds moisture none 
too well this one argument 
may be all that is necessary, 
for a tree cannot grow fruit 
without moisture. 

Not the least important 
consideration is the fact 
that cultivation permits the 
use of leguminous cover 
crops, which serve to add 
nitrogen, the most expen- 








lieve by far the most impor- 
tant one is its value on hill- 
sides and places where 
washing Is a probiem. There 
ire places where one would never have a pound of soil left if 
constant cultivation were attempted. Yet many such soils are 
pre ducing some of the best fruit that goes to market, and doing 
it because the soil is held in place by grass. 

It is claimed that apples keep better when they are grown on 
trees in sod. As a matter of fact, this is often true, due to the 
firmer, finer-grained texture of the fruit. But our modern 
storage facilities have lessened the importance of this comsider- 
ation, valuable tho it still is. 

The red of the apple seems to be a little bit mere pronounced 
on sod-grown fruit, than on fruit grown under methodsof clean 
cultivation. It must be admitted that color sells the apple, so 
put that down as an advantage. 

It is quite a bit easier to get around in the orchard for pruning 
and the early sprays when the orchard is in sod. 





Clean cultivation is particularly desirable for the orchard on level land 


sive of purchased fertilizers, 
to the soil. 

On the whole, you will 
have to take into consider- 
ation all these various factors, along with your own particular 
soil conditions, and decide what method you should follow. 

Granting that your orchard conditions permit or demand 
sod culture, then your program of work is relatively simple, as 
has been suggested before. I believe the time saving factor is 
an important one with those who have small home orchards, 

and where it is of course impossible to provide special machinery, 
etc., for cultivation. 

The “clean culture” method is, in a measure, a misnomer, for 
in this method clean cultivation is practiced up until the last of 
June or the first of July, and then the orchard is seeded down to 
a cover crop. The generally advised method is plowing the 
ground in early spring, or thoroly discing it. It is cultivated at 
frequent intervals thru the spring and summer until the time 
for seeding down. ° (Continued on page 43 
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‘Now great musicians 
~ play on every farm 


ODAY, raging storms can close the roads 

that lead away from your house—and still 
you will not be shut in. With a touch of a 
finger, you can tune in—to a far off city. And 
you can listen to music—entertainment—edu- 
cation in world centers. The greatest musical 
artists are broadcasting, and men who have 
played only in the concert halls of the greatest 
cities are playing today in every farm home— 
where there is a Radiola. 


The newest Radiola particularly suited to the 
farm home is Radiola 20, It tunes in with a 
single finger! It is so ex- 
actly made—with parts 
matched to the ten thou- 
sandth of an inch —that 
although it has three tun- 
ing circuits, all three are 
operated by a turn of a 
single control. In distance re- 





ception, you get extra sensitivity by using the 
amplification control, too—and the highest 
degree of refinement in tuning, with the 
help of two small verniers. But for ordi- 
nary use, there is but one control to turn. 


Radiola 20 has a new power Radiotron—and 
gives, with dry batteries, more volume than 
storage battery sets give today. It is sensitive 
—and selective. In all these points—and in 
clear, pure tone, this new Radiola is far in 
advance of any previous five tube set! 


If you have a Radiola and an RCA Loud- 
speaker—matched to each 
other and to the great 
broadcasting stations — 
you can hear Josef Hof- 
mann play—just as vividly 
as the audience that sits 
in spellbound rows before 
him. 


Radiola 20, with five Radiotrons, $115 


RCA~Radiola 
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Burpee's 
GOLDEN 
BANTAM 
Sweet Corn 







The richest and sweetest of all 
sweet corn, with a distinctive, 
buttery flavor; an especially handy 
size to eat from the cob, with 
deep, exceptionally meaty kernels. 
An early variety that will give you 
plenty of fine tasty corn on the cob. 
Burpee’s ‘‘Golden Bantam’”’ is 
universally conceded to be the 
most popular sweet cornin America. 


BURPEE’S ANNUAL 


will be mailed you FREE on re- 
quest. It is a book of 224 pages, 
packed with pictures and informa- 
tion of interest to garden lovers... 
the most popular publication of 
the kind in the world. 


Write for Burpee’s Annual 

and Free Sample of Seeds 
To each person sending us this 
month the coupon below, we will 
include with the book an order 
blank good for a. choice of any 
regular 10c packet, asa free sample. 





W Atlee Burpee Co. 
SEED GROWERS PHILADELPHIA 


Send me Burpee’s Annual with Order Sheet, 
good for a free 1Uc packet of Burpee’s Seeds. 63 


Na 20 eee — - — 





R. D. or St. 
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TREES HE WILL PLANT 


In the year 1867, when my father home- 
steaded the government land which is now 
my home, there were just a few trees along 
the north bank of the Platte river and a 
few along the winding Maple Creek, six 
miles to the north. ut between these 
two streams there was not a tree to be 
found and the homestead being two miles 
from the former and four miles from the 
latter it was up to my father to set out 
what trees he believed to be best for the 
climate at the same time taking into con- 
sideration what would make a quick and 
a good wind break. 

Cottonwoods, maples, ash, and willows 
were chosen, the latter for their fast 


growth. 

These willows have lived and died. The 
ash are still on the job, but there were 
really too few of them to answer the pur- 
pose for which they were planted, that of 
a wind break. The maples have reached 
a height of sixty feet and give a wonderful 
shade area, but like the cottonwoods, the 
foliage and branches are far above the 
ground, and the northern blasts of winter 
winds pass between the bare trunks of the 
trees, showing that they have outlived 
their usefulness as a protection against 
these chilling blasts. 

He Tried Several Varieties 

Several years ago I planted a number of 
different kinds of trees at various places 
about the farm and after noting the 
growth and shape of these, and the value 
of their wood as a farm product, I con- 
cluded that mulberry trees should com- 
prise a good part of the setting for future 
plantings. 

A!tho the fruit from these is not relished 
by all, we find that it makes a very appe- 
tizing dessert when added to equal parts of 
any tart fruit, such as apples, pie plant, or 
plums, and the ease with which it may be 
gathered and cleaned ready for the kettle 
makes it a very economical fruit. 

For our poultry the mulberry trees 
answer more than a fruit food and a shade 
because of the numerous bugs, caterpillars, 
etc., which are always found about them. 
And by the hundreds of bird varieties 
which are attracted to the farm vicinity 
by the same food there are probably more 
bugs destroyed than by all the spray mix- 
tures we apply to the orchard. 

This tree does not grow straight and 
tall like the soft woods, and with its nu- 
merous branches, boughs and spines it 
answers as a very practical windbreak, 
close to the ground and broad enough that 
a few rows of the trees prevent the passing 
of the strong blasts we so dread during the 
winter. 

Posts which I have cut from eight-year- 
old mulberry outlast the white cedar 
shipped to this state and I believe will 
outlast any of our native grown timber. 
They will seldom cut more than two posts 
until of a size that they may be split, tho, 
and this requires about eighteen to twenty 
years growth on our Platte Valley soil. 

The mulberry does not make a tree 
most practical for fuel. While it is hard 
and lasts well as a burning and heating 
wood, it has too many small branches and 
spines for this purpose. Because of this, 
and due to the fact that we have never 
purchased or burnt a load of coal in our 
kitchen range and do not expect to for 
years to come, I will include catalpa, 
poplar, and a few water elm. These grow 
straight, especially the two former, and 
are easily worked into fire wood. They 
serve well as braces or in other places 
where straight poles are needed, and where 
they do not come in contact with the 
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Why tak nces? Set plants you know will 

row and yield big. Save money too—by buying 
Sirect from the grower at 50% saving. Send right 
now for yourcopy of our Big Freecatalog. 58 pages 
chock full of valuable advanced information. 
Truthfully describes all leading varieties of 
Strawberries, Red and Black Raspberries 
Blackberries, Grapes, Fruit Trees, Rose 
Hedge Piants, Shrubs and Gladioli Bulbs. 
s plants and fruit in true fullcolor. If you 
plant stock thisSpring you actually need 
this book—the result of 51 yearsexperience de- 
veloping and perfecting hardy, northern grown 
strains—the kind that grow everywhere and pro- 
profits; the kind that will make money 
for youl Send today. 


VALUABLE 
NEW VARIETIES 
RED GOLD fitroducer. Eauals Premier 
in size, flavor and appearance. Ripens a week earlier. 
MASTODON fo": taser gre 


berry, thrives on light or heavy soil. Out yields 
others3tol. In bigdemand. A sure seller. 


ALFRED New Seedless, Coreless Black- 
berry, hardy, vigorous, produces 
berries 2 inches long, sweet as honey. Big yielder. 


Before you spend a cent for stock, write for our new big 
68 page catalog. Sent by first return mail. Write us now. 


ENRY EMLONG & SONS 
Box 8, Stevensville, Mich, 






















Direct from Nursery to 
You—at a definite saving 
mM and only one handling 


You Can Grow This 
Prize Winning 


Cortland Apple 


We guarantee that all these trees 


grown in our nursery and offered by 
us are true Cortland, that won the highest 
award possible for new fruits from the 
American Pomological Society. Combines 
the sterling qualities of McIntosh and Ben 
Davis. Crisp, tender, juicy, rich in taste, 
the Cortland is ideal for family gardens and 
large orchard. 
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CacoGrapes Bosc Pears 
+, New, wine-red Very large pears 
grapes of large of distinct gourd 





shape. Beauti- 
ful golden rus- 
set color. Juicy, 
melting, and de- 
liciously flavored. 


size, growing 
in compact 
bunches of good 
size and form. Rip- 
ens early. Of Ca- 
tawba and Concord Commands top 
parentage. market prices. 
And Over 390 Varieties of Hardy, 7 ransporta- 
Profitable, Growing Things tion charges 
Green's frat. phade. and ornaqentet guid by us. 
rees -- us ruits, roses nit rubs, ee catal 
Selene. cereeie, freineetNce for details. 4 
ed stock. You get just what 7oe uy 
when you order from Green's 


Send for Green's Money 
Saving Catalog 
It describes over 300 varieties of 
rowing things, their low prices, and 
iscounts for early orders. Valuable! 
nt FREE on your request. 


Green’s Nursery Co. 
815 Green St., Rochester, N. Y, 


PEACH & APPLE 


TR i REDUCED PRICES 
DIRECT TO PLANTERS 
= Pham, Cherry, = ny tty By 
Ornamental Trees, Vines and Wiceke.” Catalog FREE. 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 9, CLEVELAND, TENN. 
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The maples, cedars and a few pines will 
keep their place about the home yard but 
the cottonwood, box elder and willow will 
gradually be cut out around our place, 
and these better trees be planted in their 
places.—G. G. M., Neb. 


GRAFTING WAX AS A WOUND 
DRESSING 


We received a letter a short time ago 
from one of our subscribers telling of his 
experience with the use of grafting wax as 
a dressing for the wounds made in prun- 
ing. The results he obtained showed that 
a wound of a certain size would not be com- 
pletely healed over when linseed oil paint 
was employed even at the end of the 
second season, but that a wound of the 
same size would be completely healed 
over at the end of the first season when he 
used grafting wax as a dressing. 

It is probably unnecessary either to 
wax or to paint wounds under an inch in 
diameter, but wounds of larger area should 
by all means be either waxed or painted. 
If the wax is not available, of course, use 
the white lead paint in which raw linseed 
oil is the vehicle. 

In this connection a point to emphasize 
is that pruning the orchard trees should 
not be delayed until growth starts. Use 
sharp, efficient tools, and make all cuts 
clean and close to the part left on the tree. 

When renovating old trees, it probably 
will be enough to take out all dead, dis- 
eased, broken, injured, crossing and rub- 
bing branches. The long water sprout 
growth should be removed from the center 
of the trees except where water sprouts 
are needed to fill a hole with a branch. A 
little ghinning of the branches may be 
called for where they are too thick, but 
go slowly about excessive pruning when 
renovating the old orchard. Better take 
two or three years to the job. 

Those whe have set out young orchards, 
or are setting them out, would do well to 
remember that the first six years after 
setting Out the orchard is the most im- 
portant period of the apple trees life, so 
far as the pruning is concerned. Properly 
pruned trees, six years of age require very 
little pruning thereafter. 

We like to keep the head of the trees 
comparatively low. We like to space the 
branches about the leader so that they will 
be evenly distributed around_the tree as 
well as up and down 

If you have reason to suspect the pres- 
ence of fire blight in the orchard,’ disinfect 
your pruning tools frequently by dipping 
them in a solution of corrosive sublimate. 
Dissolve one 7.3 grain tablet in one pint 
of water. This is a very poisonous solu- 
tion so handle it carefully. Carry it witb 
you in a glass bottle or earthenware jar. 
A small glass bottle with a small piece of 
sponge attached to a wire makes a handy 
piece of equipment for the swabbing of the 
tools. 


HELPING WEAK COLONIES 


Weak colonies build up very slowly. 
If you have some strong. colonies. that 
are building up fast early in the season 
you can take one frame of brood away 
without seriously weakening them and it 
will give the weak colony a great boost. 
It will furnish enough bees for nurses and 
nectar gatherers to enable the queen to 
lay many more eggs at once, and this 
will often mean the difference between 
barely feeding themselves and giving a 
surplus. The stronger the colony by the 
time the main flow starts the greater the 
surplus you may expect if you keep them 
from swarming. If you have too many 
weak colonies to help thus it is wise to 
unite two of them if you prefer honey to 
increase. It is the number of bees that 
counts and not the number of colonies in 
honey gathering. Fifty thousand bees in 
one colony will gather much more surplus 
than fifty thousand scattered among feat 
colonies, 
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California White Pine P California Sugar Pine 
(trade name) = 
#2 


[ 
get this 
‘FREE BOOK 


before you buy 
another foot 


of lumber 


Not a book of plans, but a book explaining in plain 
language how to construct buildings, and the funda- 
mentals that should govern your selection of lumber 
for every farm use». 

“Some Dollar Sense About Lumber On the Farm” 
is an absolutely free book, chuck full of helpful, money- 
saving lumber facts. 

Why certain lumber is better than others for your 
particular needs. How to get the utmost in value and 
service from the lumber you buy. 

Profusely illustrated with beautiful photographs of 
fine farm buildings. A real guide for farm construction, all 
the way from the home to a chicken housey, 

Every farmer will want this free book because every 
farmer uses lumber. Clip the coupon below, paste on 
a one-cent postal card and mail to us today. The free 
edition is limited. 


California White and Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers Association 


cAbso producers of California White Fir - California Douglas Fir - California Incense (edar 
Clip this coupon, paste on 1¢ postal, mail today. 


California White and Sugar Pine Manufacturers Association 
~ 695 Call Building—San Francisco 


I'd like a copy of your free book “Some Dollar Sense About 
Lumber On the Farm.” 


Name ee Pa 


Street or R.F.D. ae 
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Tie together the leaves to produce white, 
perfect heads 


HOME GROWN CAULIFLOWER 

UNTIL four years ago I fought shy of 

cauliflower growing because people say 
it is a gamble crop. A umber and I 
‘took a chance’’; he with several thousand 
plants, I with fifteen—not fifteen thousand 
—fifteen plants! Shows how much faith 
I had in my luck. We both succeeded 
beyond our expectations. He has de- 
veloped into a commercial grower who gets 
as high as forty cents a head for his best 
grade wholesale, and I from having se- 
cured thirteen good heads from my fifteen 
plants have grown enough for home con- 
sumption each year since. 

I write this as encouragement for the 
home gardener because cauliflower is such 
a delicious vegetable and is so costly to 
buy that most every home garden should 
have it. 

My soil is a stony loam not oeey 
rich. But since cauliflower is a gross feed- 
er I gave the ground a liberal dressing of 
manure before digging in spring. Other 
crops all did well, so I took my chance. 
The first season the plants were placed be- 
tween spring set strawberry plants be- 
cause I was cramped for space. It is bet- 
ter to give them more room and to have 
no other crop to compete with them. ‘This 
I proved the following year which was 
abnormally dry. That year the ground 
baked and cracked so I hoed up loose earth 
to form a round basin about fifteen inches 
across with a plant in the center. This 
was done about the time that the heads 
were beginning to form. Once a week for 
two or three wecks I filled these basins 
with water which soaked deepiy into the 

round and thus carried the plants thru. 
tains came about that time so the water- 
ing was not necessary. If I were growing 
the crop more extensively I should have 
the plants where they could be irrigated 
from overhead with one of the ‘mist’ 
systems. This would insure both a crop 
and high quality. 
A Practical Method 

A very satisfactory way of growing the 
crop 1s to sow early maturing vegetables in 
spring where the cauliflower is to grow 
later in the year, or to decide upon the old 
strawberry bed as the place for it. Thus 
the ground becomes available during mid- 
summer. Before spading or plowing it is 
well to give a liberal dressing of manure, 
even tho the spring application was liberal. 
Plowing should be done ten days or two 
weeks before the plants are to be set in it 
But it shoula be harrowed well immediate- 
ly after being plowed. Each week if it is 
raked over countless weeds will be killed 
and moisture will be saved in the soil. 

Good cauliflower seed is costly, but 
worth the price. A packet of seeds will 
give far more plants than an average 
family will need—enough for several years. 
So any surplus should be kept in a dry 
place to sow the following year. In sow- 
ing it is best to scatter the seeds in the row 
not closer than half an inch. Also for 
starting the seedlings rather poor soil will 
tend to make the plants sturdier and better 
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The most successful growers start the 
seedlings in shallow boxes and when the 
little ts have two true leaves they 
transplant them to other boxes an inch or 
two apart. Some men even transplant 
them a second time giving them more 
space. They are the ones who generally 
have the best cauliflower. Often two or 
three sowings are made at intervals of 
about two weeks from the middle of May 
to the middle of June or first of July. 
This tends to extend the season of ripening 
in the fall. The plants may be set in the 
garden any time during July, even early 
August, or say up to within ninety days 
of the usual date of first fall’frosts. 

_ When the first indications of the forma- 
tion of the head are seen the upper leaves 
may either be broken so as to lie flat across 
the heads, or better, they may be tied as 
shown in the photograph. This will make 
them white; whereas if exposed to the sun 
they will be brown and much less attrac- 
tive in appearance. When mature they 
may be cut as desired, but for storing the 
whole } som should be pulled up and Bac 
head downward in a cool cellar or similar 
—_ where the air is not too dry. Slight 

reezing will not injure them. In such 
quarters they may kept until Christ- 
mas without difficulty. 

The only two insects that have bothered 
my neighbor and me are the cabbage worm 
and the cabbage louse. Spraying for these 
has proved far less entiabactors than has 
dusting. My neighbor was in the midst 
of peach harvest when the worms came. 
He forgot the cauliflower altogether until 
peach harvest was over. Then he thought 
the plants were done for—they were so 
badly eaten. But he used an arsenical 
dust and within a few hours got rid-of the 
worms. The ground beneath- the plants 
was liberally sprinkled with them. The 
ean developed new leaves and splendid 

eads. 

For the aphis or ty oe louse tobacco dust 
applied during mid-day when the weather 
is warm and dry has given best results. 
The nicotine acts more quickly under 
such conditions. In dusting#t§s best to 
choose a time when the air is fairly still, 
tho with such a low growing crop as cauli- 
flower the dust settles better when 
applied to trees.—M. G. K. 


MONEY IN GROWING PLANTS FOR 
_ THE NEIGHBORS 


James A. Grimes of Montgome 
county, Indiana, has a family of six chil- 
dren at home. All of these are dependent 
upon him for a livelihood. Since he owns 
or operates only a fifty-acre farm, he must 
“cut corners’ and make money in more 
than one way to pay the grocery bills. 

He noticed that few of his neighbors 
had hotbeds, but all of them wanted an 
early garden. Living, as he does, near a 
city, he was forced to compete with the 
greenhouses and other people who made 
a business of producing early plants. 
However, he made a frame in his garden 
and constructed a medium-sized cold- 
frame. Since glass was too expensive for 
him to afford for the entire frame, he cov- 
ered only half of it with glass and the rest 
with an old piece of carpet. He covered 
the eciingied. part at night with a board 
cover which made the entire frame water- 
tight, and tight enough to prevent too 
much cold air reaching the seed and plants. 

Of course he had doubts the first year 
about disposing of all his plants, but this 
doubt was soon dispelled when he sold all 
that he produced at forty cents a hundred 
for sweet potatoes, and at comparable 
prices for his cabbage and tomato plants. 
This was his second year, and he increased 
the size of his frame and sold over $200 
worth of plants, besides furnishing himself 
with twenty-five hundred plants for a to- 
mato and sweet potato patch. 

The neighbors appreciate the fact that 
they are able to ow good plants near 
home and they tell others, which is effective 
advertising for Mr. Grimes.—H. H., Ind 
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£ Oats, “Sond Cc orn and ‘all other 
Field Seeds. Balance of catalog is 
devoted to Garden, Flower 
Feeds, Bulbs, Nursery Stock, 
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Ornamental ‘Shrubbery, Baby 
Chicks, etc. If you use Field 
Seeds we want to send you free 
Samples and our 132-page Field 















Book. If you use only 
Garden and Nursery stock, we 
will send you the special 68-page 
Garden Catalog with our new 
customer — worth 25 cents 
to $1.50, and 2 Free Packets. 
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What you are inte 
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Our prices right now are most attractive. We idea just compare these prices. aMu«£;, 


can save you big money on grass andfieldseeds Timothy $3.40 per bu.; 4 Alfalfa 


7, , $9.90 per bu.; unhulle weet 
of all kinds because we sell at wholesale prices Clover $2.10 per bu.; scarified Seott Clover $4.80 per bu.; Clover and 


and do business direct withthefarmer. Thousands Timothy Mixed $4.90 per bu.; Soy Beans $2.50 per bu.; MRape $425, Sudan 
f careful, successful, economical farmers realize $3.50, Clover at prices that save you $2 to $3 per bushel. y Get our samples 


the saving made this way—they buy early. This 2nd prices before you buy. Let us show you how we save you money due 
& y y y y to our buying direct from producing sections and low markets, paying cash 


your chance to buy our seed cheap if you get and buying in big quantities, all of which makes our bed rock prices so low 











wad and buy early while these un prices hold and opens the door to bigger crops, greater profits. 
Z:SEED awe IGUARANTEED SEED 
Rok rane ea Venseate ee A Departments— 
pkg pe IE HR Are Best for Everyone to buy—the highest grade is what we like to sell, 


Cotalon, or Sil out compen Ghecking Garden § because seed that is of extra high Purity, Strong Germination—thoroughly 


aie of Bouquet Flower Mixture aod § cleaned like our World Brand—means bigger crops, a 

| ny ned 4 tL better profit, greater satisfaction—and when you /2 <u 
buy from us you take no chance because every (|, Qa jee sae 

buyer is protected by our 60-day allowance for \ 

testing and inspection and our 

money back guarantee. 


A. A. BERRY SEED C0. 
Dept. 1619 
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but not productive soil. 
and uncertain task. 


both good soil and good 


in the South. You will 


No cost. No obligation. 
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High or low 





funning gear. 








You Must Have Both nl 
to Get All There is Out of Farming 


Some sections offer the farmer good climate, 
good soil, but the climate makes farming a hard 


In the South, the farmer’s effort is favored by 


spond quickly and bountifully tocultivation. The 
climate is mild and equable—extremes of heat 
being as rare as extremes of cold. Rainfall is 
abundant, and evenly distributed. The growing 
season in some parts is practically year-round. 


Farmers are making more and living better 


full information about opportunities in the South 
for the branch of farming you are interested in. 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Dept. SF-1, Louisville, Ky. 


FARM WAGONS 


or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 


= today for free catalog iMustrated in colors. 
SLECTRIC WHEEL CO. 50 Zim Street. Quincy, ML 
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LOVER 


Unhulled, recieaned, ready to sow, excellent . Also 
have highest quality scarified hulled seed at as at- 
tractive prices, We are rters on Sweet Clover. 
Investigate this wonderful crop and our low prices. Easy 
to grow. Unexcelled for fertilizing. Unsurpassed for 

tureand hay. Save money by nsing Sweet Clover 
of Red Clover. We specialize in Grass Seeds. Write for 


Sam '. Clover, Alsike, Alfa 
dd = -® seed guide. All FREE. Write Today. | 
American Fleid Seed Co., Dept.919, Chicago, fil. | 


Standard Garden Tractor > 


A Powerful Motor Cultivator or Lawnmower built 
for Truck Farmers, Gardners, Florists, Nur- — 
serymen, Berry and Fruit Growers, Subur- gr 
banites, Country Estates, Cemetaries, Parks, i a 
and Lawnwork. Write for FreeCatalog. [> { ® bei a 
Standard Engine Compan 
3235 Como Ave.S.E.Minneapolis,Mina.gas 
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e537) Sound seeds that germinate, pro- 
rt duce strong, healthy plants and 
w into profits in dollars and 


gro 
ita, | cents. Write for our 45th Annual Catalog, 


a listing of the best garden varieties, a hand- 
book of cultural directions. If you grow formar- 
ket, write forourMarket Gardener’s List. 
Our proof of success is satisfied customers. 


FORD SEED CO., Box 14, Ravenna, Ohio 


AT 6 **The Heart of America’’ 

culture, recrea- 
tion, investment; best available values; state require- 
ments. United Farm Agency, 114 West 10th, Kansas City, Mo. 














EFFICIENT TOOLS ARE TIME 
S 


One needs no great number of tools to 
do good work in the garden, but one does 
need sharp tools, efficient tools. Before 
the spring rush begins is a good time to go 
over the garden tools and put them in con- 
dition to do good work in the garden. If 
one finds that he needs certain tools to 
help make the gardening easier, or to pro- 
duce better yields, those tools should be 
bought, if possible. The actual number of 
garden tools one should have depends on 
the pocketbook. That is, if a certain ar- 
ticle will enable one to produce a bigger 
yield, thereby putting its cost and a profit 
in his pocket, by the use of that tool, then 
it is a wise buy. Some tools are a great 
convenience, but if one has more time than 
money, perhaps he can get on just as well 
without them. 

A good wheel hoe with attachments is 
one of the biggest aids in gardening. One 
can get them with all sorts of attachments. 
They may be made to plant from the finest 
seed to the largest, either in continuous 
drills or in hills. They will make the fur- 
row, drop the seed, cover it and pack the 
earth and also mark the next row, all in 
one operation. When this same work is 
done by hand think of the number of 
times one has to walk thru the length of 
the rows. Then, later on, there are a num- 
ber of attachments to be used in cultivat- 
ing the garden. 

Several types of hoes are almost a neces- 
sity, the ordinary garden hoe, a two-prong 
hoe, and a sharp pointed one. With the 
sharp pointed hoe it is possible to eut the 
weeds from the plants, every one of them. 
I like to plow the rows, plowing not too 
closely to the plants on account of the 
roots, and then use the sharp pointed hoe 
to clean the weeds from close to the plants. 
Be sure to have all hoes very sharp, as 
this is a wonderful help, both in saving 
time and saving your back. 

Another tine little article that is a 
time saver and a temper saver, as well, is 
the garden-line reel. What woman who 
makes garden, has not had, at some time 
to untangle the line as she goes along? 





A good strong rake is indispensable. A 
| hand weeder is especially desirable about 
|the flower beds, also a good strong- 
| handled trowel. A small sprayer is an- 
| other very useful article in the garden— 
| an essential, in fact. 

| Garden tools are not costly, and their 
use makes gardening a pleasure, or at least 
| robs the job of some of its backaches. It’s 
just the same in the garden as in the house 
—the more labor savers one has, the easier 
|and quicker one can do the work.— 
| I. J. N., Ind. 


A PAYING COMBINATION CROP 


Last spring I broke up and pulverized 
one-fourth acre of rich sandy loam, marked 
it off in rows four feet apart and planted 

it in watermelons and sweet corn, alter- 
nately, a row of watermelons and a row of 
sweet corn. 

I planted the melon seed thick in the 
rows, so as to insure a good stand, and 
when they were up and had taken a good 
start to grow, I cut them out with the hoe 
to one good strong plant in a hill every 
three feet. This is better than planting in 
hills and leaving more than one plant, as 
they do not crowd each other. 

I planted the sweet corn four feet apart 
in the row, and planted lima beans be- 
tween the hills of corn. The usual cultiva- 
tion was given and all grew off fine. 

.From this plot I sold $27 worth of water- 
melons, gave some to my neighbors, and 
had all we wanted for family use. 

The sweet corn matured early and I sold 
icon worth of roasting ears, and we had 
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all for the table we could use while they 
lasted 

I picked and shelled the lima beans as 
they matured, getting 97 pounds of shelled 
beans, which I sold at 20 cents per pound, 
amounting to $19.40 for the beans. Be- 
sides this I picked off and saved one gallon 
of dry beans for seed, and we had all the 
shelled beans we wanted to use on the 
table. 

The $27 received for the watermelons, 
$6.80 for the roasting ears and $19.40 for 
the lima beans totaled $53.20 in all, from 
one-fourth acre of ground. 

I consider that pretty good, as the entire 
cost of production and marketing did not 
exceed $10. 

Neither one of these crops seemed to 
retard the growth of another, but was 
rather an advantage, inasmuch as the 
watermelon vines shaded the ground and 
held in the moisture; the corn furnished a 
protection for the watermelons from the 
scorching rays of the sun which often 
ruins melon crops in the Southwest when 
not protected by shade. The lima beans 
were the pole variety, and the hills of corn 
furnished a good substitute for poles. 

This is a combination crop I have tried 
out for several years in succession, and 
each time it has proved a success.— 
J. M.S., Okla. 


THE GARDEN’S FIRST OFFERINGS 


After going thru a cold winter we are 
always anxious for the garden’s first 
offerings. By a litile extra work we have 
been able to speed up the production of 
several garden products, rhubarb, greens, 
lettuce, radish and onions, and without the 
use of a hotbed. 

Protection on the north is the most im- 
portant item. We have a small garden on 
the south side of our garage. For a space 
the length of the building and three feet 
wide we have a very simple coldframe for 
forcing the” earlier things. A_ six-inch 
board was uséd for the south side of this 
frame, being fastened to stakes driven 
into the ground. The ends were boxed up 
to keep out the cold. For a cover, ordinary 
burlap feed sacks were rip up and 
sewed together, making a curtain large 
enough to cover the frame. One side of 
the curtain was tacked to the building 
about two feet above the ground while 
the other side was fastened to a pole. 
During sunshiny days the curtain may be 
rolled around this pole and fastened to the 
wall by two wire hooks and at night or 
during very severe weather may be let 
down. The weight of the pole hanging 
over the board is enough weight to keep 
the curtain taut. 

The soil is made as rich as possible by 
working well-rotted manure into the eart 
which is a sandy loam. It is sometimes 
necessary to water this coldframe, as the 
building breaks off the rain unless the wind 
is blowing from the south. 

By putting out winter onions and onion 
sets we have green onions almost all win- 
ter. Then, just as soon as the cold weather 
seems to be giving away, we sow lettuce 
and radish and set out turnips from the 
vegetable cellar. The latter are for greens. 
The turnip tops grow very rapidly and the 
tender leaves make excellent greens. Oc- 
casionally a severe late freeze kills the 
vegetables even in the coldframe, but when 
this happens we work up the ground and 
seed again. 

In front of this frame the regular early 
garden is planted and the windbreak 
makes it come on much earlier than it 
would in the open. Rhubarb is forced to 
early production by the use of a wind- 
break and barnyard manure placed in 
trenches on each side of the row. Pulling 
of only the outside stalks does not check 
its growth. Cabbage and tomato plants 
grown in this frame are hardier than those 
from a hotbed.—C. F., Mo. 


Sow peas just as early as you can work 
the ground. 
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F. E. BEATTY, Pres. 


‘This FREE BOOK 
tells how to grow them 


Here is my brand new Berry Book that tells you how to make $500 
to $1,200 per acre from Strawberries grown the “Kellogg Way.” This 
may seem like a lot of money to get from a single acre in one year, but 
it is easy to make these big profits when you have the right plants and 
the right method of growing them. More than 100,000 growers are 
making these profits the ‘‘Kellogg Way.” Here’s the proof. 


H. M. Hansen, Wisconsin, says—‘You have 

my permission to make your claims even stronger 
use my returns from Kellogg berries show 

better than $1,400 per acre.” 

**From only one acre of Strawberries grown the 

‘Kellogg Way’, I made $1,800 last year.” —W. 

L. Tillston, Vermont. 


E. D. Andrews of Michigan full 
$4,000 home from the profits off 
logg’s Thorobreds. 


W. R. Randall of Illinois made at the rate of 
$1,900 per acre, and Jacob S. Rodgers of Penn- 
sylvania picked 8,500 quarts off one acre, which 
brought $1,700. 


One Acre of Kellogg Strawberries Will Make 


More Money Than 40 Acres of Common Crops 


Big Crops of Berries and big profits come easy when you know how. I spent 30 years 
learning how to make berry plants produce these big money crops. This very berry 
book I send you FREE tells the whole story. In one hour with this book you can learn 
what it has taken me 30 years to learn. Send for it—read it and see how thousands are 
making these profits from Kellogg Strawberries. It’s the finest Berry Book ever 
produced—also tells how to get big crops of Raspberries, Blackberries 
and Grapes. The book is FREE—just send the coupon 
below or a post card will do. 


paid for his 
acres of Kel- 


R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 823 Three Rivers, Mich. ¥ 
Send me your FREE book “‘Kellogg’s Great tJ 
Geeve of Strawberries and How to Grow 
em. 





F. E. BEATTY bs 
President ¥ 
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R. M. KELLOGG CO. bor : 
Box 823 _ | Ee 2 oe ee E 

Three Rivers, Mich., U.S. A. smpgeee eee 




















You 


need take 
nothing 
on faith in 


West Florida 


Pensacola 
4 


metropolis of 


WEST 
FLORIDA 


is the gateway to 


Farming 
Opportunities 


Here, in the fifteen counties of which 
Pensacola is the metropolis, you can see 
land that produces in po rs Keenan: bg 
ing unusual profits for dairymen, fruit 
and truck growers, poultrymen and gen- 
eral farmers who have been settling here 
for years. 
Fertile soils and good growing conditions 
adapt this region to the production of a 
greater variety of products than any 
other section of the United States. A 
gzowing season of 300 days, with 56 
inches of well-distributed rainfall, per- 
mits of two crops of many products and 
diountecanlt green forage. This is 
rolling country, affording natural drain- 
age. No swamps! 
West Florida already is the home of the 
Satsuma orange and Florida Wrapper 
tobacco industries. Blueberries and 
grapes are major crops. Acreages of 
strawberries, figs, pecans, plums and 
peaches steadily are increasing. Grains, 
cotton, peanuts and bright-leaf tobacco 
are grown successfully. Dairying and 
sheep raising are making rapid strides 
and pork can be raised at the lowest 
cost. 
Good local markets exist because West 
Florida feeds the state. New markets now 
are being opened through the recent ex- 
tension of the Frisco System to Pensa- 
cola, augmenting the established service 
of another trunk line railroad—the 
Louisville & Nashville. 
Boom conditions have had nothing to do 
with settling in West Florida. It is being 
developed by people who have discov- 
ered how pleasant—and profitable—it is 
to live and work in this climate of per- 
petual springtime. Acreages of land still 
are available at reasonable prices. Land 
values are established on an investment 
—not a speculative basis. 
The Pensacola Chamber of Commerce 
has prepared a “Practical Handbook of 
Florida’’—a dependable compilation of 
facts for farmers, settlers, home-builders 
and investors. Write today for a free 
copy of this booklet which gives the 
facts without exaggeration. It may show 
you how to find prosperity and happi- 
ness in a land of perpetual springtime. 
ee ee es es ee oe oe — <= a= 
FREE COUPON 
PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
Chambe r of Commerc e, Pensacola, Fla., 
E. G. Morrow, Secretary. 
Please send me your free encyc lopedia of 
Florida, entitled—‘‘Practical Handbook 
of Florida.” 


Name. eo. ee 


oS ee eee 
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SOMETHING NEW IN THE GARDEN 


Gafdening is a more or less prosaic mat- 
ter to many farmers. There is the prepara- 
tion of the seedbed, the sowing of the seed 
and setting out plants later the hoeing 
and finally the reward of one’s labor— 
messes of luscious, tender vegetables. 
There isn’t much surprise in gardening. 
Plant a lima bean and in the course of 
nature you will get lima beans, for sports 
and freaks do not occur often. 

For those to whom gardening is more or 
less of a necessary evil, something which, 
willy-nilly, must be done to provide the 
family with the succulent lettuce or radish, 
there is a way to make it really interesting, 
and often there is also the element of sur- 
prise. Plant something new each spring— 
something you have never seen growing 
before. I’ve tried it, and the results have 
been so satisfactory that I shall do it every 
spring, unless the list of novelties or new 
varieties in vegetables runs out. But with 
the constant search for improved varieties 
going on, there is not much danger of that. 

And sometimes the new things you try 
out are just what you have been looking 
for. A few years ago I heard about a new 
squash called the Table Queen. I tried 
them out in my garden that spring and 
found that they were just what we wanted, 
a small, individual-size squash of excellent 
flavor, and a very thin rind. It is especial- 
ly good baked. They have a regular place 
in my garden now. 

One spring I put in a few seeds of what 
is called the vegetable peach. I had never 
heard of it before and had never seen it 
growing. I found great delight in watch- 
ing the development of the plants, which 
grew vines like the soadnatien, and later 
had the pleasure of picking the fruit, 
which is more or less the size and shape of 
a lemon, as well as lemon color. It is used 
for preserves and pickles, and some use it 
also in making pies. 

I had heard of the tree tomato, but had 
never tried it in my own garden until two 

rears ago. I had heard that they do not 

old up the fruit, as they are supposed to. 
The variety I planted held up the fruit all 
right, but the yield was very unsz ‘isfac- 
tory. - The foliage was different fro... the 
old standby varieties, and of a much 
deeper green. 

There is nothing new about the ground 
cherry, of course, but there are many 
people, I find, who have never yet tried 
them in their gardens. I have had them 
in mine for several years. Do you know 
that they make a most delicious preserve? 

To supply the table with fresh vege- 
tables of good quality, there is only one 
thing to do—stick to the known standby 
varieties. But add a little interest to your 
gardening this spring by trying out some- 
thing either entirely new, or a new variety 
of the vegetables you grow from year to 
year. I have found that it adds zest to 
my gardening and has given me a better 
knowledge of plant life. And then again, 
as in the case of the Table Queen squash, 
you may come across a variety that is an 
improvement over the variety you have 
been growing.—W. C. M., Ia. 


PROPER PRUNING ADDS YEARS 
TO CHERRY TREES 


The length of life of a cherry tree de- 
pends very much upon the way it is pruned 
when young. We have had cherry trees 
on our farm for many years. Some have 
“split-down” when five or six years old, 
others have died with “‘weak centers” and 
others more recently have continued to 
stand up and bear at the age of twenty 
years. It has been a matter of pruning. 

Yearling trees should be used because 
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they may be trained more easily than older 
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CROPS 


E earlier you get your crops to 

market, the fatter your profits. 
For this reason plant none but Will's 
Northern-grown Seeds! Before ordi- 
nary seeds have begun to sprout, Will's 
hardy, early-maturing grains, corns 
and vegetables, are well under way. 
Acclimated to the harshest cold of the 
Northwest, Will's varieties — many 
developed from native Indian 
species—challenge any in the 
world for endurance and yield. 
And you'll be surprised at the 
reasonable cost of Will's Seeds. 
Quantity production and our 
direct-to-you policy — there's 
the secret! 


WILLS 


NORTHERN-GROWN 
SEEDS 


Free ? A postal will bring you our 
handsome 1926 Catalog describing all 
Will's quick-to-grow seeds and nursery stock. 
100 illustrated pages. Write for it today! 


OSCAR H. WILL & CO. 
Box S-1, Bismarck, N.D. 


Pioneer Seedhouse, Nur- 
sery & Greenhouses 



















for this wonderfal 
STRAWBERRY 


This Strawberry is of ourown 
pespagation, A great big, bright red juicy 

rry, round and smooth, with a delicious 
flavor allits own. This and 17 other best variety 
strawberries are grown by B. W. A. Nurseries 
—known for quality stock and New Ground 
Plants. Years of succesful growing of all small 
and large nursery stock our record. Special 
instructions for successful growing with each 
order, al] explained in our 


PRIZE BERRY BOOK 
E as Vv: uable information on which 
ries, Sedinasnn Grea ea ae ee 
for successiul home gardens or for market. Also which 


flowers toselect to beautify home grounds. Allillustra- 
tions in natural colors. Send for your free copy today. 


Baldwin-Whitten-Ackerman Nurseries 
Box 51, Bridgman, Michigan 
AGENTS Wispoorsiniy for von, aller part bane. 



















Earliest tomato on 
market. 5 to 10 toma- 
toes per cluster. Medi- 
um __ size, solid, 
tough skin makesthem 
good keepers and ship- 
rs. Few small seed 
cavities, fruit dark red 
color. Plant will bear from June to, October 
Pkt. 20c. postpaid Sent anywhere. ; 
FREE New 1926 catalog, just 
off press, iow prices and 
BOOK valuable planting in- 
——= formation on ‘Trees 
and Seeds That Grow.” Send 
for it today. , 
Sonderegger Nurseries 
and-Seed House 


Gots orice Neb. 


EW. TOWNSEND & Sons NURSERIES 


s ® § SALISBURY, MD. Catalog FREE 
Largest Growers of Strawberry Plants in the World 
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trees. Late winter or early spring is the — —s =~ 
proper time to put them out. Pruning |f! } 
should be done while the tree is dormant. 


* 
Each individual tree must be studied if it 
is to be pruned properly. If it has a num- | 
ber of low branches they should be cut off 


in order to allow a harrow or disc to get 


close in for cultivation, and if they 
seem too crowded the tree should be O ma ie I rarmin 
“whipped,” that is, all of the branches 


pruned off until only the body sprout is 


left. The following year the branches 
may be selected and shaping up done. ' 
With the tree containing several strong 


branches that are not too low, a leader 
should be left—the trunk—which should 
be several inches longer than the branches. 


Then four or five branches may be left, Te other day one 












care being taken that they are not close of the great Ameri- 
together as this will prevent them from can leaders, a self-made 


splitting off. <a SSS“ 
The Y-crotch should not be allowed to man to whom other men listen with “SSS ? 





grow as it will mean splitting down. great respect, made two very simple State- 

One branch should be cut off and the tree ments that have an important bearing on farming. 

shaped up later. Weak centers are caused 

by leaving too many branches which First, he said: “One great problem before us is the need of. re- 





ony stronger than the leader—C. F., ducing costs. Success comes to the man who makes any | 


thing as good as anybody else, but also makes it cheaper!” | 


THE ORCHARD AND THE CULTI- Here he has hit on the farmer's biggest job. Today the old methods, 
_ VATOR oldfashioned equipment, and slow muscle power that turned out a 

Cutaqe tem eae 28 good day's work in 1913 are eating deep into farm economy. The 

In some cases fall plowing can be recom- profit is bound to be slim for the farmer who does not cut costs to 
mended. It tends to favor washing, of the bone. He must adopt the faster, more productive methods 


course, and from that standpoint the ‘ ; age a 
advisability of fall plowing should be con- that add to income, and so raise his family’s standard of living. 


sidered carefully. It is also claimed by 


some that trees in fall-plowed orchards are The further advice of this man is: “I don’t believe in Ben 
more likely to suffer winter killing. There Franklin's maxim about saving pennies. If you watch the 

is some question as to the real truth about big things the pennies will take care of themselves.” 

this point, but if the soil is worked down a 

little with the dise and harrow probably it This is a plea for the most practical kind of economy—a plea for 
will not freeze any deeper than it would if making money rather than saving money. It comes from a man 
not plowed. Ne who began at the bottom of the ladder and built up a great busi- 


Usually there is little more time for 
plowing, m the fall than there is in the 
spring. 

Furthermore, fall plowing turns up a lot 
of insects and larvae for the frost to kill. 
It turns under leaves that might be carry- 
ing over spores of scab and other fungus 
disease. 

There is less demand for plowing on 
light lands. In fact, discing may serve 
the whole purpose. 

When spring plowing is done, be sure 
it is done early, just as early as possible in 
the spring. After plowing, only very shal- 
low surface cultivation is necessary. 

There is not much use spending time 
clearing out the small amount of grass 
right about the trunk of the tree, unless, 
of course, a raid by mice is to be feared. 

A choice of cover crops is to be made on 
the basis of soil and its needs. Legume 
crops like soybeans, vetch, cowpea, all add 
nitrogen to the soil. But on a soil too rich 












ness. If he had hung onto pennies, afraid to invest in money-making 
equipment, he never would have been heard of. In industry the 
old equipment is scrapped, no matter how costly, as soon as bet- 
ter, cost-reducing equipment comes on the market. In farming it 
must be the same. 
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A new year of farming is ahead. How profitable can you make it? The 
question hinges largely on equipment. The methods of 1860 would force 
a family into poverty today. The methods of 1913, too, fall far short of 
the changed needs of today. 


You are living and farming in the mechanical power age. The McCor- 
mick-Deering builders have developed a long line of modern, big-scale 
machines to work with McCormick-Deering tractor power and to help 
the farmer in his battle with production costs. 


This winter, check your old equipment against the work to come next 
spring and summer, talk things over with your family and resolve to 
make your farming more efficient, and make it easier, too. See the 
McCormick-Deering dealer; profitable farming begins at his store. 





















INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 







in nitrogen the apples do not color so well, f ‘ 
and so a legume is not always to be recom- 606 So. Michigan Ave. Of America Chicago, Illinois 
mended. (Incorporated) 

Buckwheat is one of the best of all the <3 




















non-leguminous crops. It leaves the soil 
in wonderful condition and it starts so 
quickly when sown that it is great to 
smother out annual weeds. Soybeans make 
a good legume cover crop, and as a soil- 
builder need no introduction to our read- 
ers. 

Barley is reasonably good as a cover 
crop, where a legume is not desired. 

Canada field peas probably make the 
heaviest cover—and to stop washing they Y , f 
are hard to beat. in be Paha ee ane cy 

More could be said about cover crops, at a Se be Z~ Casey 
advantages of this one and that. A little refer’ “Wis Pies 
thought will put you on the right track, ee Se" Mie 7 gat "oe. 9 

—— A i. “ 


however, and those who have followed the 
McCormick-Deering Tenataed 


ideas expressed in the discussions of cul- 
tural methods will see that there is a wide 

are always ready for field ond bele work. They also have the power take-off feature for running 
the mechanism of field machines. They are euspoed with throttle governor, adjustable drawbar, 

























Sugar-peas have edible pods which are 
broken up, cooked and served like string 
beans. They make a good addition to the 


garden. 


range of desirable cover crops available. 

wide belt lley, platform, fenders, removable lugs, brake, etc. They have removable cylinders, 
unit main frame, and ball and roller bearings at 28 points. They come to you complete-—no ex- 
tras to buy. They have plenty of power and long life. Made in two sizes, 10-20 and 15-30 h. p. 


——$—$_—____ 
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in cash, health and satisfaction. 


people use. 
of new Planet 
gardening. 


Jr. catalog. 


If he can’t supply you, we will. 
L. Allen & Co., Inc. 
For 54 years Largest Manufacturers of Specialized Field and 


30 Glenwood Ave. 


Every farm should 
have its garden 


Is what your stock eats more important than what your family eats? 
No crop can be more valuable than a good, well-kept home garden. 
pays better for the little time and work it takes. 


Planet Jr. Seeders and Wheel Hoes take the work out of gardening. 
Everybody who tries them is amazed at their accuracy, easy handling and 
fine work. YOU will be surprised at the work and time th 

The Planet Jr. No. 4 Combination Seeder and Wheel Hoe shown here is the one mate 
Does everything from planting to weeding. 
Ask your dealer for catalog and our new booklet on home 


arden Implements in the World 
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None 
None gives bigger returns 


ey save. 


Described in full detail on pages 4-5 


Philadelphia 





























} T) nnr4 
faoowlate of nodules. 

dealer 

| For Clovers, Alfalfa, Soy Beans, Cow 

| Peas and other legumes. 

' 


Sold 





| “FOR THE LAND’S SAKE”? 


Soil must have nitrogen to keep up the fertility McQueen’s 
Inoculator insures a supply. Use it and see the heavy growth 
Satisfacton guaranteed or money back. f, 

does not have 


THE MCQUEEN BACTERIA CO., BALTIC, OHIO 


f your 
it we will see that you get it. 
in 20c—50c—$1.00 and $2.50 sizes. 

















evenseanine LOMATO 


“QUEEN OF THE MARKET."* Big Money-Maker. Large, solid | 
A fruit; excetient canner.To introduce 





EverbearingTomato and 
our Big 1926 Catalog of 
S tants, Shrubs. 
z Book. elie bow, and what to 
for catalog and deed. 
rin Han EVER 
. eSoedemen 
J 
Rock River Valle Saag" 
Box 192 ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Alfalfa Seed, $6.75 bu. Scarified 
Sweet Clover, $4.50, also Bar- 


gain prices. Red Clover, Alsike, 








Timothy etc. Bags Free. 
SEEDS ORDER SAMPLES, 
—————_: seomon Seed Co., Solomon, Kansas 


‘SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 
— AND VINES 


Destroy the fungi and worms; be sure 
of larger yields of perfect’ fruit. 


Stahl’s Excelsior 
\% Spraying Outfit 








areused in large orchards eve here; 
highly endorsed by successfu 

ers for Ly ary years. 20 
power or types. 
catalog containin 


f vegetables 
Wik STAHL SPRAYER CO. 


Box 76. Quincy, Ut. 
a Everbearing Strawberry Plants 
$1. 2 
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Charles Mason, 


200-plants for $2.00. Post Paid. 


Prepared Mixtures 


Write for free 
full _— on 


| able 
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SOME TIPS ON POTATOES 


Too few farmers appreciate quality in 
potatoes. They have become so accus- 


|tomed to planting common seed on any 


kind of ground that happens to be avail- 
that the idea of growing smooth, 
fine-grained, finely flavored potatoes seems 
too absurd to give consideration. 
Excessively heavy soils bear large crops 
of soggy, flavorless potatoes. The light 


|sandy or gravelly soils produce smaller 


crops of delicately flavored, floury pota- 
toes. It is only the man who plants good 
seed and gives his potato rows ideal care 
and cultivation who appreciates the 
superior flavor of quality potatoes. 

Most of the common diseases may be 
avoided by selecting seed and soaking it 
for two hours in a solution composed of 
one pint of liquid formaldehyde and fif- 
teen gallons of water. For leaf blights 
spray the plants with bordeaux mixture. 
By putting an ounce of paris green in every 
ten gallons of bordeaux mixture you get a 
combined insecticide and fungicide which 
will kill the familiar potato bug as well as 
help to control the blight. You can prob- 
ably secure a spraying calendar from your 
state experiment station. It tells when and 
how to spray everything. 

Plant the potatoes in loose, friable soil 
as early as possible in the spring. Never 
|use the same ground for two crops of 
| potatoes in succession. Plant the seed 
| deep enough to prevent the tubers from 


| crowding out above the ground and be- 


|coming exposed to the light and sun. 


Cultivate frequently during the growing 
season and when the leaves begin to cover 


| the space between the rows work the soil 
|toward the rows. 


This facilitates the 
work of digging the early crop and pre- 
vents the moisture"from injuring the 
tubers. The late crops should be planted 


| deeper and given nearly level cultivation, 
| because, as a rule, moisture conditions are 


less favorable later in the season and one 

an maintain the dust mulch better when 
level cultivation is practiced. 

For the early crop choose early varieties, 


| and for the late crop choose late varieties. 
| Many farmers plant the late varieties 


early and begin digging the immature 
tubers for family use. As a result, they 
have soggy and poorly flavored potatoes 
at the time when they should have the 
finest flavored, floury potatoes for home 
use. Farmers who have plenty of ground 
should be the first to demand quality in 
the potatoes they plant for home use. 
Select good seed, plant it in loose, friable 
soil, treat it for sce ab, rotate the crops 
and give the rows good cultivation and 
you will be surprised how 6° A it is to 
grow quality potatoes.—L. J. ] 


SUCCESSFUL PLANTING OF EVER- 
GREENS 


Colorado blue spruce, arbor vitae and 
many others of the evergreen family are 
very difficult for many to raise—others 
apparently have such good luck. Per- 
sonally, my luck has been bad. I have lost 
several trees, others turn brown quickly, 
cet straggly and the branches get bare. 
What I should like to know is there some 
little secret that these lucky fellows have 
about nipping the ends or other little 
tricks that will make these trees grow 
and keep them healthy? Does the ever- 
green family require much water? Ever- 
greens properly selected and advantage- 
ously placed add much to the artistic 
appearance of the home.—W. J. M., 
Minn. 

Nine times out of ten the failure with 
evergreens is due to improper planting. 
An example of this comes to mind which 
occured right in this city. The people 
| had’ had several evergreens set out and 
each one resulted in failure. Each time 
the people had gone to get the evergreens 
themselves and set them out. Three years 





West Plains, Missouri 


| ago they made one more effort. This time 
they got a tree which was ‘aken up with 

























































a ball of earth about the roots. A hole 
plenty large was dug exactly where they 
had fost their other trees, the tree was 
set at the same depth that it stood in the 


nursery row, and then an abundance of | 


water was poured in as the earth was filled 
in about the ball of earth. The ground 
was firmed and a thick mulch of leaves 
spread over the soil to conserve the mois- 
ture. The tree is thriving and growing as 
well as any tree could possibly grow. 

It is highly essential that air be ex- 
cluded from the roots of the evergreens 
when they are set out. Even the slightest 
drying of the roots is frequently fatal. 
During dry season plenty of water applied 
to the soil in which the trees are growing is 
decidedly advantageous. 


HOW A FARMSTEAD WAS BEAUTI- 
FIED 
Continued from page 11 

an ornamental background to the plantin, 

and for a greater reason, to give an air o 

privacy to the home, and remove it from 
the strictly business aspects of the farm. 
The visitor is impressed by the distinctive 
air of a home with pleasant quiet sur- 
roundings. 

Screening the service area, which would 
ordinarily be called barnyard, was accom- 
plished with the use of sweet mock orange, 
wayfaring tree, smooth sumac, Russian 
olive, together with white Tartarian 
honeysuckle over the walk. 

A total of 150 plants were used in the 
planting of this farm home. This did not 
include the roses and a few miscellaneous 
vines. The following is the detailed list 
showing the number of each variety: 

Border forsythia, 10; flowering dog- 
wood, 1; summersweet, 6; white Tar- 
tarian honeysuckle, 16; winter honey- 
suckle, 12; jetbead, 6; Japanese barberry, 
8; Van Houttei spirea, 6; common snow- 
berry, 12; morrow honeysuckle, 10; Rus- 
sian_ olive, 7; wayfaring tree, 6; smooth 
sumac, 6; sweet mock orange, 8; cran- 
berry ._bush, 10; crimson weigelia, 16; 
cornelian.eherry, 8; shrub althea, 2. 

Mr. Lance paid a total of $33 for the 
plants. It may be that he secured them at 
a specia] price. However, the cost would 
not be enormous to anyone. 

Being a hard-working, practical farmer, 
Mr. Lance did all the work of putting-out 
the plants. He dug a hole for each plant 
during the fall, winter or spring when the 
ground was not frozen. As he set the plants 
and tamped in the soil he mixed in quite 
a large proportion of rich manure to give 
fertility to the soil and to promote quick 
growth of the shrubs After having com- 
pleted the planting he put a mulching of 
straw around each Pood or plant or vine. 
This was done to prevent the growth of 
weeds and to conserve moisture. 

It was in the spring of 1924 that Mr. 
Lance did his planting. Two seasons’ 
growth brought a most remarkable 
change. Mr. and Mrs. Lance feel that 
they have gone a long way toward provid- 
ing “just as attractive grounds as people 
have who live in town.” Their farmstead 
is attractive, but what is doubtless much 
more important, the good family that 
makes “home” of this place enjoy it to a 
very much greater extent. 


Fruit Growing, by Wm. Henry Chandler, 
Professor of Pomology, University of 
California. This book impresses one as 
being well adapted to use as a textbook 
and is particularly desirable to teachers of 
pomology and to the student making a 
close study and desiring to get a thoro 
understanding of the subject. Particu- 
larly desirable is the care with which the 
reader is made acquainted with the source 
of evidence. There are nearly 800 pages of 
well-arranged, well-indexed information 
covering fruits and fruit trees of practically 
all varieties grown in the United States, 
from propagation to the harvesting, trans- 

rtation, and storage of the various 

ts, Price $5, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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TI RE CHAI 
The Better 
ae Black Chains , 


in the 


“Red Bandg 


N WINTER’S HILLS—and there 

are miles of them from No- 
vember to March—choose McKay 
traction going up and McKay safety 
coming down. Users everywhere 
will tell you that McKays cost no 
more and they last. 


UNITED STATES CHAIN & FORGING COMPANY 
UNION TRUST BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Makers of McKay Tire Chains, McKay Shurout Chains, McKay 


Ready Repair Links, McKay Bumpers, and Chains for 
all Industrial and Commercial Purposes. 





Remember 
that 


“McKAY” 


is the name for 
Better Bumpers 
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Our Junior Farmers and Club Department 
Devoted to the Interests of Farm Boys and Girls 


NATION’S BEST CLUB MEMBER 


What an honor to be proclaimed the 
nation’s best club member! Such is the 
title Frances Smith of Blaine county, 
Oklahoma, now 
bears. 

For six years she 
has been a member 
of some 4H club. 
Thru her own ex- 
cellent demonstra- 
tions of improved 
methods in poultry 
raising, food prep- 
aration, sewing and 
other enterprises, 
she has encouraged 
many other boys 
and girls to adopt 
similar methods. Furthermore, her fa- 
ther’s interest in up-to-date methods has 
been greatly stimulated by his daughter’s 
enthusiasm. A younger brother and a 
sister are also faithful club workers. 

To win this much coveted honor, a boy 
or girl must have been a member or leader 
of a standard club for at least three years. 
Records must be submitted to the judges 
to show that the contestant participated 
in county, state or interstate demonstra- 
tions, club exhibits or judging work. 

As additional proof of ability, evidence 
must be presented to show that other boys 
and girls have been helped and influenced 
by the work of the contestant. A nar- 
rative report is also written on, ‘““How I 
Tried to Help My Community Thru Club 
Work.” 

Awards are made on the basis of the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. Three year club record....... 25 

2. Exhibits, demonstrations, 

judging, ete. 25 

3. Club leadership. .........+.. 25 

(a) Securing new members 

(b) Work as a leader 

(c) Influence in community 

(d) Individual progress 

(e). Part taken in club 
meetings, ete. 

4. Records for three years work 
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ARE YOU WELL POSTED? 

Last month we printed a list of the 
questions, answers to which Wisconsin 
farm boys and girls are supposed to know. 
The answers follow. 

W. M. Jardine, formerly president of the 
Kansas agricultural college is now secre- 
tary of the United States department of 
agriculture. 

Christ was born December 25th, in the 
year one as reckoned by our calendars. 
His birthplace was Bethlehem which is in 
the tribal territory of Judea in Palestine. 

The word “‘pasteurize” applies to the 
process of heating food products to pre- 
vent spoilage. Applied to milk it means 
holding at a temperature of 145 degrees F. 
for thirtv minutes or under the ‘flash sys- 
tem’’ 165 degrees for an instant. Louis 
Pasteur of France discovered the process 
in 1860 and from him it gets its name. 

Hatching chicks early makes it possible 
to sell the cockerels for early broilers and 
fryers while the pullets will be large enough 
to lay well during the fall and winter. 

The four H’s in the club emblem, a four- 
leafed clover, stand for head, heart, hands 
and health. 

The congressional act that supports 
the county agent and boys’ and girls’ 
club work is known as the Smith-Lever 
act 

Certified, as applied to field crops, varies 


Conducted by KIRK FOX 


in meaning somewhat in different states. 
In general, certified seed potatoes are of 
some standard variety and are free from 
disease. A representative from the state 
agricultural college visits the field during 
the growing season to make sure no disease 
is present. The college then certifies that 
the seed is true to variety and free from 
disease. 

Wireless telegraphy was invented by 
Marconi, an Italian. 

The five prominent dairy breeds are the 
Holstein, Jersey, Guernsey, Ayrshire and 
Brown Swiss. 

The Holstein originated in Holland and 
the Jersey on a small island of the same 
name off the north coast of France. The 
Guernsey is from Guernsey island near 
Jersey. Ayrshires came originally from 
Scotland and Brown Swiss from Switzer- 
land. 

The national annual gathering of 4-H 
club members is known as the National 
Boys and Girls Club Congress. The fourth 
congress was held at Chicago, November 
27 to December 4, 1925. 

To become federally accredited a herd 
of cattle must pass two consecutive an- 
nual tests for tuberculosis with no re- 
actors. A certificate of health for the herd 
is then issued to the owner by the United 
States department of agriculture. 

A junior calf is under six months of age. 
The day he is six months old he becomes a 
senior calf. At the age of one year and un- 
til he is eighteen months old he is a junior 
yearling; over eighteen months and under 
two years he is a senior yearling. 

A pool is a marketing term applied 
when a group of producers put all their 
crop together to be sold. Thus there are 
wool pools, wheat pools, ete. 














CHAMPION AFTER SIX YEARS 


If at first you don’t succeed, try, try 


again. Had Albert Hartman of Seward 
county, Nebraska, failed to observe that 
old adage, he would have robbed himself 
of a very enjoyable experience. 

For six years Albert has been a member 
of a dairy club. This year he raised a pure- 
bred Holstein heifer with which he won 
junior championship at the local fair and 
second at the Nebraska state fair. This 
achievement, coupled with his work as a 
local leader, gave him championship of 
Nebraska dairy chibs for which he received 
a free trip to the National Dairy Show at 
Indianapolis. According to L. A. Wilson, 
county agent of Seward county, Albert’s 
influence has done much to keep the 
youngsters in that neighborhood together 
in club work. 

Since 1921 this boy has also been in pig 
clubs. He has shown the first prize three 
successive years for duroc litter at the 
county fair. For several years he has had 
the responsibility of caring for the livestock 
on the home farm. 


MAKES GOOD RECORD 

Gerald Inman, a _ seventeen-year-old 
of Benton county, lowa, recently 

fed out this litter of ten purebred duroc 
pigs to a weight of 2,255 pounds at 180 
days of age. Gerald is a member of the 
vocational agriculture class of his high 
school and had the pigs as a project in 
connection with this work. He 2 en- 











tered them in the Benton county ton litter 
club sponsored by the farm bureau. 

Gerald attributes his success to having 
a well-bred litter, keeping it on a clean 
pasture free from hog diseases and par- 
asites, and to good feeding methods. 
These pigs, after weaning, were fed 
chiefly on a self-fed ration of corn, tank- 
age, and ground oats. They were fed 
free choice style and the oats discontinued 
at the last of the feeding period. For the 
last few months a thick slop made of 
skimmilk and middlings was fed. The 
feed costs amounted to about 5.7 cents per 
pound of gain. The total costs, which in- 
cluded the original cost of the litter, 
ame to eight cents per pound. 

These pigs have also won many prizes 
for Gerald. He showed them at the Benton 
county fair, where they took first on 
market litter and first prize barrow. At 
the Iowa state fair they placed fourth as 
a market sitter. In addition to these 
prizes, Gerald will be awarded a gold 
medal for making his pigs attain the ton 
record.—G. P. D., lowa. 


$200 FOR FIRST LITTER 


Francis Fleenor, a pig club boy of 
Washington county, Arkansas, bought a 
duroc gilt bred to farrow last March. He 
raised eight pigs from her and showed 
them at the county fair where they won 
in the pig club classes. The litter weighed 
1,610 pounds and sold for $201.25. 

These pigs had been fed only 700 
pounds of purchased feed which had cost 
$52.60. They had also received 1,362 
gallons of skimmilk and buttermilk and 
772 gallons of kitchen slop and were on 
pasture all of the time. This left $148.65 to 
pay for the 2,134 gallons of milk and 
kitchen refuse, pasture, interest on the 
$40 paid for the gilt and for the labor of 
caring for the pigs. 

Figuring the milk and slop at 10 cents 
a gallon, or $21.34, the pasture bill at 
$10 and allowing a year’s interest on the 
purchase price of the gilt, $1.60, we have a 
balance of $115.71 to pay Fleenor for his 
time. Figuring one hour a day as re- 
quired for feeding during the six-month 
period, we find he receives a little over 
sixty cents an hour for his time. 

This profit was due mainly to the fact 
that cheap pasture, skimmilk and house 
slop replaced high priced feeds that would 
have been purchased otherwise.—C. F., 


Mo. 





Cattle Feeding Investigations of 1923- 
24. This is Kansas circular No. 117. 
Kansas agricultural college, Manhattan, 
Kansas, 

















Touring - 525 
Roadster - 525 
Coupe + 675 
Sedan - 775 
Chassis 425 
Fee Chanais 550 


ALL PRICESF. O.B. 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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for Economical Transportation 




























































determines 


whether the price 
is economical 


Highest quality materials and construction alone 


give you fine car performance over a long period at 
low cost for upkeep. 


Only the most modern body design and a finish of 
permanent luster can keep your car looking well for 
years. 


And that’s what you get in a Chevrolet! Quality 
design, quality construction, quality appearance—and 
many quality features the equal of which you cannot 
find in any other car at Chevrolet’s price. 


You get Duco finish in smart colors. You get Fisher 
bodies on all closed models. You get smart, modern, 
snappy good looks plus the power, permanence, and 
dependability that make Chevrolet meet your high- 
est ideals of economy. 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Cerporation 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 
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1000 Ibs. capacity 
f. o. b. factor: 

§00 Ibs. capacity s ” 
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i won't bend.Easy- 
reading poise 
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How much 
do you lose by 
not weighing? 


Almost everybody counts his change 
with care, for money is a very definite meas- 
ure of value. But weight is an equally im- 
portant measure. If you give over-weight— 
or if you get short-weight in your business 
transactions—it is the same as being short- 
changed. 


Measure the things you buyand sell, BY 
WEIGHING THEM-—and stop this loss, 
Fairbanks Scales are everywhere the stand- 
ard for measuring weights. For business 
transactions, for mixing feeds and fertilizers, 
and for a hundred weighing jobs around the 
farm, the Fairbanks Portable Scale will save 
its extremely low cost many times over in 
the course of a year. - 


Stop at your dealer’s and examine this 
scale. You will observe its fine construction; 
yet it has ruggedness that makes it the 
best type of portable scale for farm use. 


FAIRBANKS 
SCALES 


Preferred the World Over 





Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Inc. 
900 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
And 40 other principal cities in the United States 


VALUABLE BOOKLET SENT FREE. 








Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Inc., 
| Dept. 1029,900 South Wabash Ave., Chicago | 
| Please send your special booklet, | 
“Weighing for Profit” without any obli- 
| gation on my part. | 
| Name | 
| 0 eee SO | 
City— State 1449 | 
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CHOOSING THE RIGHT COLOR 


IF your eyes are green, don’t wear 

green dresses.” This is the advice of 
Izola Perrine and Ann Hussinger, two 
club girls from Woodford county, Illi- 
nois.. They represented their state at 
the annual roundup of middle west boys 
and girls last fall. 

During their demonstration of colors 
and color combinations, they explained 
that colors intensify each other. Thus, 
if one has green eyes, a green dress 





= 














Zola Perrine and Anne Hussinger 


makes them look still greener. One who 
has red hair should choose its comple- 
mentary color for clothing because a 
red dress kills the value of the red hair. 
Light yellow-orange, the girls pointed 
out, can be worn by almost everyone. 
While a red yellow-orange is more be- 
coming, it is not so generally suitable. 
Neutral gray is very good for a large 
person because it has a tendency to take 
attention away from the size. White and 
black increase the appearance of size. 


STORIES FROM STONES 


A huge, forty-ton boulder has been dug 
from the University of Wisconsin campus 
and placed on Observatory hill where all 
who desire may come to learn its origin 
and history as told by the age old scratches 
upon its surface. 

According to F. T. Thwaites of the 
State Geological Survey, the rock was car- 
ried by glaciers from the ancient Pre- 
Cambrian bed rock in Canada. No one 
can tell how long it was on its way for it 
may have started several millions of years 
ago. It is probable that successive ice 
sheets carried it along, finally depositing 
it on Observatory hill where it has re- 














mained nearly buried until its recent rais- 
ing. The last drift was deposited over the 
area about 50,000 years ago, so if this old 





rock could talk, it would have a long and 
| interesting story to tell. 

| Thwaites says that boulders are found 
| 

} 


in almost any glacial drift area. Most of 
them are buried because the ground was 
| wet when they were deposited, so they 
sank into the soil. Smaller boulders are 
being continually pushed to the surface 
by frost action oe that is why one may 
sometimes have a field cleared of stones 
only to find “nigger heads” sticking out 
again a few years later, 
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This geologist believes that undue em- 
phasis has been placed upon the beneficial 
action of glaciers. He points to many 
areas where the action has been a detri- 
ment rather than a blessing. He says that 
the glaciers did not improve agricultural 
conditions in New England, and that there 
is a question whether they helped soil con- 
ditions in Illinois. 

He declares that they did improve the 
land in the sandstone regions such as 
that in Waushara county, Wisconsin, by 
bringing in limestone pebbles to sweeten 
the sour soil and by bringing clay deposits 
along with the boulders. He asserts, how- 
ever, that in regions of hard, crystalline 
rock they brought damage by depositing 
so many boulders and by the washing ac- 
tion of the glacial streams. These streams 
left clean sand in the valleys where before 
the sand had been mixed with clay. 

“Glacial action has been favorable,” 
Thwaites states, ‘where the ice filled up 
the valleys with loose materials, resulting 
in a larger percentage of arable land than 
existed > np Its influence 
on soil fertility has not been so striking as 
has been supposed, however, for the crops 
are just as a in the unglaciated area 
of western Wisconsin as in the glaciated 
eastern part of the state. The formation 
of loess, or wind-blown soil that was de- 
posited in periods of aridity between 
glacial advances, had an important effect 
in improving the soil. This loess improved 
the fertility of both the unglaciated and 
driftless area, and the older glaciated re- 
gions of Iowa, Illinois and Missouri. The 
poor, sticky, gumbo soils of parts of south- 
ern Iowa, with their lack of lime and other 
important soil elements, are an example of 
glaciated areas that have no loess de- 
posits.”—G. A. P., Wis. 














Pauline Brown, Mercer county, Illinois, and 
Dickie her grand champion angus at the 
International Livestock Show 


FEEDER AT NINE 


Mary Strang, a nine-year-old member 
of the Greene county boys’ and girls’ 
ealf club in Illinois, sold her hereford calf 
at $17.50 per hundredweight in an auction 


a“ 


e. 

When she bought her calf, it weighed 
only 520 pounds while it weighed 1,120 
— when sold. This calf won $35 as 

rst prize in its class and $50 as grand 
champion at the Greene county fair. 

Mr. Strang had to show her how to feed 
the calf. The calf was fed a ration con- 
sisting of alfalfa hay and a mixed feed of 
corn, oats and oilmeal two times a day. 
The calf was allowed to run on pasture 
with the rest of the calves and had access 
to water at all times.—Y. P. B., Neb. 





Rural people must be brought to realize 
that the country is not merely a place in 
which to work while accumulating the 
means with which to live in town. They 
must be shown how to expend the farm in- 
come in such a way as to give as satisfac- 
tory a life as that which the town affords. 
The occupation of farming and life in the 
country need to be idealized, for it is what 
a man thinks of himself and his work 
which counts for most. A ple never 


. Waters 


rises above its ideals.—Dr, 


























Read your opportunity in 
these official figures 


(From U.S. Department of 


Agriculture) 





Average crop yields per acre 
in bushels, 1923 


Mont. Iowa Kans. 





Winter wheat 
Spring wheat 
Oats 

Corn 

Barley 

Hay (tons) 
Potatoes 





17.0 
14.3 
33.0 
26.0 
25.5 
1.88 
110.0 








18.5 
14.0 
36.0 
40.7 
28.4 
1.51 
84.0 





10.1 
9.0 
26.1 
21.7 
22.2 
2.21 
86.0 








Now compare land prices 
in Montana and Iowa 





Average value of all 
plow lands per acre 








Mont. Iowa U.S. 
1924 $21 $143 $64 
1923 $22 $153 $67 
1920 $36 $219 $90 

















The striking increase 
of corn in Montana 





365000 
ACRES 
219,000 
ACRES 
24,000 
acREs 


1912 1922 1923 





566,000 
ACRES 


1924 
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SUCCESSFUL 


O the young man on the farm who 
thinks opportunity has passed 
him by, to the rentes and farm 
owner struggling to make a profit 
on high-priced land—a new opportunity 
awaits you in the New Corn Belt. 


Corn has brought a new prosperity to 
Montana. In two years the corn acreage 
has more than doubled! Southeastern 
Montana has become a New Corn Belt. 
There, corn is the basis of a new, safe, suc- 
cessful farming. Wheat, oats, alfalfa and 
other crops go with it. Balanced farming 
of the Middle West has come. Dairying, 
hog raising and poultry raising are in- 
creasing-rapidly. 


And yet land in the New Corn Belt is 
exceptionally low-priced. Good unim- 
proved land can be bought now for 
$10 to $25 an acre! Here, once more, is 
the opportunity your father had—to get 
a start on low-priced land. 


Low-priced as it is, this land produces 
high yields. The official figures of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
at the left may surprise you. See also the 
comparative prices of plow landsin Iowa 
and Montana. These facts mean op- 
portunity in Southeastern Montana 
for the man with small capital. 


The Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany owns large tracts of land in the 
heart of this New Corn Belt, obtained 
directly from the United States Govern- 
ment. It is now offering this land at low 
prices,on easy terms, and without middle- 
man’s profits. 


Much of this land is in settled com- 
immunities. Markets, roads, schools and 
churches are well developed. Settlers are 
wanted, not speculators; men willing to 


FARMING 





Dad made his money on LOW-PRICED LAND 
—Now that chance is YOURS! 


work for rewards that well directed and 
persevering effort can insure. 


We can send you hundreds of letters 
from farmers here telling of their success. 
Recently they gave us the names of 
27,000 of their friends in the Middle 
West and suggested that we tell them 
about the New Corn Belt. The Mor'tana 
State College of Agriculture and the 
county agents are aiding us to attract 
good farmers and to help them succeed. 


Write at once for official 
information and plan 
Investigate this opportunity! 
We’ ll be glad to send booklets giving 
facts from state and federal sources 
about crops, live stock, the climate, 
what other farmers are doing— many 
Photographs. Prices and easy pay- 
ment plan described and our free 

service explained. All sent free. 


J. M. HUGHES, Land Commissioner, 
Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


MAIL THIS COUPON Now 





Land Department, Drawer 60-A; 
Northern Pacific Railway Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Without obligation on my part please 
send at once official information about 
Southeastern Montana, prices and 
your easy payment plan. 

CO 


SO a 


State 
P.S. Specially low homeseekers’ rates. 











THE NEW CORN BELT 


Southeastern Montana 





As large as the 
State of Indiana 

















Brandes 


Cabinet 


Yes—here at last is a cabinet speaker that has richer 
volume and preater clarity than even the best horn 
speakers. 
And beside its really superb tone quality, it has the 
smart simplicity of appearance that suits the newer 


radio Sets. 


It is a mahogany cabinet finished in brown. A small 
knob at the side adjusts it for jreatest volume and 
clearest tone. Be sure to hear it the next time yot 30 


to town. 


Brandes 


EXPERTS IN RADIO ACOUSTICS SINCE 1908 


© Copvrighted by Brandes Products Corp. 1926 
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00D SEEDS 


Grown From Select Stock 
en  —None Better—56 years 
selling good seeds to satisfied 

» customers. Prices below all 
others. Extra lot = in all 
orders I fill. Big free cata- 
logue has over 700 pictures of 






your arid neighbors’ addresses. 





Cre AND$i* 00 


LOVER IZ 


pen Pree See, —e 
Red Fs rapt and —y- mixed--Standard Grasses, unsur- 
passed for hay or —" Cc t , clover-- 
ready to sow. roughly recleaned, 
sold wsbiost to to Sour test an Pneal ——, 
of t Clover, ~\ 


s 
all Theld Sande Seeds and special _ prices Sa 
American Field Seed Co., Dept. 519, 





Chicago, ul. 


vegetables and flowers. Send | Princess 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ub | plant 





$100 Cash 


Suggesting @ name for this New 
Tomato, best vartely ever pro- 
duced. Semple Packet Free with 
wery Seed Order. Contest for 
Cash Prize open to anyone 
having a garden --but only 
one toa family. Our New 
Garden Guide fully explains 
the conditions of this con- 
test. Write for it today. 


For 10¢ "22" 






Sen 
Don't t fail to get our 


w Garden and Plant 
mailed free; tell, is all about the Big Cash Prine, Wits tence 7 


GREAT NORTHERN SEED CO., Dept. 788 Rockiord, tac 





Beautiful Mid-West Farm 
$1000 Needed; 80 Acres, Horses 


4 cows, farm machinery, furniture, 2 miles markets, 
65 acres excellent crop land, woodlot; attractive 6- 
room house, substantfal farm bidgs. Only $3600 with 
$1000 needed. Details pg. 42 Illus. Catalog Free. 
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HOW I WON MY SILVER CUP 
To Successful Farming: At our 4-H club meeting 
our home demonstration agent told of a silver 
cup offered to the champion club gir! of our county. 

I immediately resolved 
to try and win this cup. 
The winner was to be 
selected on the basis of 
prizes won on exhibits 
at the county fair. First 
prize counted three 
points; second, two 
points, and third, one 
point. Club work for 
the year was also taken 
into consideration. 

I was a member of 
the first year sewing, 
first year bread and 
third year poultry pro- 
jects. In the club de- 
partment I won first on 
a nightgown, first on 
soda biscuits, first on 
baking powder biscuits, 
and first on pen of 
barred rock chickens. 

Mother suggested that 
I can some pears and 
enter in the womar’s 
department as we were 
allowed to exhibit there, 
too, and we had no canning club. This I did and 
won first prize for the best quart. I also entered a 
loaf of bread, pan of rolls, plate of soda biscuits 
and a plate of corn muffins, winning second premi- 
ums on the first three articles and third on muffins. 
My box of seafoam candy was awarded second 
prize, making a total of five firsts, four seconds and 
one third prize, which yielded me twenty-five 
points. You can imagine my pleasure when our 
demonstration agent informed me.thst I had won 
the silver cup I felt amply repaid for my year’s 
work and also for the burnt and pricked fingers, for 
chasing chickens in the rain and all the little 
troubles of a club worker. 

I like my club work and think it the finest thing 
for boys and girls.—M. Thelma Robertson. 


MY BURRO 

To Successful Farming: I am a farm boy eleven 

ears of age. I am in the seventh grade and have a 
Guee and two calves. About three or four years 
ago my father bought a burro for $10. Her name 
is Peggy and she is about four feet high and is brown 
and white spott 
Then we rought her home, we had no bridle but 
father soon made one and after I had a bridle, I 
went riding. The first Christmas after I got Peggy 

















I got a saddle and the first time father put it on her, 
she bucked it off. But he got it on rod my brother 
rode her. When he got on her, she ran as fast as 
she could. 

When father was husking corn I hauled in wood 
with her and when father was building the chicken 
house he did not have enough logs so he got Peggy 
and hauled them to where he was building. 

We turn her in the pasture with the cows and she 
has hunted her own living for two winters. One day 
we put a cow bell on her because we could not find 
her when we wanted her. When we got it on her, 
she started to walk off and when she heard the cow 
bell, she started to run, and the harder she ran the 
louder the cow bell rang. We have a set of harness 
and a cart. 

This is a picture of Peggy with my brothers, my 
cousin and myself on her. My little brother, Glen, 

is in the saddle, my brother Roy is next, my cousin 
Mildred next, then my brother Virgil and I last.— 
Harold Diffendaffer. 


ARE REAL FARMERS 
To Successful Farming: I am ten years old and 
my brother is eight years old. Three years ago my 
mother bought seventy-five eggs for us to get a 
start of chickens. We set the eggs but didn’t have 
very good luck the first year, but we raised several 
last year and still more this year. We have made a 
total of $50 in all during the three years: We bought 
a radio, a graphophone and many wane things and 
are now banking our money Ve have two pet 
pigs now. We had five to start with. My papa 
gave them to us as the sow was sick and fell on 
some of them and killed them. 
hey were just starving as the sow wasn’t giving 
any milk for them. We brought them to the house 
and one hung himself and one got his head fastened 
in a tin can and one was always a runt, so all those 
three died. We still have two left. They drink 
milk out of a chicken trough. They stand on their 
hind feet reaching up for milk when they hear us 
coming to feed them. We hope to raise them, but 
chances are small] in the winter time. I am in the 
fifth grade at school. I passed every year in school. 
My brother is in the second grade—Burton and 





Strout Farm Agency, 7-CN South Dearbera St., Chicago, Ill. 


Estil Kittinger, Mo. 
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IS INTERESTED IN FARMING 

To Successful Farming: I sup you would 
like to know how we are coming i. Vergil got 
fourth prize at the county fair and I got third in 
the purebred class with our Holstein calves. I got 
$10 and Vergil got $8. Last year we each got $10. 
= heifer I had at the club the first time had a 


about a month and a half ago. It was dead at 
birth. She is giving between thirty-five and forty 
pounds of milk a day. Vergil’s had a calf about 4 
week after mine. It is a small calf but it is lively. 

Our herd average for 1925 will amount to about 
300 pounds of butterfat or better. Last February 
one of our grade cows gave 81.4 pounds of butterfat. 
It was the highest for two-time milking in the state 
for Febr She was four years old. The cow 
tester would have taken her to the county fair if 
she had lived, because she was the highest produoc- 
ing cow in the Lincoln county cow testing associa- 
tion. Our best cow for 1924 died during the time 
mother was down in Iowa last winter. ; 

Lincoln county had the next best display of 
herefords at the Junior Livestock Show at St. Paul. 
It had the champion hereford for the fifth year in 
succession. Thomas Kelly had champion hereford 
and reserve champion calf at the Junior Livestock 
Show in 1921-22-23 and the last two years our 
county has had champion hereford. We are fatten- 
ing a carload of hogs. We will sell them in about 
six weeks. I sold eight subscriptions for the Suc- 
cessful Farming magazine. I am sending them today. 
I will = rifle and twenty cents.—Milton Lynd- 

, Minn. 

















To Successful Farming: Enclosed you will find 
photos of the Taylor boys and their chester white 
sows bought with loan money from Successful 
Farming. We are grateful to you for the loan and 
are hoping to make a nice profit on our hogs. They 
are dandies and we hope to see these pictures in 
print in your paper. We are very much interested 
in the club work and in raising livestock.—Robert, 
Donald and Richard Taylor, Neb. 


HOW WE MADE SOME MONEY 


To Successful Farming: We wanted to earn 
some money for ourselves and yet stay home, so 
we enrolled in a poultry club. We selected barred 
rocks for our stock because we wanted a standard 
breed, one that would produce good broilers, lay 
cezs and bring a good price for meat when done 
aying. 

We bought one hundred baby chicks. They 
came May 5th. It was a cold wet spring and we had 
some trouble because we had no good brooder 
house. We had to keep them in a small brooder in 
the house until they were three weeks old. We were 
kept busy changing the litter, feeding the chicks 
and putting them outdoors an hour or two on sunny 
days. We had very good success. We raised ninety- 
two out of one hundred. We fed the chicks accord- 
ing to directions from a bulletin from the agricul- 
tural college and had very good success. 

We sold $34 worth of broilers. We wintered over 
forty pullets and sold eight cockerels for breeding 
purposes. We won first prize on our pen at the 
county fair. We enjoyed our work very much and 
feel that our project was a financial success.— Wane 
and Gale Evans, Mich. 


GOT SOME BARGAINS 


To Successful Farming: I received the money all 
safe. I am going to tell you what I bought. One 
black jersey, three months old, $10; one brown 
swiss bull, one day old, $1; one brown swiss heifer, 
three days old, $1; one red and white bull three 
days old, $1; and two little pigs six weeks old for 
$8. The total is $21. 

I have had this stock about a month so you can 
see about how big they should be. I got the three 
calves that were a dollar apiece at a bargain. The 
people didn’t want them and if I didn’t take them 
they were going to kill them. I got them from a 
dairy farm. They didn’t have time to bother with 
the _ I have 75 little chickens.—Agnes Young, 

ich. 


A CLUB BOOSTER 


fo'Successful Farming: I am writing you a short 
story about my club work. The fall of 1923 I 
bought an angus heifer for $40. At the end of the 
yor I won first in the county, second at the South 

akota state fair and fifth over all breeds and sold 
my heifer for $104.34. In the fall of 1924 I paid 
$50 for a steer, an angus. 

This fall at the fair I won second, and third over 
all breeds and first in the county. I won a trip to 
the International Livestock Show at Chicago and 
sold Laddie Boy to the state college at Brookings 
for twenty-one and one-half cents a pound, receiv- 


1.88. 
also fed a hereford and sold him for $129.44. 
I think club work pays; font gout I am going in 
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next year.~~Bernice S' 8. 
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All Grebe apparatus 
is covered by patents 
grantedand pending. 


$10.75@1 
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Brings the 
Market to Your Door 


K NOW every day what your pro- 

duce will bring before you draw 
it to market. Then you will not have 
to take what you can get rather 
than truck it home again. 


A Synchrophase will pay for itself 
many times in a year in better 
prices, in last minute weather pre- 
dictions and in daily entertainment 
for the entire family. 


You need and can use the depend- 
able, superiorreception that theSyn- 
chrophase gives. It has exclusive 
features that place it well in advance 
of other receivers: viz, 

Low-Wave Extension Circuits which tune- 
in over 100 stations not reached by other 
sets; Binocular Coils which bring in the 
station you want and prevent interference 
from all others; the ‘‘Colortone’”’ which 
gives you control over the quality of sound 
no matter what the characteristics of the 
loud speaker; Flexible Unit Control that 
makes this a one, two or three-dial control 
receiver at your option. 


Ask your dealer to demon- 
strate all these Grebe ad- 
vances in radio development; 
then compare the reception 
with that of other receivers. 


A. H. Grebe & Co., Inc. 
109 West 57th Street, New York 


Factory: Richmond Hill, New York 


Western Branch 
443 So. San Pedro Street, Los An eles, Cal. 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Daily Up-to- 
Minute Prices 
Over the Radio 








Flexible Unit Control 


This company owns 
and operates stations 


WAHG and WBOQ. 





The Synchrophase is also supplied 
with battery base and in a de luxe 


Console Model. 
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ree murs | 
1926 
SEED BOOK | 


END for this big new 176-page cata- 

log at once, $80 that you can start 
now to plan your garden and select 
your seeds, 


Remember that better seeds mean bet- 
ter gardens and that there are none 
better than Maule’s. 

You take no chances in buying from Maule, 


for out policy for 49 years of business has 
been and still is 


YOUR MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


Remernber, too, that more than a half million 
satisfied customers use Maule’s seeds years 
after year. 

If you have never used Maule’s seeds give 
them a trial this year. 
























































Practically every order is shipped 
within 24 hours after receipt 


First of all, be sure to get our catalog before 
you order any’ seeds, roots or bulbs. We spe- 
cialize in seeds of the finest quality only. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
806 Maule Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAULES SEEDS 


ONCE GROWN ALWAYS GROWN 


Livingston’ Famous! FREE SAMPLES 


= Tomatoes GRASS » SEED 


TOMATO speciatists Don't fal to write for our rout special prices 
have real rains. 












































ed ond camles 
Morn” rs akin- ‘Sweet Reclean 
— —- Rony Mor anddeliciously | Apfaites!0 00. : atari 
flavored---is one of = newest /|$6. S0.Billion $ Grass$, sv, . Have highest 
end finest varieties, A sure and ear- ity Red ¢ zk under most 
. ly producer of solid trait @ good and other G ene 
slicer. No cracks abot the stem. Packet, 1 y cheap. We specialise on Field Seeds and are 







LIVINGSTON’S 1926 SEED pone ey save you Py / ons Ce I quick carey. _We 
For better gardens, Et this handsomely illustrated An- prices. seeds sold subject to state or government test 
nual. Describes in detail such new and | popalag varieties | underan absolute money-back 5 nd today 
as Golden Acre Cabt e, Golden Plame Coley. bey _ for free eamples les and big money-sa 

I kme! 

Ee Denmark Spinach, ete., ete.” Tells when and how to | American Fleld Seed Co, Dept. 619, Chicago, Wt. 


plant for surest, biggest crops. Write for free copy today 
ree! ‘SHAW 
TRACTOF 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO.,231Chesinot St., Columbus, 0. 
gota better power Garden Tractor at 


DEY AAPG WS HIVES WEY DALIAN HO e's QIN INET 
} nah am ty - ingly Low Price on the SHAW. 






























SEEDS Genin 


“We will mail the following 20 Sample packets of 








Fresh, Reliable Seeds worth $1.00 for only 10 cts mag the thing £9 Rares = Seed 
CABBAGE, Ball Head PARSLEY, Triple Curled rs, Smoli Parme, ge 2 
CARROT, Half Long PARSNIP, Imp. Guernsey imple ae 

CELERY, Best Winter RADISH, White Icicle Write at SS 
CUCUMBER, Favorite SPINACH, Summer Special Offer once 

MUSK MELON, Gem TOMATO, Gr. Baitimore for Special Offer. 

WATERMELON, Early TURNIP, Purple Top Globe Address Dept. SF-2 \ 

Also 8 BEST STANDARD FLOWER S, Worth 50c SHAW MFG.CO., ‘4 

ASTERS, 100 Colors MIGNONETTE, Sweet | Galesburg, Kansas. 

ALYSSUM, Little Gem PINKS y ht Mixed } 

COSMOS, Giant Mixed POPPY, Best Mixed 








KOCHIA, Foliage MIXED FLOWERS,500 Sorts 
SEEDS at Wholesale Prices. SEED BOOK FREE. 


DEPOSIT SEED CO., Deposit, N. Y. 
25 Summer Blooming Oxalis Bulbs for (0c. 


10 Orchid Flowering Sladiolus Bulbs 25c 
15 Grand Double Danlia Bulbs $1.00 





Earliest Tomato 


S46. is Jung’ EST Omate 
van early teats 4th. Nothing earlier tobe 

[* had anywhere. As a special offer will 
send you a pkt. of this Tomato and pkt. 
of Cabbage, Carrot, Cucumber, Lettuce, 
Onion, Radish, Parsnip, Sapest a 
and Everlasting Flowers, 


et 
W 10c. Do bill for 10c with each order. Money a: Ain not 
STRA BERRY PLANTS forte. ba of Seed Bargains FREE. Send today. 


Strong, healthy,tremendousbearingstock. World’s | §. W. Jung Seed Co., farm 7 Randolph, Wis. 


















Large supply at low prices. BARGAIN 





GRAPE PLANTS CLOVER AND TIMOTHY 
90 : 





hi nd 
FRUIT TREES $40@ e227 == 
Throosniy. ly ¢ A ty a ool eth i 
Apple, peach, plum. i hardy northern wn. Full line Te ect ys is mix- 
of Bis sckberries, Ree berries, Currants. Mary Washington if you Benes Oyster Hines hy nd oi} 


s at $10.00 9 1000. All at wholesale prices for Bu er Fg ore! rT py an 
ev: ny Se me ma 2-D. catalog 


finest pa a grown, Free Catalog. Write today. | 
F.C. STAHELIN & SON, Bos 13, Bridgman, Mich. a A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 619. Clarinda, lowa | 
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A STRANGE PONY 


This is Florence Julian, Greene county, 
| Missouri, eight years old, who rides 
Jimmy, her pet steer, all over the farm. 
| Jimmy knows wnat “gee” and “haw’’ 

















mean as well as being easily guided by the 
rein about his horns. He was given to 
Florence when a little calf and she made a 
pet of him until now he stands very nicely 
while he is being saddled and carries her 
wherever she wishes to go.—C. F., Mo. 


READING THE FARM 

FERTOMETER 
Continued from page 14 
pounds of nitrogen, 138 pounds of phos- 
phorie acid and 8 pounds of potash. At 
20 cents a pound for the nitrogen, 7 cents 
for the phosphoric acid and potash, the 
plant food value of a ton of dent corn is 
an even $8. However, the manure value 
is but $5.43 due to such animal subtrac- 
tion and storage losses as were pointed out 
before. So it is evident that in that 38 
tons of corn removed from Field 4, $304 
worth of plant food was removed and 
Field 2 will be enriched to the tune of 
$206.34. 

So, when I read my fertometer by sec- 
tions, I discover that Field 1 is slightly 
poorer, Field 2 is much richer, Field 3 is 
a little richer, Field 4 is much poorer, 
Field 5 is much better, Field 6 is poorer and 
the farm taken as a whole is just slightly 
more fertile than it was a year ago. 

The fertometer gave me an entirely new 
slant on the soil fertility status of the vari- 
ous fields. One thing stands out like a 
warning beacon and that is, unless we give 
it most thoughtful consideration, we find 
ourselves concentrating the fertility of 
the farm on the fields nearest to the build- 
ings. And lastly, the fertometer would 
have shown a bad loss but for the nitrogen 
added by the sweet clover. All hail to the 
clovers. 





BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF DISTANT 
COUNTRIES 
Continued from page 16 
sea coast is Tarifa which used to be the 
stronghold of the pirates who held up 
passing ships and exacted a tribute from 
them and from which we get the word 
“tariff.” As we go on toward the north we 
= in Cadiz province with the city of 
Cadiz not far away. Nearly one hundred 
thousand acres of land in this one province 
is covered with cork oaks. The United 
States buys two and one-half million 
pounds of cork annually from this one 
part of Spain. This one province produces 
about one-tenth of all the cork used by 
all the nations of the earth. 

A tree does not begin to yield cork until 
it is about twenty years old and even 
then it can only be barked about every 
ninth year. The thickness of the cork bark 
is largely determined by the rainfall and 
the quality of the soil. Much of the cork- 
board used is but an inch in thickness and 
yet.I have seen it piled up on the wharf 
ready for shipment and some of it was two 
inches thick. -With each cutting the bark 
becomes better and thicker and cork oaks 
often live one hundred and fifty years, so 
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taking off the bark does not seem to short- 
en the life of the tree. 
On reaching Cadiz we are on historic 


ground. It was from the little port of 
Palos across the way that Columbus with 
his three small ships started out to find the 
new world. In the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries Cadiz was perhaps the 
most renowned port on earth. Into it poured 
the wealth of the Indies as much as six 
hundred million dollars’ worth of gold 
annually. 

In the days of Columbus, Seville, which 
is less than one hundred miles from 
Cadiz, was the capital of Spain and later it 
became the home of princely merchants 
and is said to have been the richest city in 
the world. Soon after America was dis- 
covered the great cathedral was completed 
and it was the largest and finest in the 
kingdom. It is more than four hundred 
feet long and more than three hundred 
feet wide. In it was built a mighty organ 
in which are fifty-four hundred pipes. On 
the top, three hundred and fifty feet above 
the sidewalk, is a bronze figure of a woman 
fourteen feet high and which weighs 
twenty-eight aeteeil pounds and which 
sways about when the wind blows. 

Cadiz is a city of seventy thousand 
people and seen from a distance is snowy- 
white, almost like a dream city. It is quite 
clean and is a smokeless city. Its streets 
are most all very narrow. The little tip of 
land upon which the city stands is called 
the ‘Isla de Leon’ and it once belonged 
to the family of Ponce de Leon who beat 
the crowd to Florida in his search for the 
fountain of youth. 

To go from Algeciras, across from Gib- 
raltar, to Cadiz, by rail, takes the best 

art of a day, for one must go around thru 

eville. But auto-bus lines run thru all of 
these sections. It is only six hours by bus 
from Algeciras to Cadiz. In the mountains 
thru which the bus line passes is a village 
called Pelayo and in this a point called 
‘The Place of the Wonderful View.” From 
this height you can see the great Atlantic, 
the Strait of Gibraltar with Africa in the 
background, and the beautiful Mediter- 
ranean washing the shores of Europe. 

Only a dozen miles from Cadiz is Jerez. 
This name is a corruption of the word 
Sherish. As the English leave off the “h”’ 
they called it Sherry and this is the home 
of the famous Sherry wine. The sixty 
thousand people who live in the city are 
nearlyjall connected with the wine industry. 
Here in the city are great wine cellars 
many of which have a branch line of the 
railway running into them. This com- 
munity is also the home of some of the 
finest thorobred horses to be found in 
Europe. 

Jerez is also the home of a famous breed 
of bulls used in the Spanish bull fights. 
Some years ago this writer saw a bull 
fight in old Mexico City and the bulls 
used on that occasion were advertised 
as coming from Jerez, Spain. The mothers 
of these fighting bulls are generally long- 
horned, scrawny-looking cows. Not all of 
their male offspring are good fighters, how- 
ever. When young, these bulls are tested 
to see whether or not they have the fight- 
ing instinct and if so they are kept for the 


bull ring. Raising fighting bulls for the 
ring has been for ages a very — 
occupation for many sporty Spanish 


country gentlemen. 


[Note—The three volumes of “Birdseye Views of 
Far Lands” in book form make a great travel 
library for your home. Volume I sells at $1.25, 
Volumes II and III (both illustrated) are $1.50 
each. We furnish two of these books for $2.25 and 
all three of them postpaid for $3. Address, Success- 
ful Farming Book Department, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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One solid piece of steel 


for longer service 
for faster work 


53 































HIS head does not 

upset or batter. It is 
spring-tempered to stand 
up under rough work. 


Toughened steel all 
around this eye, heate- 
treated by armor- plate 
methods. This eye will not 
stretch or buckle. 


Double wedge, double 
safety, with the Take-Up 
Wedges (exclusively 
Plumb). You keep the 
head of the Plumb Axe 
tight with a turn of the 
wrist. 


The bit of the weldless 
Plumb Axe is tapered just 
right to clear the cut easily 
after each stroke. Built 
full under the eye, to 
drive the axe home. 


And the keen edge of th 
Plumb Axe stays sharp 
Tempered all the way 
through for two full inches 


—No soft steel to expose Look for 
by grinding. the 
Red 

Handle 


Know the Plumb 


Axe — and all wan Me 
Plumb Tools — Black 
by thered handle, Head 
the black head Rasuvene 
and the Take-Up ad bi 
Wedge. At good S. Pat. Of; 
hardware stores, 


single bit $2.40, 
double bit $3.00 
(except in Far 
West and 
Canada). 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 












DOUBLE LIFE 


Hammers Hatch ets 


Files Sledges Axes 
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How I Raise a Crop of Pigs at a Profit 


Learn to Be Fair With Your Hogs 


By RALPH M. AINSWORTH 


Mason county, Illinois 


AM giving you some hog 

figures and facts covering 

eighteen years of pig raising 
and hog feeding. In this time I 
have made a net profit of 
$18,789.83 in addition to the 
regular grain farming profits. 
Most of these profits were made 
in the last eight years because of better management. Now I am 
not a big farmer. In fact, I farm only 240 acres and 160 acres 
of this is rented land. I would rather not have told you what 
I made, but I am afriad you would not read the article if I did 
not, so I say it as modestly as I can. 

I am concluding this article with a ledger statement of profits 
and losses in which the year from May 1, 1924, to May 1, 1925, 
is itemized. If the reader will study these figures by years, he 
will see that when market conditions are right, the profits are 
very large. On the other hand, when feeding conditions are at 
the very worst, the losses are really quite small. Please bear in 
mind, hundreds have done better than I have, while perhaps 
some have done worse in the hog raising business. 

First, let us get right from a bookkeeping standpoint. The 
good hog raiser should be a good bookkeeper. Be honest with 
your hogs and honest with yourself. Don’t cheat your hogs by 
charging up against them corn at the highest price it reaches in 
the season. One hundred to one you wouldn’t have obtained 
that price for your corn. 

If you buy corn, charge the hogs exactly what you pay for ite 
If you raise the corn yourself, charge the hogs the price of new 
corn on December Ist for what they eat to May Ist. And 
charge the May Ist price on what they eat of the old crop until 
they are turned into a new cornfield. If you hog down some 
corn, husk out three or four rows and figure the yield. Know 
what you are doing all the time and be fair. My year starts 
May Ist. 

About November Ist we go over the herd of some seventy- 
five to one hundred gilts and select thirty-five to forty good, 
leggy sows that have some range and twelve teats or over. 
These are marked and are usually taken out of the herd at this 
time. 

On November 15th we have these gilts gaining in weight as 
rapidly as possible on pasture, corn in the field, and tankage. 
Then we start breeding to two young boars by turning the 
sows in with a boar, one at a time, as they come in heat. No 
sow should weigh less than 200 pounds at breeding time. Two 
hundred and fifty pounds is better. 

The date of service is set down and 
a marker placed in sow’s ear. When 
about three-fourths are bred in this 
manner, the two boars are turned in 
with the herd. Two young boars will 
not fight each other. Even if they do, 
it will not be a knockout. After the 
boars have run with the herd about 
three weeks, they are sold at once 
to some farmer or immediately cas- 
trated. 

Don’t pay more than twice the 
price of market hogs for a good boar. 
Get your boars with good legs and 
rangy, but in good flesh. I even like 
one of the two to be fat. The boars 
should weigh from 200 to 250 pounds. 

After the sows are bred, keep them in dry quarters all winter. 
Feed a little corn (not over two ears per sow) outside about a 
hundred yards from the hoghouse and call the hogs out. This 
makes the sows take some exercise. Inside the hoghouse, which 
is cleaned and bedded every day or two, feed all the soaked oats 
the sow will eat and one pound of tankage per day per hog. 
This should get the sows to farrowing time in good flesh weigh- 
ing from 350 pounds, but not too fat. 

One to two days before the sow farrows scrub her udder with 
strong soapsuds and soft water, using a stiff brush and put the 
sow in a clean house that has been scrubbed with hot lye water 
and well bedded. Of course, you know all this cleaning up is 
done to prevent the little pigs from having worms. Ninety-five 
percent of all the worm eggs a hog gets into its system are 
swallowed in the first day of its life. Have a small concrete run 

in front of the hoghouse about six feet square and nail gunny 
sacks over the door, which the sow will push back as she leaves 
and enters her house. This keeps out the draft. Now kee 
away from the sow and her pigs after they come. Never eoudk 
& pig with your hands until it is two weeks old. 

Don’t change the bedding, but on the sixth to tenth day pick 
the pigs up by their tails and put them in a box. Load the sows 
in @ wagon and take them to a bluegrass pasture. Put the sows 








and their pigs in well-bedded, individual hoghouses and shut the 
door for one night. Give neither feed nor water. Cross fence 
pastures so that not over eight sows are in the same pasture. 
Feed all the corn the sow and pigs will eat. I prefer self-feeders 
at this time. Give five pounds of a commercial pig feed per sow 
and litter once a day and a little tankage. Don’t feed oats to 
little pigs. Let hogs have clean water to drink in tanks fitted 
with hog waterers. 

Have only pigs of the same age in the same run and see that 
there is not a particle of mud or water in which they can lie. 
The most important thing I am going to tell you is that these 
hogs are going to be raised from the time they are born until 
they go to market without having any water or mud in which 
to lie. Running water is bad enough, but muddy, dirty water is 
the worst possible thing a hog can have. If a mud hole is 
formed, the hired man fences it and changes the location of the 
tank before going into the cornfield in the morning. 

Castration is done at the age of four to six weeks. By the 
time the pigs are six weeks old, the tankage is increased and 
the commercial feed is reduced. 
At weaning time the commercial 
feed is cut out of the ration for 
good on account of the high pro- 
tein cost of this form of feed. 


‘THE igs are double vacci- 
nated at eight weeks and all 
but the smallest ones taken the 
same day to a clean, clover pas- 
ture. ‘he sows are now all 
turned together in the bluegrass pasture and fed a full ration 
of corn and tankage and fattened for the highest market of the 
year, which usually comes in the early part of July. The sows 
bring me from $1,000 to $1,800 depending on the price of hogs. 
The clover pasture is usually forty acres and is cut into two 
fields with a temporary cross fence which is put up by two men 
ina half-day. This allows seventy-five to one hundred pigs to 
run on each side. If there is no natural shade, straw sheds 
20x30 feet are constructed. No big hogs are ever allowed to 
run with these pigs. On the 240-acre farm good drinking water 
is provided by five wells and five windmills, which are Teanaed 
at convenient places. I have to go seventy-five feet for water, 
too. For years I hauled the water but the extra windmills have 
saved me this work and I consider them a good investment. 
If straw sheds are used for shade, they should be sprinkled 
with road oil once a month to keep 
down the dust. Dip pigs two weeks 
after weaning. Don’t run them thru a 
chute but lift them by their hind legs 
and souse them quickly in a barrel of 
dip. Keep grease on rubbing posts to 
keep the lice down and oil the sleeping 
floor. Nothing more will be needed. 
[f you have been careful, the worms 
will never cut much into your hog 
rofits. Runts should not be over one 
in forty or fifty. 
By the way, I follow a five-year 
crop rotation of corn two years, oats, 








They will do better if kept clean 





wheat and clover. The hogs are run 
all over the farm in this five-year 
period. I turn them into the clover 
pasture about the time the first plants 
begin to bloom. I cut the hay crop with the pigs in the field. 
They bother the hay very little and do better where the ha 
crop is cut off. With two hundred pigs on forty acres, you will 
have to be satisfied with one good 7 crop. There will be no 
second or seed crop, but they help the land so much I cannot 
charge pasture against them. 

This hog raising plan will not only double the farm profits of 
the average grain farmer on 160 to 240 acres, but since the hogs 
run all over the farm once in every five years, the yield of corn is 
at least five to ten bushels more per acre. Every particle of 
manure falls right where it is ran a 

My hogs have had cholera three times in eighteen years. 
Except for one time when I lost 110 head, the losses have been 
very light. My herd may have hog cholera again, but 1 am not 
afraid of it. 

I am sure that good gilts well bred have made me more 
money than older hogs. Now I raise only one crop of pigs per 
year and that is a spring crop. The young sow raises one litter 
of pigs and goes to market. I can raise a litter of thirty-five or 
forty spring pigs with less equipment than would be required to 
raise a litter of twenty in the spring and twenty in the fall and 
raise them right. As it is, my hoghouses are crowded the most 
in February and March and not at (Continued on page 62 
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OR OVER HALF A CENTURY the Goodyear 
“Gold Seal’ line of super-quality rubber foot- 
wear has been constantly growing better. 


Always noted for their excellent wearing quali- 
ties, even under the severest working condi- 
tions, these goods have been improved, year 
after year, assuring the customer the best the 
rubberwear market affords. Today “Gold 
Seal” rubbers, boots and overshoes are as far 
superior to the worthy product of fifty years 
ago as the modern, high quality cord auto- 
mobile tire is superior to the old-fashioned 
fabric tire of twenty years ago. 





When you buy rubber footwear for yourself 
or your family (“Gold Seal” goods are made 
for young and old) be guided by the more- 
than-fifty-years of experience that the “Gold 
Seal” trade-mark represents. This emblem 
is a guarantee of satisfactory service. 


GOODYEAR RUBBER COMPANY 
General Offices: 134-136 Duane Street, New York 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Philadelphia, Pa., 26N. Fourth St. Kansas City, Mo., 807 Baltimore, Ave, 
Chicago, Ill., 31 S. Franklin St. St. Louis, Mo., 1103 Washi n Ave, 
Milwaukee, Wis., 85-9 Buffalo St. Portland, Ore., - 61-7 Fourth St. 
St. Paul, Minn., 871-7 Sibley St. San Francisco, Cal., 639 Mission St. 











Gold Seal Short Boots for 
all-’round service. Ex- 
tra-heavy sole of tough 
gray rubber. Men’s 
and bows’ sizes. 


Heavy Storm Rubber. Full double Heavy Cashmerette Overshoe. Light-weight Storm Rubber. Suit- 
gray sole. Black upper, dull Extra-high top. Heavy rugged able for general wear—work or 
finish. An excellent work rub- sole of gray rubber. Men’s dress. All sizes—men, women 
ber. Sizes 6 to 13. and boys’ sizes. and children. 


SEAL 
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FIGARO 


WOOD SMOKE IN LIQUID FORM 








do this. . 
» «s+. youll never 
lose another pound 
of meat! 


Read What Mr. Stigler Says: 


**I have used Figaro for the past five 
years. I have never lost a ~— of meat 
since I commenced using it and would 
not be without Figaro for five times 
its price.’’ 


Mr. Stigler is but one of hundreds 
of thousands of farmers who will tell 
you the same thing. These farmers 
know. They keep smoking their meat 
with Figaro year after year. 


Figaro does everything that the 
smoke house can do—only Figaro 
does it in 30 minutes instead of 20 
days. It is just pure wood smoke in 
liquid form. You apply it with a 
brush. No other smoking is neces- 
sary. 


You don’t need to tediously tend 
fires. Youdon’t need to lose a pound 
of meat due to the shrinkage from 
the heat of the smoke-house. You 
need never lose another pound of 
meat from skippers, from mold or 
from rancidness. Every pound you 
smoke with Figaro will keep per- 
fectly and come to your table sweet, 
delicious, juicy and wholesome. 


Send today for complete book 
on the use of liquid smoke 


Figaro’s 16-page booklet will 
tell you how you can smoke your 
meat safer, quicker, cheaper and 
better. No charges. No obligation. 
We will send it gladly. SEND US 
THE COUPON FOR THE BOOK 
—ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
FIGARO. 


Figaro Company, SF2 
Dallas, Texas. 


Please send me your book telling how to 
smoke my meat in thirty minutes instead of 
twenty days and do it better. 


Rural Route... . 


Postoffice. ... 
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MAKING 300-POUND FALL PIGS 


A fall pig that will weigh 300 pounds 
the following April must be kept growing 
even when the weather is cold. At the 
Iowa experiment station John M. Evvard 
and C. C. Culbertson have successfully 
carried six groups of six fall pigs each to at 
least 250 pounds by spring. 

Varicus rations were used. The most 
efficient one consisted of shelled corn, 
meat meal tankage and salt. The average 
daily gain was 1.42 pounds during a 121- 
day feeding period. The feed requirement 
was only 391 pounds for each 100 pounds 
of gain. Of this amount 352 pounds were 
corn and 39 were tankage. 

The investigators make several sugges- 
tions to those who wish to make rapid 
gains on their fall pigs. Rugged, well 
developed breeding stock is the first 
fundamental. The sows should farrow 
between August 20th and September 20th 
on clean pasture or in clean houses. 

The sows and pigs must be fed well dur- 
ing the suckling period. After weaning 
the pigs do best on restricted range. 
Forced to wander all over the farm they 
become chilled and subject to sickness. 
Yards and pens must be kept scrupulously 
clean while the pigs are closely confined. 

Because grass is not available, it must 
be replaced by skimmilk, buttermilk, 
meat meal tankage, alfalfa hay, ete. 
Plenty of good, clean water twice or three 
times daily is always necessary. Vaccina- 
tion is insurance at small cost against 
cholera losses. 

The market must be studied as well as 
the pigs. A recent ten-year period indi- 
cates March, April and May as the best 
months of the year for selling both light 
and heavy hogs. Much less feed per hun- 
dred pounds of gain is required when pigs 
are sold in the spring than if carried over 
to the following September. 


EARLY FARROWING SOWS 
Very early pigs need artificial warmth if 


ing often reduces milk secretion at far- 
rowing time. When secretion stops, in- 
flammation of the udder, mastitis or 
garget follows. But it is not solely the 
chilling that causes the terrible mortality 
among young pigs reported every spring. 
Improper or incomplete feeding inevitably 
result in the birth of weak, puny pigs. 

I was called to one farm and asked to 
determine why over 100 pigs and a number 
of sows had been lost at farrowing time. 
The problem was very easy to solve. The 
sows, thruout the winter, had been con- 
fined in a new, concrete building on the 
walls of which I found frost gathered 
thickly, and the floors were covered with 
slush and wet filth. These sows had not 
been out of that building since autumn 
and had been fed entirely on white ear 
corn. 

Every sow was so constipated that far- 
rowing in many instances was difficult or 
even impossible. The pigs, when born, 
were chilled at once and were found to be 
far underweight, and some of them were 
hairless. The following season the owner 
had good luck with his pig crop, for com- 
fortable quarters were provided for the 
sows and they were fed yellow corn, al- 
falfa hay, a small allowance of tankage, 
and had some skimmilk to drink. They 
were also forced to take exercise every 
day.—A. 8. A., Wis. 


Tankage and Buttermilk as Protein 
Supplements for Growing Pigs. Bulletin 
No. 221, University of Minnesota, St.. 

















Paul, Minn. 
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Every owner 
of live stock 


should get 
this FREE k 


This is an entirely new book. 
Very complete and practical. 
Tells how to prevent and con- 
trol diseases that are causing 
losses. Disease losses cost over 
$200,000,000 a year. 
Tells also how to treat 
retained afterbirth, 
howtotreatcalf scours, 
how to drive conta- 
gious ee from 
our her etc., etc. 
and is reliahle * d, 7 
Gives quolich directions 
for preventing and controlling these diseases 
with B-K. Used on hundreds of thousands of 
farms. Healing and harmless to tissues—non- 


poisonous yet a most powerful killer of germs, 
costing about a cent a gallon diluted for use. 


















Same little 


General Laboratories, Dept.120 4 
Madison, Wis., for the new FREE 
Book on live stock diseases. 


TODAY. 
Fe actory to F Farmer 










they and their dams are to do well. Chill- | 8e 





d : FY? oe Me 
95.000 Farmers 
Harness, Collars, Saddles, Batteries, ete. 
You to can save big money by buyin 
We Manufacture AI! direct from the U.S. Farm Sales Co. rd 
Our Owo HARNESS rather sell 10 sets of harness for cash to ten 
farmers than 10 sets to one dealer on time. 200% 


increase in businese last season. “‘There's a reason.""—Low Prices 
Quality Merchandise, Money Back Guarantee and customers satisfied’ 


FACTORY TO FARMER 
SAVES YOU MONEY 


Every farmer can buy direct from this factory at 
wholesale and save money on hundreds of items for 
man, horse and autome nbile. 95.000 farmers say we 
are right and prices prove it. 

FR Seve $20.00 on Set of Harness. 


a 3 years we sold more harness 





t to farmers — any manufac- 
turer in U. cw nd for Free Catalog, Special Offer. 


U. S. FARM SALES CO., Dept. 1228, SALINA, KANS. 


SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 





will clean it off without laying up 
the horse. No blister, no hair gone. 
Concentrated—only a few drops required 
atan application. $2.50per bottle delivered. Describe 
your case for specia linstructions and beok 8 R free. 


W. F. YOUNG, INC., 295 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
>» NEWTON'S 
~ Compound 











» Heaeves, Coughs, Condition: 

= er, Worms. Most for cost. 

, Ft cans satisfactory for 

eaves or money back. $1.29 

, yo per can. Dealers or by mail, 

The Newton Remedy Co, 
Toledo, Chie. 
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BUYS FEEDERS YOUNG 


When E. De Board, Greene county, 
Missouri, cattle feeder, goes out to buy 
cattle for his feedlots, ‘he is very careful 
in his selections. He has, after thirty 
years experience, concluded that there 
is More money in buying lightweights, not 
over a year old, Pome keeping them about 
twelve months. With heavy steers, unless 
a gain in the price is received when ve 
are sold, they will not make mone 
says, for the gain in weight alone will net not 
show a profit. 

The lighter, younger stuff, however, 
will grow and gain weight on cheap grass 
and roughage and when finished after a 
ninety-day feed, will sell for more per 
pound than was paid—provided, of 
course, that judgment was used in buying 
and that the market has stayed steady. 

“Well bought is well sold,” is true in 
cattle feeding. De Board buys well-bred 
calves, steers preferred, of any beef breed; 
herefords, shorthorns, angus or galloways, 
all of the same breed and as near the same 
size as possible. The uniform bunch is 
easier handled and sells better. He always 
studies market conditions carefully before 
buying and tries to pick a time when feed- 
ers of the kind he wants are not in strong 
demand or when there are plenty of them 
coming in to the market. 

He always goes to the market, not 
trusting his buying to a commission firm. 
Kansas City and Bt. Louis are the most 
convenient markets for him, altho he has 
purchased direct from farmers when he 
could find calves that suited. 

When the cattle arrive, De Board is 
careful not to start feeding too soon, givin 
them time to rest and become accustom 
to the change. Cattle from the South or 
from the North require a little time to 
adjust themselves, he says. They are 
turned on good pasture or, if it is winter, 
their first feed is a small amount of silage 
and hay, gradually working them up to a 
full feed. Gorging after a awe ship often 
results fatally. 

The grain feed is not given for more 
than three months but once started, the 
cattle are put on full feed, making better 
and cheaper gains than when fed a li - 
ration of grain, according to De Board. 
tries.to keep from having his stuff ready 
to go on the market from June until 
October for there is usually an gan 
of fat cattle being sold during this 
He finds spring a good time to f f the 
marketing can be done before June. 

Bluegrass and orchard grass is used for 
pasture. The hay crop is red clover and 
corn is used for silage. The growing 
ration consists of good, rich corn silage 
and clover hay in winter and in summer 
nothing is fed on the } except during 
the fattening period. Corn is never broken 
off when ensiling as he considers the grain 
has more feeding value made into silage 
than in any other condition. Cottonseed 
meal is added to the corn and cobmeal, 
ground on the farm, for the full feed ra- 
tion. While oats are grown on the farm, 
they are not fed to the cattle because, un- 
less they are ground, he says most of 
their value is lost. Salt is kept before the 
cattle the year around.—C. F., Mo. 


TO AVOID FROZEN SILAGE 


In order to avoid feeding silage when 
it is frozen, I always keep a mattock in 
the silo and each morning and evening 
after throwing down enough for a feed, I 
dig the frozen silage loose, rake it to the 
center of the silo, and cover it with an old 
horse blanket or a piece of carpet. When 
the next feeding time comes, it is thawed 
out and is as good as the rest of the silage. 
—H. 8. K. B., Ind. 


Progressive Sheep Raising by Wentworth 
and Ellinger. A splendid collection of 
valuable information for the sheep raiser. 
Contains 146 pages and many illustra- 
tions. Ask Armour and Company, 
Chicago, for a copy. It is free, 
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A NEW KIND 
OF INVENTORY 
EVERY MAN 
SHOULD TAKE 





A TIME for taking stock, computing business 


profits or losses, and determining new policies, 
based on the results of the year before. 


An excellent custom in business—indispensable. 
Yet how much more important that this inventory 
should begin with yourself—with your health. 
Measure your physical gains or losses. Determine 
what is to be done to turn losses into gain! 


A good time for doing it—the New Year—now! 


* * * 


* * 


q@ ASK YOURSELF THESE QUESTIONS JD 


OW DO I USUALLY FEEL? 

Bright and new—or shop- 
worn? Am I riding on top of my 
job—or is it riding me? 


The New Year—a good time 
to check up. A good time to de- 
cide on a definite plan of re- 
habilitation, so that next year 
will show new assets, instead of 
new liabilities, in your health 
account! 


During the last year, hun- 
dreds of thousands of people in 
this country began their pro- 
gram of rehabilitation by mak- 
ing the thirty-day test of Pos- 
tum. And in four out of five 
cases this test resulted in the 
permanent barring of caffein! 


These people were not en- 
tirely satisfied with their physi- 
cal condition. They knew or 
learned something about the 
character of caffein—how it 
seems to give new energy, but 
how this energy is actually 
drained from the body’s reserve. 


So when a way was shown to 
measure the effects of 
caffein, through an 


In place of caffein beverages, 
they used Postum during the 
test. A drink madeof whole wheat 
and bran, blended and roasted 
to bring out the full, rich flavor! 


At the end of thirty days 
they were able to judge fairly 
what the change had meant for 
them—and the vast majority 
decided that Postum was their 
drink, from that time on! 


Doesn’t it seem foolish to stay 
in a rut? Why not start the New 
Year with a thirty-day test? 


Carrie Blanchard, famous food 
demonstrator, makes this offer. 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want you to make a thirty-day 
test of Postum. I will send you one 
week’s supply, free, and my personal 
directions for preparing it. 


“Tf you would rather begin the test 
today, get Postum at your grocer’s. It 
costs much less than most other hot 
drinks—only one-half cent a cup. 


“For one week’s free supply, send me 
your name and address. Please indicate 
whether you want Instant Postum, 
made instantly in the cup, or Postum 
Cereal, the kind you boil.” 


FREE— MAIL THIS COUPON! 





easy and convincing 





test, they wereglad to 





onien it Postum Cerezat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
5 I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
© 1925, P. C. Co. me, without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 
Instant Postum....3: sesass 0 Cheek 
Postum is one of the Post (prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
ealth Products, which include Postum CEREAL..... seeceee O prefer 


also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties 
(Double - thick Corn Flakes), 


(prepared by boiling) 


P—S.F. 1-26 








Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Name 
Bran Chocolate. Your grocer 

sells Postum in two forms. In- Street. 
stant Postum, madein the cup 

by adding boiling water, is one City 


State... 











of the easiest drinks in the 
world to prepare. Postum Ce- 





In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario 











real is also ny to make, but 
should be 20 minutes, 
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$1500°° 


divided amoug 


ry Farmers sw 


“The Advantages of a Well Fenced 


We are offering $1500.00, divided into 
«cash prizes, for the 75 best and most 
complete stories or letters on “The 
Advantages of a Well Fenced Farm. 
(Only farmers or their families will 
receive these prizes.) You know all 
about this subject—you have bought 
and used fence—so we want your 
ideas. Any member of your family 


$1500.00 CASH—Fence Contest 


” 
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List of 75 
CASH PRIZES 
..$500 


ist Cash Prize 
2nd Cash Prize 
3rd Cash Prize 
4th Cash Prize 
$5th Cash Prize 
6th Cash Prize 
7th Cash Prize 
8th Cash Prize 
9th Cash Prize 


10th Cash Prize 
lith Cash Prize...... 
12th to 50th prizes 


at $5.00 each 


51st to 75th prizes 


at $3.00 each 
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Total ante 





=" Just think, the first prize is $500; the second, 
_ ))} > $250; the third, $150; and so on up to the 
75th prize. Here’s a big chance to make some 
extra money with very little effort. 

Send for Free Contest Blank today. We’ll also 
send “‘Red Strand” fence catalog and circulars 
that will help you in writing a complete story 
or letter on ““The Advantages of a Well Fenced 
Farm.” Don’t fail to try for one of these 75 
cash prizes. Contest closes April 5th, 1926. 


95. 

75.00 KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
3766 INDUSTRIAL ST., PEORIA, ILL. 
Makers of that new RED STRAND fence a 


















may enter this contest. With your 
help,they have as good a chanceasany- 
body to win one of the 75 cash prizes. 


The first thing to do is to write for Free 
Contest Blanks. They tell all about the 
Rules of Contest; what to write about; 
List of Prizes, etc. It costs you abso- 
lutely nothing toenter, yet youhave the 
opportunity of sharing in the $1500.00. 




















the Feeding Value of Your Crops ~JFG#x 
with the LETZ Hay, Fodder & Grain Grinde 


Every stalk and stem on the farm has 
feeding value. One acre of feed crops 
prepared by the Letz-Dixie makes 
more milk, beef, pork, mutton or eggs 
than two acres fed the ordinary waste- 
ful way. The Letz-Dixie Mill makes 
rich, balanced, easily digested feed 
from corn fodder, alfalfa, soybean 


LETZ MBG. CO., 1 


Mh 





Send free f “Evid sme : 

eon De | Shawinigan Carbide 
and witnessed. LANCASTER 
and ALLWINE—Registered 





Patent Attorneys in United States and Canada, 


427-Ouray Building, 





Washington, D. C. 







28 East Road, Crown Point, Ind. 









hay togetherwith small grains. It cuts, 
grinds and mixes several tons per 
hour—all in one operation. Feed 
costs cut 25% to 50%, animal prod- 
ucts increased 15% to 30%. Results 
cannot fail when you follow the Letz 
System. Request free copy of feeding 
manual now. ‘5 
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MIXED FEED MAKE 








If you want a better carbide, fairly priced 

for home lighting and cooking—write .- 
SHAWINIGAN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
110 William Street, New York, City 
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All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will be 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms sible, and previous 
treatment if any. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
P i er di prescribed in these col- 
umos are intended to be prepared by local drug- 
gists. At the same time our readers shouid 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientifically compounded they 
will give as results as specifically com- 
pounded medicines. Address all communica- 
tions for this department to the ‘*‘Veterinarian,"’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 





WINTERING EWES 

In late winter and early spring, unless 
special precautions are taken, a form of 
self-poisoning or autointoxication among 
pregnant ewes is liable to occur and prove 
fatal. This disease has for years puzzled all 
students of the subject, but a method of 
prevention has been devised. The symp- 
toms shown by affected ewes are these: 
The animal lags, lies down a great deal, 
loses appetite, grits its teeth, staggers, 
may toss its head backward, is consti- 
pated and soon goes down. It is unable to 
rise and soon dies. 

When opened after death, the gall 
bladder is usually found greatly dis- 
tended, and the liver is pale in color and 
so friable and easily broken that it is 
termed “rotten” by the shepherd. Often 
there seems to be but little blood in the 
body. It may be added that sometimes 
the tissues of the body are stained a yel- 
lowish color, indicating jaundice. 

Almost invariably the train of condi- 
ions and circumstances leading up to the 
attack are close confinement and lack of 
exercise, and prolonged, excessive feeding 
of coarse, dry, bulky constipating rough- 
age, especially timothy hay, weathered 
corn stover and straw or withered, frozen 
grass. The ewes may also have been fed 
corn and sometimes are fat and often 
sluggish. 

There can be little question, I think, 
that resorption of poisons, generated in 
the digestive tract, is the direct cause of 
the ailment, the liver having been over- 
taxed and made unable perfectly to per- 
form its functions, one of which is the 
elimination or destruction of the poisons 
mentioned. 

No medicinal remedy has been found, 
but the disease may be prevented by 
making pregnant ewes take active exer- 
cise daily, keeping their bowels and kid- 
neys active and avoiding the weakening 
effects of close housing in a hot, dirty, 
badly ventilated stable. To that end make 
the ewes walk several miles daily to get 
clover or alfalfa hay scattered over a dis- 
tant field, feed each ewe two pounds of 
roots daily, avoid feeding the constipating 
roughages mentioned, feed oats and bran 
to weak ewes and, for all sheep, provide 
airy, sanitary stables.—A. S. A. 


Suppurating Corn.—I have a horse lame in the 
front left foot. I had the shorse shod with bar 
solid shoe with bottom of foot covered with leather 
first. In about a week the horse held foot off the 
ground all the time and pawed. I took the shoe off 
and found pus next to the frog. I have treated the 
foot and bee. hot soap suds and peroxide hydro- 

en mixed but does not seem to do any good. Has 
e a thrush or a gravel? What could I do for him?— 
W. A. &., Ohio. 

Gravel never causes a suppurating corn. That is 
caused by the shoe bruising the part or by a nai 
prick, nail driven too close or stone-bruise. Gravel 
or dirt may invade the part after it has opened so 
that pus discharges. The veterinarian should re- 
move all loose and under-run horn of frog, sole and 
wall and swab exposed parts with a 1 to 500 solution 
of bichlorid of mercury, then cover the parts with a 
mixture of one part of calomel and subnitrate of 
bismuth and six parts of powdered boric acid, cover 
with sterilized cotton and keep in place with 
bandages. Renew the dressing daily. 
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USE MINERALS WITH CORN AND 
CLOVER 


We have heard a lot about minerals, 
and while they are being used extensively 
it appears that they can be used more 
extensively with greater profit. 

Results gleaned from five different lots 
of hogs fed under as nearly identical con- 
ditions as possible at Purdue university 
agricultural experiment station show that 
a simple mineral mixture composed of 
wood ashes ten parts, acid phosphate ten 
parts and salt one part increased the rate 
of gain on hogs that were getting a full 
feed of corn while grazing alfalfa or clover 
pasture. Three lots of hogs grazed alfalfa 
pasture while two lots grazed clover pas- 
ture. Seventy-pound pigs were fed for 
seventy days. 

The individuals in the lots that got only 
shelled corn while on legume pasture 
gained 1.3 pounds a day and ate 338 
pounds of corn in addition to the pasture. 
Counting corn at 84 cents a bushel and 
pasture at two dollars an acre per month, 
the corn-pasture lots made each hundred 
pounds of gain at a feed cost of $5.45. 

The pigs in the lot that received shelled 
corn and pasture and in addition could 
help themselves to the mineral mixture 
above, gained about a sixth of a pound 
more per day or 1.45 pounds. They ate 
331 pounds of corn and 5.4 pounds of 
mineral for each 100 pounds gained and 
using the same cost figures for corn and 
pasture and two cents a pound for mineral 
their feed cost was $5.42 per hundr 
pounds of gain. This mineral mixture in- 
creased the average rate of gain 11.5 per- 
cent. Mineral made little difference in the 
cost of gains but it did materially increase 
the rate of gain and getting onto an earlier 
market generally means a better sellin 
price. The results indicate that a full feed 
of corn on clover or alfalfa pasture does 
not supply all the minerals needed b 
growing and fattening spring pigs.—I. i. 
M., Ind. 


DOES NOT THRESH BEANS 


William Lemert of Henry county, Ohio, 
has fed out fall pigs that averaged 251 
pounds at the age of six months and twen- 
ty-three days. This crop of pigs made 
money for it had been fed very econom- 
ically. Corn and soybeans made up the 
ration except for the addition of a mineral. 

Lemert fed the soybeans without 
threshing. He had observed that the 
beans were very easy for the hogs to shell 
out of the pods and they liked to root 
around amongst the stems when he fed 
the hay to them by the forkful. He rea- 
soned that there would be no advantage in 
threshing the soybeans. It would only be 
wasted labor and expense to do so. The 
stems made splendid bedding. The hogs 
wasted but little if any of the beans when 
fed in this manner. Lemert says, “This 
method produces good hogs at a minimum 
of expense for feed and labor and these are 
factors a man must consider if he is to 
make good at the farming game.”— 
H. E. M., Ind. 


SHEEP PAY BEST 


“Sheep return the largest net profit of 
any project on my farm,” said Ben Buck- 
ingham, Jasper county, Missouri, farmer. 
“The sale of lambs and wool each year 
means a high percentage of profit on the 
investment. In addition, they use much 
waste feed and turn weeds and stray 
patches of grass into money, improving 
the appearance of the farm as well as 
killing out many weeds after a few years. 
Every farm should have a small flock. 
Mutton is the most wholesome meat that 
can be had on the farm. Sheep are easy 
handled and certainly profitable.” 

Buckingham has for many years been a 
breeder of shropshire sheep. Last year he 
won the lion’s share of the awards at the 
Missouri state fair and the Ozark stock 
show at Springfield.—C. F., Mo. 
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that Walsh No- my Lous aad pan ale 

1 @) DAYS We 1G ing two more pair like the 
Buckle Harness} ones I have. Please shi 

ale 9-0 is stronger, better fitting, handier in hy og 

ee cle ames cvery way than buckle harness. Lasts “I am sending order for 


buckle tongues have torn straps, where ring friction has| {ag but Walsh from now 
worn straps. Then let me send you, without cost or obli-] $No'3, tuum’ Be. 

ation, a Walsh No-Buckle Harness to use 30 days free. 
See why Walsh is the world’s greatest harness value. - 


CostsLess--Lasts Twice as Long 


The Walsh saves costly repairs and breakdowns. 
No stubborn buckles to bother with when 
winter cold bites 


the fingers and owt 
straps arestiff.Walsh 

adjustable — Walsh Harness 
holdersdo away wit Has No Rings 


h - ‘ 
harder the pull, the agli  L@ del © 101 OF .@ Mg im. Rites war straps in two causing 


wish. My guarantee protects you. Write today. 
out and mail the coupon. 
The free book explains ‘1772 
everything including my user agent plan 
—earn money showing Walsh ess MARNE Ss 


JAMES M. WALSH, President 
ALSH HARN 
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T ay 4 Come 
Back for More 
“I have been much 
Pleased with the harness 
bought from you last 
Spring. Am enclosing order 
for another set." —Benj. F, 


. 8 another set of your hare 
so much longer that it is far more] ness. I bought « set from 


i , you a year ago and am well 
buy. Examine your old harness—see where} ¥ou8 year ago a 


R. F. 
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In ten years Walsh No-Buckle Harness has won recognized 
world leadership. Thousands in every state, in Canada and 
even in foreign countries use and praise the Walsh No-Buckle 
Harness. Only an unusually good harness would stand my try- 
it-before-you-buy-it plan and my liberal terms. The harness 
must be |good enough to sell itself to you in service. 


Three Times Stronger Than Buckle Harness 


Buckles weaken and tear straps. By actual test in steel test- 
ing machine, a Walsh 1}4-inch breeching strap holds over 1100 
lbs. The same strap with buckle will break at the buckle at 
about 300 Ibs. pull. Ordinary harness has 68 buckles. Walsh 


Harness has no buckles—easy to see why Walsh is three times stronger. Walsh 
leather is given the most rigid inspection test known in the harness industry. 
Cut from the back of the choicest Northern Steer Hide, tanned by a special 
six months’ process, explained in my free book. 


Easily AdjustedtoFit Send No Money ‘Ne penny 


down is re- 


An y Horse In ten minutesyoucan quired until you try a Walsh No-Buckle 


adjust a Walsh to fit Harness thirty days on your own team. 


any horse or mule. It’s a handy harness,a Giveit every fair test you can think of. 
handsome harness and it stays that way. Compare it for strength, beauty, fit and 
Made in ten styles— Breechingless, Express, handiness. Let your neighbors seeit. If 
Side Backer, etc. All pictured and de- it doesn’t sell itself to you after 30 days, 
scribed in my free book. don't keep it. 


OO After 30 Days’, FREETRIAL & 













Balance in easy monthly installments. Otherwise 
return it at my expense. Pay cash after trial if you 
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New 
horse book 


is FREE! 


It tells how to have sound horses 
—how to keep horses working 
—how to avoid delays when 


plowing time comes. It’s not 
just the feed a lame horse eats 
that runs up the expense. It’s 
having the horses laid up just 
when you need them most! De- 
lays cost money and there’s no 
chance to borrow a neighbor’s 
horse during the busy season. 


It’s just at such a time that this 
new FREE ‘“‘Save-The-Horse”’ 
Book will help most. It tells 
how to locate and treat the 
trouble—how to keep the horse 
at work while he’s being treated! 


The new ‘‘Save-The-Horse”’ 
Book is new! It’s a handbook of 
horse sense, compiled after 32 
years of success all over the 


country. 
- Testimonial = 
“‘Save-The-Horse”’ did good work 
on the horse’s shoulder. It came 
all right. The horse is sound. I 
worked him every day. 

I also had a mare that had thick 
glands on the throat. When going 
up hill she would almost fall down. 
Could not get her wind. I used 
half a bottle on her throat and she 
can go up hill as good as any horse 
, now. 

I have used ‘“‘Save-The-Horse 

for the past seven years. I keep an 
extra bottle on hand in case I 
| should need it, and I feel very 


” 


grateful to you for your advice. 
H. D. Robbins, Hookstown, Pa. 











ot 
Write today 


for your book and a copy of our guaran- 
tee—they are FREE! Alsoask for any 
veterinary advice—it’s FREE, too! 


TROY CHEMICAL CO. 
Box336, Binghamton, N. Y. 


We also make the “‘Cura-Bos”’ cattle pre- 
arations—none better! Ask for our special 
— to be sent with “‘Save-The-Horse” 
ook! 


**Save- T he- Horse’’ 
sent prepaid, or ask 





and “Cura-Bos” are 
druggist or dealer. 
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LAMBS TOP MARKET 


HE half a load of lambs of his own rais- 

ing which brought the top price on the 
Chicago market, cleared J. K. McLennan 
of Bureau county, Illinois, close to $4 a 
head profit. The feeding charges against 
the stock consisted of a few bushels of 
oats to put on a nice finish, the rent of 
a small patch of clover and timothy 
pasture and of the run of his cornfields. 
He says the nine-pound fleece cut from 
each of his 100 breeding ewes, selling at 
40 cents a pound, paid their keep. 

“Once the lambs started to suck, they 
were the least bother of any livestock I 
had on the farm,”’ he said, ‘“‘and, one year 
with another, about the most profitable to 
raise. 

“With sheep it is easy. My ewes 
are on pasture until late in the fall, when 
they are turned in the corn. The leaves, 
grass and otherwise waste feed keep them 
until along about the first of the year when 
I begin to feed a little oats and clover 
hay. This ration, compared with what 
it costs to carry cows and sows, makes 
for strong, healthy lambs and a good 
flow of milk. When grass is ready, I turn 
the lambs and ewes out’ on pasture. 

“T fix a creep with oats as soon as the 
lambs begin to nibble. By the time they 
are ready to wean along in the late sum- 
mer, they are in position to goright ahead 
on grass:: They are handled the same as 
the ewes, and sent to market out of the 
corn, along in September. My lambs this 
year averaged eighty-seven pounds on the 
market. They were of sufficient-quality to 
bring $14.25, the top price for natives that 
cay.” 

Despite the small cost of production, 
McLennan charged the lambs a pretty 
stiff rate for the little grain they ate. His 
idea is to compensate himself for the 
depreciation in the value of breeding 
ewes. He says a female which produces 
four or five lambs isn’t worth but one- 
third what she will bring as a lamb.— 
T. J. D., Uf. 


FEEDS YOUNG STEERS 

While the demand for cattle changes 
occasionally, the producers of current 
specialties getting the highest prices, 
feeders who go along from year to year 
concentrating their efforts on nice, fat 
yearlings, in the long run show a good 
profit and have the least trouble disposing 
of their shipments. 

Such is the experience of N. A. Griffin, 
of Putnam county, Missouri, who feeds 
three to four cars of baby beef each year. 
Up to a few years ago Griffin made ‘both 
heavy and light steers. The latter, he 
found, made him more money, and he was 
able to avoid some of the unprofitable 
seasons that occasionally feature the 
cattle business. Going back over the 
records he learned that the younger ani- 
mals, in good condition, brought high 
prices at all times, no matter what the 
immediate market demand may have 
been. 
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‘“Yearlings bring more or less of a steady 
price,” he said. ‘They do not show the 
Righ and low swings that feature the trade 
for other classes of cattle. You'll find 
them selling around the top all of the 
time.~ It seems consumers like medium- 
lean beef the year around, and it’s only 
now and then that any large number of 
weighty bullocks are in demand. Looks 
like the market wants a certain number of 
heavy cattle each year for a special trade. 
When production gets below that mark, 
naturally prices react, but when there are 
more than enough fleshy livestock, they 
not only. drop in price, but are hard to 
sell. And when big cattle lose money, they 
lose a lot of it. 

“Good calves are plentiful in most every 
farming community. A man can usually 
buy as many as he needs, altho he may 
have to pick them up in small lots. I buy 
my calves locally and I pay the marke. 
price because of the quality, but I save 
the freight and other expenses, which 
amount to about $1 a hundred. Avoiding 
shrink generally saves a similar amount. 

“On a weanling calf, weighing about 500 
pounds, this $10 will more than take care 
of the market expense later on when the 
animal is fat enough to ship. Moreover, 
by getting home-raised calves, there is no 
period of rest necessary as is the case 
when stock is shipped a long distance from 
the terminal. 

“IT get the youngsters in October and 
put them on pasture. They are out on 
grass and in the stalkfield until December. 
Pickings are thin by this time, so I take 
them into the feedlot. The feed is silage, 
clover hay, with just enough corn and 
oats to kee p them*going along. This ration 
is continued until about the first of May 
when grass is ready. In turning the cattle 
out, I still continue to feed corn and oats. 
Cutting off the grain is poor policy. Some 
farmers around me tried it once or twice, 
and they said their calves shrunk 15 to 20 
pounds until they became accustomed to 
only grass. 

‘Marketing takes place anywhere from 
July to October. I aim to make the fin- 
ished calves weigh from 800 to 1,000 
eiapile. About once a month I go over the 
bunch and pick out the tops. By stringing 
along the marketing, I’m sure of hitting 
a favorable spot with most of my produc- 
tion. This plan also gives me cattle on my 
farm the year around, as the new calves are 
bought just after the last load has been 
shipped. 

“Calves will gain about as fast as heavy 
cattle, and perhaps a little cheaper. A 
calf makes quite a bit of growth within a 
year. Ordinarily, I find I can at least break 
even with a two-cent margin over the 
cost. At three cents I make a very nice 
profit.” 

Griffin pastures half of his 300-acre 
farm. He figures the growth his cattle 
make on grass pays him about $5 an acre 
rent for this land. He also runs 300 hogs 
which get most of their living working over 
the droppings of the steers. The swine get 
very little corn during the summer 
months; and with the cattle are turned 
into fifty acres of corn and soybeans about 
the first of November. The pods are ripe 
by this time, but the wilted leaves are 
relished by the cattle. Fenced tight, the 
hogs are kept in the field until about the 
first of January, when they have it thoroly 
cleaned.—T. J. D., Ill. 
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Harness: 


‘Don't Pay tr 4 Months” 


After You Set the Harness? 





We will ship you a genuine Olde Tan Metal- 
to-Metal harness and you need not_pay us 
until 4 months after you receive it. “or 
you a 30 day free trial after which the 
ness may be returned to us at our expense if 
you do not want to keep it. 


Above are shown four Olde Tan models, all 
with genuine Metal-to-Metal construction and 
made from old fashioned Olde Tan leather. 
This construction is carried out in every 

of the Olde Tan Metal-to-Metal Harness where 
there is excessive strain, wear or pull. Intro- 
duced only four years ago by Olde Tan, it is 
not yet known how many extra years of wear 
this construction will give a harness. It is 
estimated that it will make a harness last 
many more years. Olde Tan harness even 
without the metal-to-metal feature was capa- 
ble of lasting 12 to 15 years. Harness with 


that many years behind it is still in use. The 
maker of Olde Tan made harness for the 
Armies during the Civil War, and parts of 
the harness were found on the battle fields 
int fairly good condition as late as 1885, or 20 
years after the war. 


At the tannery is a strap which was buried 10 
years ina barnyard and which is still pliable 
and strong. In a leather strength test held in 
Chicago in 1923, Olde Tan straps and traces 
won over every other harness tested, being 
more twice as strong as one of those 
tested and 28% stronger than the second 
strongest. Hundreds of letters of real enthu- 
siasm have been received from Olde Tan 
owners who declare that never have they 
seen such a harness, never such heavy strong 
a and never such careful, precise sew- 
and construction. 


Mail this Coupon ¢ sor Free Catalog 


If you believe that you even may buy another harness 
within the next year, you should ask for the Olde Tan 
catalog and learn all about the real leather which goesinto 
this harness. Also get our unusual offer—Don’t Pay for@ 
Months—so you can see for yourself the quality of leather 
—the way metal against metal wears, and the mt pool 
ance and extraordinary strength. After 30 days you 
keep Olde Tan or send it back as you choose. You will be 
under no obligations and no questions will be asked. See 
how Olde Tan does away with old fashioned buckles, strap 
wear, rings and dees. But, ask for free catalog today. 


Babson Bros. 2. %.i° “Chics UL 


BABSON oe | Dat. & 25-11 
Marshall Bivd., » HL. 


months to pay offer on Olde Tan Harness. 
Print your name and address plainly 


My Neme 





ng Harness 
ith Back Pad. 





eee > tp me your ~~ Tan Harness Book telling all about your 4 





My Address 





Last eet anne oe oe eo 













































































You must be 


manent business of your own. 


Walker Products are well and favorably 


W. & H. WALKER, Inc. 


An extraordinary opportunity to get 
into business for yourself. Not a single 
dollar of your money necessary to start. 
You own both car and business. You 
may have touring car, roadster or coupe 
just as you prefer. Car delivered im- 
mediately—not next year or after you 
have sold $5,000 to $10,000 worth of Bs 
goods but right now. You get your car when you start and it is yours 
to use for both business and pleasure. We trust you and you pay for 
everything out of the big profits you make. Walker men clear from $50 
to $150 or more per week all the year ’round. 
coceat and reliable and come well recommended. This 
offer is not open to triflers or those looking for a soft job or easy snz», 
but if you are honest, industrious, reliable and worthy of confidence it is 
the opportunity of a life-time to establish yourself in a big paying, per- 


Quick Action Necessary 


We want one good capable man—and only one—in each locality to advertise, 
take orders for and deliver Walker Products. The Walker line includes house- 
hold necessities, toilet preparations and food specialties. Quality, quantity and 
price make selling easy and insure a big repeat business. W. & H. Walker, Inc. 
was established in 1837 and is the largest company of its kind in the world. 
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We Furnish You New Ford 


and Start You In Business 


/ \\|s i 
NV wna 









































Zine Insulated 


atitauletbcsiles 


and 


Banner.::::.Posts 
GUARANTEE 


With every roll of American Fence 

your dealer will give you our writ- 

ten guarantee that it will outlast 

or equal in service any other fence 

now made, of equal size wires and 

used under the same conditions, 
Banner Steel Posts 


Railroad rail design. Large, slit-winged anchor plate roote 
Ask your dealer. 





firmly into the ground. 








American Steel & Wire Company 


Chicago New York Boston Birmingham Dallas Denver Salt Lake City 


EMPIRE 


WAGONS 
STEEL WHEELS 


Low steel grooved wide 
tires) A, ~*%, -\' = easier. 
fond Maks eny'wagee gerd iar? 

3 new. 


ifg- Co., Box357Quincy, it. 


$2.50—Sweet Clover $5.00; 
alfalfa $7.00; red clover 
$12.00; blue grass $3.50; 
caneseed $1.00;Millet $2.00 
bushel, sacks free, satistac- 
tion or money back. 

Meier Grain Co., Salina, Kans. 
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KNIGHT MERCHANDISE CO., DEPT.T, MOEROE, Ws. 


BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER 


HomeStudy course. All students successful. 
Catalog free. Also personal instruction in Short 
Course for gt a of AL. hool 

AUCTIONEER’S SCHOOL GF EXPERIENCE 
307 Whitaker Building, Davenport, lowe 
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HOW I RAISE A CROP OF PIGS AT 
A PROFIT 
Continued from page 54 


farrowing time. If I had fall pigs to take 
care of, I would have to double the housing 
equipment. I am a firm believer in one 
litter per sow per year. If I wanted to 
raise fall pigs, | would rent another farm 
and call it my fall pig farm. 

Below are given the ledger costs and 
returns by years. Since my corn goes 
mostly to my seed corn house, I buy the 
corn I feed and, of course, it goes in at 
cost when purchased. The hog books as 
well as the farm books are written up 
from my vouchers, which I get from the 
bank the first of each month. 





No. of No. of 
Year Sows Pigs Profits 
re 8 50 $ 375.40 
 aapes 12 72 831.10 
MN csé<ee 16 85 820.60 
or 20 192 600.80 
an 20 80 414.80 
EE 20 111 770.10 
SEs dine és 25 124 659.70 
EL ds6 de 4 25 126 677.06 
Ry 23 93 680.01 
as cc cwe 25 117 1,114.86 
SESE 30 156 907.00 
1919.......carload 170 6,002.00 
Seer " 120 (loss) 174.46 
per 20 119 492.97 
as 35 180 1,640.81 
_ 20 61 (loss) 489.09 
aE 35 120 1,551.98 


May 1, 1924, to May 1, 1925 
35 Sows. Costs Itemized 
Inventory of corn on hand, May 1, 1924, 


1,560 bushels at 66c............... $1,031.58 

nown from coast to coast. Vaccinating 154 head.................. 65.15 

If you want to get into business for yourself, don’t hesitate. Never before have Axle grease for rubbing posts........... 10.91 

you had such an opportunity to establish a real business of your own without money. 540 bushels corn at 66c................ 361.02 

Previous selling experience will be helpful, but not necessary, With our sure-fire new ica ag ia tana le ar lth 66.00 

plan of introducing Walker Products into homes where not now known, even the man SR ere 25.00 

who has never before sold goods can make a big success. Write at once for full de- Lumber for hoghouses................. 24.61 

tails. If you measure up to our requirements, we will furnish you a new Ford and 10 Shotes at 6c per pound.............. 60.00 

start you in a big paying business of your own without any money down. Markers Lien ale hark, + nl eae 6.10 
= ' 53 hogs, av. wt. 103 pounds, cost per 

Dept. 52, Pittsburgh, Pa. pound 934c., f. o. b. Kansas City.... 1,553.33 

ON MIOD. os. ncssevcceesecees 68.55 

Revaccination, both herds............. 104.18 

Commercial feed mixture.............. 170.20 

Ton tankage EO er ee en ae 70.00 

Baling straw for hogs..............e0e. 10.64 


260 bushels new corn cribbed on farm, at 


i | je eee -empeats. 235.00 
549 bushels corn at 9lc............000- 499.59 
Two boars. os ey sak. Ss ee 40.00 
Corn hogged down, 450 bushels at 90c... 405.00 
ee... SE eee ee ee 6.75 
SE eee oe 35.00 
Commercial feed mixture.............. 86.00 
ON OS ae Re aa ss 70.00 
Oats, 1,350 bushels at 45c........ coved ~~ Seeae 
Labor IOAGINE.. .....ccscccece Abi etebe 1.50 
447 bushels corn at $1.12.............. 479.86 
Commercial feed mixture.............. 74.18 
SS es ee res ae 292.32 
Four new hoghouses................6+. 41.75 
EL di oe ae gga aro.nie'e'e 9: Fitted 12.00 
725 bushels corn at 95c... , Jescaer- See 
Luther Tucker, profit sharing...... a 


Total costs......... . .$7,302.94 
120 Pigs Raised. Sales 
Value hogs sold 


; .. .$7,799.92 
May 1, inventory of corn on hand, 1,100 


een .. 1,045.00 
ER, lees Le $8,854.92 
Less Total Costs......... aca 7,302.94 
2, ae $1,551.98 


The above sales include 1,100 bushele corn left 
over, which is charged to next year. 


I will not make any comment by years 
until 1918, only to say that I had practi- 
cally no cholera loss altho I did my first 
vaccinating in 1915. 

The year 1919 was a wonderful year for 
the hog farmer because everything went 
up in the fall and winter. So part of this 
profit was speculative, but if the hog 
raiser will always have hogs, he will be 
ready to take some of this easy money. 

In 1920 deflation came and much lower 
prices. Some two dollar corn and a loss of 
110 pigs made a loss of $174.46. This 
cholera was due entirely to using spoiled 
serum. 

The year 1921 is interesting. It was a 
year of drastic deflation yet the profits 
were $492.97, which shows that under any 
market conditions the hog raiser wi 
make some money if he can keep his pigs 
growing and does not lose any. 

In 1922 I actually lost some money in 
my grain farming, but.had a nice profit 
on the hogs, which shows that good money 
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OLD MONEY 
WANTED 


We Paid $200 
\ to J. D. Martin of Virginia 


FOR JUST ONE 
COPPER CENT 















































ceegs exy chanhn Geo check 
for $200.00 in payment for copper 
cent I sent you. | appreciate the interest 


to do business with » firm that 

ee eS. 1 wish to a» 
eure that it be a pleasure to me 
to all my friends of your wonderful 
offer for old coins.” 


JULIAN D. MARTIN, Virginia. 


Post yourself! It Pays! We 
4} paid Mr.Manning,NewYork 
$2,500 for asinglesilver dol- 
lar.Mrs.G.F.A s,$740 fcr 
some old coins. W.F. Wil- 
harm, Pennsylvania, $13,500 
8 for his rare coins. In the last 
20 years we have paid hun- 
dreds of others handsome 
premiums, 
All Kinds of Old Coins, 
Medals, Bills and Stamps 


WANTED! 


$1.00 to $1,000 paid for certain old 
cents, nickels, dimes, quarters, etc. 
Right now we will pay $50 for 1913 
Liberty Head nickels (not Buffalo) 
$100 for 1894 dimes, ““S’’ Mint. 
$8.00 for 1853 quarters, no arrows, 
$10.00 for 1866 quarters, no motto, 
$200 each for 1884 and 1885 Silver 
Trade Dollars, 10 centseach for 
1912 “*S’* Mint nickels, etc.,etc. 


BigCash Premiums 
for Hundreds of Coins 
now Circulating 
There are literallythousands of old 
coins and bills that we want at 
once and for which we will pay big 
cash premiums, Many of these 
coins are now passing from hand 
to handincirculation. Today orto- 
morrow a valuabie coin may come 
into your possession. Watch Your 

Change. Know what tolook for. 
It pays to be Posted on the 
Big values of Old Coins 
Knowing about coins pays! An- 
drew Henry of Idaho was paid $900 
for a half-dollarreceivedin change 
A valuable old coin may easily 
come into your possession or you 
may have one now and not know 
it. Post yourself. 
You Will Open Your Eyes 
When You Read Our Large 
Illustrated Coin Folder 
Send 4cents. We will send at 
once our highly illustrated and 
interesting Coin Folder. WRITE 
TODAY for this eye-opening 
large, valuable wealth of infor- 
mation on the profits that have 
n made from old money.. No 
obligation on your. part. You 
have nothing to lose—every- 
thingto gain, 


<5, Send 

‘e's; this 
COUPON 
NO 


a ; 
“Will pay 


¢- 





=] Over 20 Years 
SUSUR eee eee eee eee . 


Numismatic Company of Texas 
Dent. 238, Fort Worth, Texas 


Please send me your large Illustrated 
Coin Folder for which I enclose 4 cents. 


can be made with cheap hogs and cheap 
corn. When I tell you that I sold my hog | 
crop in 1922 for $8.10 per hundred in | 
Chicago, you will agree that $1,640.81 | 
is quite satisfactory. 

In 1923 I didn’t have much at stake. In | 
the first place, only half of my sows got 
with pig. In eighteen years this is the only 
time I have ever had any trouble getting 
sows bred. What few I raised, I sold on | 
a@ very poor market. 

The year 1924 is itemized. I was run- 
ning a test on a commercial pig feed and | 
the heavy purchases of this very delicious 
hog feed cut some into the profits. You 
can overdo even a good thing. Again I 
had cholera in my herd. The whole herd 
took it the eighth day after vaccination. 
We had not forgotten the bad serum we 
got in 1920. By noon we were vaccinating 
the hogs with good, fresh serum I got in 
Peoria. 

The loss was not over twenty-four head 
from cholera, but it set the whole herd 
back and my vaccination costs were very 
heavy. The purchase of a carload of pigs 
in Kansas City helped the profits some 
this year. 

I think in both 1920 and 1924 the serum 
had been good but had been allowed to 
spoil by being stored in a hot place too 
long. Now my serum has to come right off 
the ice in Peoria and is kept cold until 
used. This is perhaps an unnecessary 
precaution. Anyway, I have paid too 
dearly in the past to take any chances. 

This last year has been a very fine one 
up to date for the hogman. I am now 
feeding sixty-cent corn to better than 
eleven-cent hogs. I expect to make over 
$2,000 net veel. My ledger shows that if 
I closed out now after taking out forty 
sows for breeders, I would have $1,914.08. 
In eighteen years I have never had a 
chance to feed hogs on such a wide spread 
between corn costs and hog prices. 

By the way, whenever your net profits 
are more than half the costs, you have 
done well. When the net profits are less 
than half the costs, you should expect to 
do better. When your sales are more than 
double the costs, which means that your 
net profit is 100 percent, or more than the 
costs, don’t get a swelled head and try to 
raise more hogs than any other man in the 
country. When the profits exceed the 
costs, you have been fortunate and sold 
on a friendly market. No hog raiser has 
ever maintained that high average on 
grade hogs. 

Please remember to credit a corn ac- 
count with all corn you raise and charge to 
hogs. Otherwise, you will be beating the 
government when you pay your income 
tax. 

All of my hog equipment has been paid 
for out of profits, since all of the cost is 
charged into the current year’s costs. To 
charge an annual depreciation and interest 
might be better, but this method is easier 
and certainly conservative. Hogs on hand 
are not invoiced the first of May, so that 
all sales of sows go into the current year’s 
profits. I like this plan and you will like 
it, too, after you have tried it. 

I think I have read every book on hog | 
raising that is printed in the English lan- 
guage. I consider a United States bulletin, 
“The McLean System of Sanitary Hog 
Raising,’ to be of more practical value 
than all other books written on the sub- 
ject. 


This is the pledge of junior 4H club 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





folks in Iron county, Michigan: I pledge 
my head to reason, my heart to loyalty, 
;my hands to service and my health to| 
| efficiency for the good of my country, my 
| community and my home. 
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Batzains 


FROM OUR GREAT 


mis 2 


CATALOG 


Here are two bargains right from our 
big Catalog and Family Outfitter. 
Actual examples of the money-saving values 
offered in this book—not special items selected 
for this Ad. Such bargains are not exceptional 
withus,theyaretherule. Thecatalogoffersthou- 
eands of others just as great. Your FREE copy 
is ready to mail. Send coupon or postal today. 
‘e@—as a especial introductory offer, we 
will deliver these goods postage prepaid. 































easily cut 
to fit any — 
size from 
32 to 44, 
Has new- 
est em- 
broidery 


qual- 
ity Linene. 
And you 
get yarn, 











up and you have a stun- 
ning frock, bright, 
neat, and washable, worth 
6 or 7 times our price. 
Comes in Rose, Co 


Sea ERP lees 


other bargains in the Catalog. 
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Sturdy Work Shirt 


Men, here’s a bargain for you. A 
regular service built shirt made of 
enationa. nown genuine eag 
mbray. Bears the famous Amoskeag 
label that guarantees the fabric; firmly 
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CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO., 
Dept. 216, 26th St. and Indiana Ave., Chicago 
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Can You Fixit? 
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Repair any auto fault, learn how NOW. You can 
do it easily in this new simple wav. 

These FIVE Big Books are up 1) the minute on 
automobile engineering subjects, chock full of 
little known facts about construction, operation 
and repairs. Electric wiring treated in complete 
detail—illustrations and 4d ams make every- 
thing clear and easily understood by anybody. 
The most interesting and most practical] set of 
books ever written on modern automobile engin- 
eering. Whether you want to fit yourself for 
garage owner, repair‘expert or merely wish to know 
more about your own car, you will realize the 
value of these splendidly bound volumes. 


No Money Offer 


An amazing new plan of distribution brings these 
books to you for examination without one cent of 
payment tous. Wedon’t ask a penny of you, but shi 
the books to you FREE. Look them over— 
them as much as you want to; note the splendid 
omega and drawings and then if you decide you 

ant them, send us $2.00; then only $3.00a month 
until only $19.80 is paid. ‘That is ali; nothing more 
to pay us. If you send NOW we will include 


Consulting Membership FREE 


Yes, wo actually give you a certificate which entitles you to free 
consultation on any subject -el + ~ to —— repairing. 18 
specialized experte are at your d Riecons at any time to 
help you. With t library and t conwultation 2 mamneeee 





you ought to be 4 to soon know le 
about autos. Don't miss this nay off 4 
SEND NOW. 








AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY, 
Automobile Division A1%, Chicago, ‘Mm. 
You may zend me your complete Automobile Engi- 
neering library, 5 big volumes bound in flexo 
| covers, with the understanding that Iam to have 
ten days to decide if I want to keep them. I will 
either return them then or send you $2.00 then 
and $3.00 per month until the special low price of 
| only $19.80 is paid. | 








RENFREW 
Truck Scales 





ineewe Easy Payments 


The first time the famous Renfrew scales have been 
offered on such liberal terms 

A pease weighing machine as as easily handled as a 
wheelbarrow, weighs with absolute accuracy any- 
thing from one pound to 2000 pounds. Guaranteed 
to be the equal in capacity and accuracy of any 
farm scale, regardless of price. 


Write pots may 2 Newit =" te 
Babson Bros. 2242 Wert 42th Street 














Wrestling Book FREE 


an expert wrestler. Learn at home by mail. 
a ¥ *echampions 








free book for inventors 





A GOOD BROOD SOW 


“Yes,” said Robinson of Robinson 
Farms, Benton county, Arkansas, “the 
sow is a purebred. She is a registered, 
big-type poland and worth a considerable 
sum.” “How old is she?” asked the county 
agent. 

“This picture was taken when she was 
two years old,” said Robinson, “and two 
weeks after weaning her first litter of pigs. 
She had fifteen pigs at this first farrowin 
They were all registered and sold for Mant 
ing purposes. This sow weighed 750 
pounds before she was three years old. She 
is now a few weeks over three years of 


age. 

“She was fed corn and a slop consist- 
ing of one-half shorts, one-half bran and 
a small amount of tankage. We fed this 
up until about ten days before farrowing, 
when the corn was omitted and the bran 
increased. She was then given very little 
feed for two days during and after farrow- 
ing, but was given plenty of water. We 
then gradually increased her feed for ten 
days, bringing her back to full feed as 
before. e treat all brood sows on the 
place in this. manner and have had wonder- 
ful success with this simple method.”— 
G. W. F., Ark. 


HOW EVERETT CARES FOR HIS 
SOWS 


Ask Thomas Everett of Hancock county, 
Iowa, why he has won such good luck 
with brood sows. The reason is not hard 
to find. In the first place he grows his 
gilts out well. They are grown out on 
corn, oats and clover pasture. They are 
fed a little tankage. ~ the fall of the 
year when the shotes are turned into 
the cornfield to hog down the corn, the 
gilts are watched very closely. They are 
not fattened with the rest of the bunch. 
When the pasture becomes short, they 
are fed oats and tankage with a little corn. 
This fall, because oats are only half the 
price of corn per bushel, they will get all 
the oats they will eat. They will get plenty 
of salt, mineral mixtures and burnt cobs. 

Only the best of the gilts will be saved 
for breeding purposes. Everett has found 
that the long, roomy, deep sow, strong in 
the back and standing on strong, straight 
legs and pasterns, the sow with a clean-cut, 
feminine face, free from coarseness in the 
head and jowl and not too wide over the 
shoulder and entirely removed from the 
short, “dumpling” type, is the sow that 
will farrow the largest litter of pigs and is 
the type of mother that is most likely to 
give milk to raise such a litter. 

The teats of the sows are next examined. 
More than once Everett has found to his 
sorrow that gilts that have farrowed large 
litters were unable to suckle them. This 
is no uncommon occurrence. He has had 
gilts with only four or five good teats or in 
some cases even less. With pigs there are 
no ‘second tables” hence the number of 
pigs raised depends upon the number of 
good teats. Here Everett learned a lesson. 
Why not examine these sows before they 
are bred and if they do not have eperd | 
teats, or not enough good teats, why not 
eliminate them before it is too late? 

Now, the elimination of the poor-teated 
sows is done at the time the gilts are se- 
lected for the breeding herd. He selects 
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RUNNING A STORE 
ON WHEELS | 


We are looking for aman with a car to runa 

ay nome gd in yourcounty. Ours 

is the largest and finest line—Toilet Goods, 

Perfumes, Food Products, Sanitary Medicines, 

Stock Remedies and “‘Never-Shed” Brushes. 

It is easy to take orders direct from home 
owners. No experience necessary. 


We Supply the Capital 
to start you in the business. Very interesting 
—you are your own boss—work when you 
please. Themoreyou work,the more you make. 


$10 to $25 a Day 


Onur plan is entirelydifferent.Ouradvertising creates 
the demand. ty of premiums, samples and gifts 
make business easy to start. Business is profitable 
and grows each month. 241 items mean a sale at 
every home. » Coed one guaranteed—sure repeaters. 


FREE BOOK tells 


aboutit 
Shows you how to be happy and 
successful in a business of your 
own. Write for the book today. 


FURST-McNESS CO. 


Dept.130 Erogvert, We 
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Greatest im ever made in tank heaters. 
4 any ton. a si oe! 16 hours on one gallon of 
kerosene, ks, ashes or smoke. eatin; 
chamber RF under water; no heat wanted 
Guaranteed. Saves feed—pays for itself repeatedly. 


EMPIRE NON-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER 
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side. Oftentimes he finds teats that are 
undeveloped, but a more common occur- 
rence is the inverted teat or the ‘“‘button 
teat.’”’ They are many times not notice- 
able except on close examination, but 
they cannot be depended upon for milk. 
Such sows are not profitable brood stock. 
Moreover, Everett has found that they 
reproduce these characteristics. 

At breeding time the sows and gilts are 
in good, growthy gaining condition. They 
are not fat. ‘Too much fat,” says Everett, 
“is responsible for small litters. But the 
sows oud be gaining. With him this 
is an important point. He sees to it that 
they have plenty of exercise. And exercise 
is given not only at breeding time but all 
thru the winter until farrowing time in the 
spring. 

The boar is not turned with the herd. 
Everett does not want to take any 
chances. On young sows he likes to use a 
yearling boar or one that is older. He 
thinks he gets stronger pigs in this way. 
If the young boar is used twice during the 
day (and he is not used more than twice), 
the breeding will be done in the morning 
and in the evening. His experience, like 
that of many practical hog breeders, is 
that the largest litters will result from 
sows bred toward the close of the heat 
period rather than at the beginning. The 
sows are served only once. Then they are 
marked and the date of breeding is re- 
corded with the corresponding mark on 
the gilt. 

The boar is fed in much the same way 
at breeding time as the sows. Be is fed 
liberally on protein feed. A favoz:te ration 
is oats, tankage or milk with some corn. 
Sometimes a slop made of shorts is fed. 
The boar is kept in a pen away from the 
sows where he can get plenty of exercise. 
Exercise and protein feed are essential for 
best results. 

During the winter the breeding herd is 
fed on corn, oats and alfalfa hay in arack. 
“A little tankage,” says Everett, “is good 
for it satisfies the sows’ craving for animal 
food and reduces the percentage of pig- 
eating sows.” 

A couple of days prior to farrowing 
time, the sows are brought to the hog- 
house. The pen in which they are to be 
placed is thoroly scrubbed with hot water 
and lye. Udders are carefully washed 
with soap and water or with a solution 
of stock dip. This gets rid of the necro 
germs aba worm e There is a guard 
rail ten inches wide about eight inches 
from the floor to protect the young pigs. 
In about three weeks the sows and their 
litters are moved out to the colony houses 
in the pasture. 

Last year nine sows and nine gilts 
raised a total of 162 pigs up until the time 
they were taken out to the colony houses 
in the pasture. This fall 159 of these pigs 
were brought in—an even, strong, thrifty 
lot.—A. A. B., Iowa. 


HAIRLESS PIGS? 


Were any of last fall’s litter of pigs on 
your farm born without hair or with 
enlarged necks? If so, their rations did not 
contain enough iodine as it has been 
definitely proved that iodine in the feed 
or water prevents goiter, which is also 
associated with hairlessness. 

In the Great Lakes region or the semi- 
goitrous regions west of the Mississippi 
river, careful hogmen have found that 
supplying some iodine in the salt is cheap 
insurance against hairless and ‘“thick- 
necked”’ pigs. 

One-fiftieth of a pound of iodide of 
potash mixed with a hundred pounds of 
salt is sufficient to insure litters containing 
no pigs affected with these troubles. An 
easy way is to mix one-fiftieth of a pound 
of the iodide of potash with four or five 
pounds of salt, then mix this with the 
larger quantity.—I. J. M., Ind. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


good transportation service. 


In past years there were fre- 
quently serious ‘‘car shortages,” 
which caused great trouble and 
heavy losses to producers, espe- 
cially in the seasons when grain, 
fruits and vegetables were 
shipped in the largest volume. 


No Car Shortage for 
Three Years 


This is the third year in which 
there have been practically no car 
shortages, although shipments of 
most farm products have ex- 
ceeded previous records. 


This improvement in railway 
service is due, first, to large ex- 
penditures of capital for new 
locomotives, cars and other im- 
provements, and secondly, to 
better co-operation between the 
railways and the shippers through 
the Regional Shippers’ Advisory 
Boards. 


What the railways are trying 
to do is to prevent a return of 
the bad transportation condi- 
tions which in past years caused 
such great losses and complaint. 
Farmers and other producers and 
shippers are as anxious as the 
railways to have this done. 


It cannot be done unless the 
railways can continue to enlarge 
and improve their facilities. Traf- 
fic is again rapidly increasing, 
and if it is to be satisfactorily 
handled the capacity of the rail- 
ways must be increased in pro- 
portion. 


The railways cannot improve 
and enlarge their properties from 
their earnings. Practically all the 
capital they have invested within 
recent years has been borrowed 
and interest upon it must be 
earned and paid. 
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What the Railways Ar 
Trying To Do 


The railways are trying to make certain they will be able to 
continue to render to farmers and other shippers the present 


This is the reason why the 


western lines have asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to grant them a five per cent advance in freight rates. 


A large majority of western 
railways have been earning such 
small net returns that they can- 
not continue to raise enough new 
capital unless the net returns 
earned by them are increased. 
Their average returns on their in- 
vestment during the last six years 
have been as follows: 1921, 3.12 
per cent; 1922, 3.45 per cent; 
1923, 3.96 per cent; 1924, 3.87 
per cent; first nine months of 


1925, 3.90 per cent, 


Railway Returns Less 
Than Interest Rates 


These returns have been much 
less than the rates of interest 
which railways or any other 
classes of business concerns or 
persons must pay in order to bor- 
row money. Clearly, therefore, 
it will be impossible for a great 
majority of the western lines to 
raise and invest the capital neces- 
sary to enable them to continue 
to render good and adequate 
service unless the net returns 
earned by them are adequately 
increased by an advance in their 
rates. 


Would the farmers and other 
shippers rather pay a small in- 
crease in rates, and continue to 
get the present good and ade- 
quate service, or avoid paying a 
small advance in rates and there- 
by cause a return of the car short- 
ages and other bad transporta- 
tion conditions of past years? 


The railway managements so- 
licit the co-operation of farmers 
and other shippers in enabling 
them to earn a fair average re- 
turn in order that they may be 
able to give shippers the service 
they need, 


This is one of a series of statements published to give the farmer 
authentic information about railroad matters. Any questions that 
you would like to ask will be cheerfully answered. Address: 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


650 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 





RED CLOVER $13 BU. 


Alfalfa, $7; White Scarified Sweet Clover, $5.50; Alsike, 
$12; Timothy, $3.50. Tests 96% pure. All per bushel. 
Sacks free. Samples and price lists sent upon request. 


STANDARD SEED COMPANY, 





103 East Fifth Street, Kansas City, Missouri 


20 CONCORD GRAPE VINES - - $1.00 
8 ELBERTA PEACH TREES - - $1.00 
8 ASSORTED APPLE TREES $1.00 


All postpaid, healthy and well rooted stock. 
Catalog FREE. 
Box M, Fairbury Nurseries, Fairbury, Nebr. 
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Good Cows Rebuild a Worn-out Farm 
Riggs’ Jerseys Win the Gold Medal 


By I. J. 


Of course. Rapid arithmetic problem this: Thirty-two 
acres of wheat yield 180 bushels, how much does it 
yield per acre? Twenty years later, the same thirty-two acres 
yield 899 bushels. Not “how much per acre” but what factors 
were responsible for this increase in yield in the same field? 
For twenty-one years before Richard Riggs went on the 80- 
acre farm in Vanderburg county, Indiana, on which he now 
lives, it had been rented by fields, share rent. Croppers hauled 
off two-thirds of the crop, The year before Riggs went on that 
farm the corn 
was cut with a 
grain binder and 
the thirty - two 
acres of wheat 
yielded 180 
bushels. This 
ought to be a 
lesson to any 
farmer as_ to 
what measure of 
ultimate ruin 
faces fields that 
are continually 
cropped and a 
large share of 
the crop hauled 
away to market 
or to other 
farms. 

Riggs’ friends 
who lived beside : 
this farm, when they learned of his intentions, predicted that 
a few years would see him get slimmer and the more pessimistic 
said he would starve to death. His first move was to get a few 
grade cows. But he soon found that buying practically all the 
feed for cows was a steep, uphill job. 

I asked Riggs how he got into the Jersey business. And it 
happens that he is one of those men with a good bit of pride, a 
truly wonderful asset if it manifests itself in the proper channel. 
Whatever this man had, he 
wanted it top notch. 


Oe corn with a eae binder! Poort corn you say? 
t 








The Riggs home and part of the herd 


MATHEWS 


Riggs had one of the first herds in Vanderburg county to go 
on tuberculosis test. There were no reactors and the herd was 
soon on the accredited list. Right here I am permitted to tell a 
little incident which may save some reader much money and 
annoyance. Riggs is a frank man who believes in giving his 
experience that others may profit by it. His herd had been on 
the accredited list for three years. He had an extra mule one 
fall for which one of his neighbors wanted to trade his two 

rade Jersey cows. Riggs could use extra milk on account of the 
all price and he reasoned that these two cows being in the herd 
for such a short 
time would cer- 





tainly do no 
harm. These 
COWS were in his 
herd just two 
months, then 
went to the 
stockyards. But 
the next test 
showed five re- 
actors! The one 
following took 
another! Four 
purebreds and 


two grades paid 
the price of neg- 
ligence. A com- 
mittee appoint- 
ed to appraise 
them valued the 
purebreds at 
$500 each and the grades at $200 each. So here is the lesson. 
For $25 or $30 worth of milk Riggs had bought $2,400 worth of 
experience. Anyone who has been tempted to overstep the 
nee of the federal test can here see himself as he may 
e seen. 

Altho Riggs now has but twelve cows in milk, he is using 
Oxford King’s Raleigh Boy, a grandson of Sybil Gamboge, 
certainly a good bull for any “roll 

Thru repeated experience this dairyman 
has found that he can afford to feed grain 





Among some grade Jersey heif- 
ers he had bought, there were two 
or three that always stood high at 
the community fair. The Blue- 
grass community near the Riggs’ 
home started a small township 
fair that grew to such proportions 
that it is now the Vanderburg 
county fair. Among these grade 
Jersey cows there was one that 
never was beaten in four times of 
showing. Then one day the Jersey 
men thereabout, seeking to put 
a stop to the irony of a grade 
Jersey running away with the blue 
like this, proposed a ruling that 
none but purebred Jerseys could 
be shown. Riggs scratched his 
head a little, then said to himself, 





The cow on the left produced 581 pounds 
of butterfat 


summer and winter even tho the cows may 
be knee deep in pasture. The grain mixture 
is bran, four pounds; corn and cobmeal, 
five and a half pounds; linseed oilmeal, one 
oo and cottonseed meal two pounds. 

tach cow is fed with reference to what she 
gives during the first part of her freshening 
period. This dairyman believes that a cow 
carrying a calf needs more feed than the one 
to three ratio, so he lowers the proportion as 
calying time approaches. At first the cow 
gets a pound for each three to three and a 

alf pounds of milk produced but when 
nearly dry, she often gets a pound of grain 
for each two pounds of milk. 

The cows are fed as individuals. The ones 
that stay fat are given a ration 
containing more protein; those 
cows that milk at the expense of 





“No, I’ll just beat you to it.” So the next 
year he showed up on the grounds with 
purebred Jerseys instead of grades and ever 
since then he has been either at the top or 
close to it with his purebreds. 

Thru satisfying his pride in this manner, 
Riggs also found more profitable work on 
the farm, not to mention that he was build- 
ing up his soil. Years ago this Ohio river 
country was wheated to death and today 
all along the Ohio, the dairy cow is putting 
on a practical demonstration as a profit 
maker and a soil builder. 

Riggs has been constantly striving for 
better cows. He not only bought good ones 
to commence with, but he has been buying 
good bulls to put at the head of the herd 
and he is feeding his cows to bring out their possibilities. He kas 
been in cow testing association work for six years and the 
records have enabled him to weed out the inferior cows. Tem- 
ply’s Beauty is the best cow in the herd. As a five-year-old she 
omg 581 pounds of butterfat. Another good cow in the herd 
is Jolly Belmont Lass. She was bought and started on test 


some months after freshening yet in the last five months of her 
lactation period, she made 280 pounds of fat, which is an average 
of 56 pounds per month. 





This is Riggs himself 


their bodies are given a larger 
proportion of corn and cobmeal 
and bran. Riggs is particular 
about salting the feed each time. 
“What good would it do us if the 
salt for our meals was put in a box 
up on the clock shelf’? he asks. 
“Our food wouldn’t taste good 
and we would not eat as much as 
‘we want.” 

For roughage Riggs grows cow- 
pea and clover hay. Besides the 
ensilage these Jerseys get two 
feeds of roughage each day, one 
cowpea hay, the other shredded 
corn fodder. At different times 
and with cows on test, Riggs has 
tried feeding cowpea hay twice a day, but he secured only a 
small increase in milk, over cowpea hay once per day. From 
this he has adduced that after the wants of the cow have been 
met, she must fill up on something and shredded corn fodder 
seems as good for filler.as cowpea hay and not so expensive. 

Some dairymen are under the delusion that if they keep cows 
to the capacity of the farm, they have solved their fertility 
problems. But this man has found that cow manure alone 
merely slows up the fertility losses. (Continued on page 7g 
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Be Sure to Choose a Tractor 


That is Big Enough for Your Farm 


More than 60 per cent of the cost of operating 
your farm is for POWER and LABOR 


The quickest way to increase your guetiant is to 
reduce the cost of these two items by using a 
TRACTOR with greater power. 


For example, a three-plow OilPull pulls one 
more plow than a two-plow tractor. 


Theoretically, it will do just half again as much 
work. Owners of three-plow OilPulls report, how- 
ever, that because of the increased power and 
speed, they actually plow twice as much as the 
average two-plow tractor. 

This means that three-plow OilPull owners cut their 
labor costs in two and add the sav- 
ing to their profits. Larger OilPulls 
reduce labor cost still more. 

Think of the time saving. By 
doing twice the work the three-plow 
OilPull saves one-half the time. Con- 
sider what this means when work- A 
ing time is short and a heavy crop 
loss hangs in the balance. 


And, finally, an OilPull of any 
size reduces power cost. An Oil- 
Pull has won all principal fuel econ- 





Light-Weight 


OILPULL 


10-Year Tractor 
The Advance-Rumely line includes 
—— 


and rice threshers, husker- 
ediern, alfalfa and clover huilers, 
bean hullers, silo fillers, corn shellers, 
motor trucks and tractor winches. 


Serviced Through 33 Branches and Warehouses 


omy tests for the past 12 years. Upkeep cost. accord- 
ing to latest reports, averages less than $20 per year. 
Average OilPull life is 10 years and more. In addition, 
such features as Oil Cooling, Ball Bearing Transmission, 
Cut Steel Gears, Complete Enclosure, Triple Heat Con- 
trol, and others, help to reduce power cost to the lowest 
point. Add this difference to your profits. 


Why pay the penalty of too little power when an OilPull 
of the RIGHT SIZE for your farm will cut labor cost; 
save time, reduce power cost and increase profits? 


Shortage Threatened 


Everywhere farmers are turning to the OilPull for More 
Power. Last year hundreds who delayed were disappointed, 
Right now our factories are taxed to 
the utmost. A shortage is threatened 
an some sizes. Protect yourself. See 
the nearest Rumely dealer as soon 
as possible. At the same time mail 
the coupon for vitally important 
economy facts and figures. Names 
of owners near you furnished up- 
on request. Address Dept. A. 
steam engines, 


Advance -Rumely Thresher 
Company, Inc. 
Cncorporated) 


La Porte, Indiana 








OILPULL Tractor. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY tees py CO., Inc. 
Dept. A, (Incorporated) La Porte, Indiana 


Please send me catalog and other economy facts about your Light-Weight 
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Make Your Roofs 
Last a 


~~ 


THICK LIQUID 





ing of Seal-Tite Thick Liquid 

Asbestos roofing on your roofs 
once every ten years and they will 
last indefinitely. 


Seal-Tite is the original asbestos roof coat- 
ing—sold for many years to large industrial 
users. It is now offe direct to you at 
manufacturer’s prices— and on the most 
liberal terms ever made on any product. 
Write today for details of our offer. 


Don’t Pay 


for 


4. Months 


—and then only if Sun and 
Rain prove all our claims 


Your simple request for enough Seal-Tite 
to cover your barn, house or other 
building brings it instantly. We do not 
want you to send us a single penny. 
You pay no C.0.D.—sign no notes— 
no obligation of any kind. You cover 
your entire roof—not a sample patch, 
but all of it. After 4 months’ test by 
sun and rain, you decide if Seal-Tite 
is all we have claimed. If not, you do 
not owe us one penny. This is a free 
trial that is a free trial in every sense 
of the word. It is your chance to save 
the cost of a new roof and add ten 
years to the life of your old one. Don't 
wait till rains remind you that your 
roofs leak. Get full details now and be 
prepared! 


Old Leaky Roofs 
Made Watertight 


Yes—and at a fraction of the cost of a new 
roof! Why go to all the expense and 
trouble of ripping off and replacing your 
old roof, when an inexpensive Seal-Tite 
covering will make it watertight — and is 
guaranteed to wear ten years 


Seal-Tite is easy to apply. Do it yourself. 
No heating. Just pour on and spread with 
the roofer’s brush we supply you free. Our 
remarkable trial offer gives you ample time 
to judge Seal-Tite before you are asked to 
pay one cent. Send for this offer at once. 


Mail Coupon for 


Ping of ‘Sea THATI Put a coat- 


No Money Free Trial Offer | 


Monarch Paint Co, *‘stiish¢ 
Dept. 25-11, Cleveland, Ohio 
Please tell me all about the Seal-Tite 


method of making old roofs watertight 
—and your 4 months free trial offer. 











SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Se aS 
AVOIDING MILK FEVER 


While it is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that a cow attacked by milk fever 
ey be saved by instantly inflating her 
udder with air, everything possible should 
be done to prevent the cow from contract- 
ing the disease. One attack makes the 
animal subject to another at a subse- 

uent calving. It also invariably lessens 
the yield of milk of the recovered cow or it 
may be followed by drying up of the secre- 
tion. There is also danger that the infla- 
tion treatment, unless most carefully done, 
may result in infection and mastitis or 
garget, which may ruin the udder for 
norma! milk production. 

There need be few if any cases of milk 
fever if the pregnant cow is dried off for 
at least six weeks before calving and made 
to take exercise daily. Feed her a light, 
laxative ration toward the end of the 
gestation period and keep her stabled in a 
clean, wil. veslliatel barn. Those pre-~ 
cautions get the cow into a healthy state 
of body, with her excretory organs acting 
properly. Let the calf nurse for fcur or 
five days from birth or during that time 
strip away only enough milk at short in- 
tervals to keep the udder from becoming 
severely congested or affected with garget. 

I likewise advise giving a susceptible 
cow two grains of potassium iodide daily 
in water or feed during at least the latter 
half of the gestation period. That will 
also prevent goiter in her newborn calf. 
Every cow that has had an attack should 
have this iodide of potash treatment daily 
thruout pregnancy. 

If she is seen to be constipated at calv- 
ing time, and especially if she is fat and 
sluggish, it is also advisable to administer 
a drench. Use one pound of glauber or 
epsom salts in three pints of bloodwarm 
water well sweetened with blackstrap mo- 
lasses. Drench very slowly and carefully 
from a long-necked bottle. Drenching 
is best done under advice of a veterinarian 
and preferably by him, or one who is ex- 
pert in such work.—A. S. A., Wis. 


FALL FRESHENING 


Altho milking only five or six cows, 
R. R. Grimes of Lee county, Iowa, tries 
to have them freshen in the fall and he has 

ood reason for following this practice. 
September and October are the months 
which suit him best. 

His main reason is that the cows will be 
dry in late summer and this is the season 
of poor pasture, so there is little loss. 
When the work is the heaviest—in the late 
spring and summer, the cows are drying 
up and this lightens the chores. As a re- 
sult, more field work is possible. 

It is less work to care for the calf at this 
time than in the late spring when the rush 
comes. He raises the heifer calves, wean- 
ing them when a few days old. When the 
cows freshen in September or October, the 
calves make a good growth before cold 
weather comes and they are in good shape 
to stand the winter without much danger 
of pneumonia. He has found that calves 
dropped in the fall seem to be healthier 
and better than spring calves. 

By the time spring comes around, the 
calves are in good condition to run on 
pasture and make use of it. They can 
stand the flies much better when eight or 
ten months old than at the age of four or 
five months. 

Grimes sells cream and finds that the 
winter price is reason enough for having 
his cows freshen in the fall and do their 
best when there is the most money in 
cream. About the time they start falling 
down in production, they are ready to turn 
on pasture. This acts as a tonic and the 
milk flow increases. In summer when the 


| pastures are dry and the flies are the worst, 


the cows are not milking and there is 


/enough field work to suit him anyway.— 
1A. M. W., lowa. 
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SEPARATOR 
FREIGHT PAID BOTH WAYS 


IF RETURNED 
You don’t have to take our word. For 30 days, 
try any size—from the small, l-cow separator, 
to large 850 Ib. capacity. Test it. Compareit. 
When you find it the best separator, for the 
least money, you ever saw or used, you may 
pay balancein cash or easy monthly payments, 
he American is sold only direct at 


FACTORY PRICES 


' 
s 
You get a separator that 
turns easily, gets all the é: 4} 
cream, is sanitary and ; com OB 
easy to clean. Prices as ”) ee an | 
low as $24.95. Install- ae 
m mt as little as $2.15 : 
a month, 
Shipping points near i 
you insure prompt de- 
livery. 


Send for CATALOG 


Don't fail to get our fully illus- 
trated catalog first. Seeour very 
low prices, guarantee, extreme- 
ly easy terms. Absolute fair 
dealing. Write today. 


American Separator Company, ah 
Box 2-K, Bainbridge, N. Y. 














Dept. 2-K, 1929 W. 43rd St.,Chicago, Ill. 








your cows? Clip- 

ping makes them healthier 

easier to clean and they will 
ive more milk. Clipping pays 

big dividends, says Wisconsin 

Agriculturist. 

“More milk daily from 
clipped cows,” writes Albert 
Soephel, TownLine,NewYork. 

Similar letters from thousands of 
dairymen. Start now. Clip for cleaner 
milk, more milk and a healthier herd. 

Stewart No. 1 Ball Bearing Clipping Machine 

Best made. Clips fast. Easy to use. 
Lasts years and years. Pays for itscif 
quickly. Price, $14 at your dealer or send 
$2 and pay balance on arrival. 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 

5596 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
World's largest makers of Clpptng and Sheartng 
Machines. Illustrated catalog on request. 














Best Feed Grinder 


Kelly Duplex Mills are made with a 
double set of burrs. Do more work 
than any other mill of equal size. 

wire 25 per cent less power. 
Grinds ear corn, shelled corn, oats, 
wheat, Kaffir corn, cottonseed, corn 
in shucks, sheaf oats, Soy Bean 
hay, or any kind of emia. 


KELLY DUPLEX 
Big Money Maker 


Saveene halt your fest, Easily 
operated. All sizes. Guaran- 
teed. Any power. Especially 
adapted for farm engines and 
tractors. Catalog free. 


Made ; 













Duplex Mill & Mfg.Co., Dept.15, Springfield, Ohio 
Free Catalog fo yus can save 


money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to fit 
any running 


rd, Send for 
y. 
Electric WheelCo. 











SO Ein St..0viney, Ml 
AT FACTORY 


ROOFING ‘mncss 


Your chance to buy guaranteed asphalt and 
steel roofing at a big saving. FREIGHT PAID. 
Send for new reduced price circular NOW’. 


Century Mig. Co., 210 Metropolitan Bidg., E. St. Louis, Il. 






































ANOTHER PAYING HERD 

That a well paying, high producing 
dairy herd-can be built up in a few years 
has been demonstrated by the Martins 
of Mason Springs Jersey farm, Newton 
county, Missouri. 

V. P. Martin, the manager of Mason 
Springs Jersey farm, was born and raised 
on a farm but while still a boy went to 
town to work. After a number of years the 
call of the land got him and nine years 
ago he and his wife came back to the farm. 

Seeing the possibilities of dairy farming 
in this locality, they set out to build a 
profitable herd. ‘They decided upon Jer- 
seys as being economical feeders and high 
producers, and best suited for their pur- 
pose. They bought a few purebred cows 
with which to start their herd. Some of 
these cows did not prove to be as repre- 
sented, but this did not discourage Mar- 


tin. 

The herd has been increased each year 
by using a registered sire and keeping the 
heifer: calves. At present it consists of 
thirty-two registered Jerseys. About a 
year ago Martin bought Queens Royal 
King 222599 sired by Financial Countess 
King 186047 to head his herd. The dam 
of this bull is Warder’s Bess 409814, a gold 
and silver medal cow and his granddam 
Overlocks Warder’s Pride 301164, held 
the world’s record for milk production at 
two years. 

Martin is a member of the Newton- 
Jasper cow testing association and is a 
very enthusiastic booster of this organiza- 
tion for, as he says, by testing you can tell 
just which cows are making you a profit 
and which are not paying their way. 
Furthermore, you can learn things about 
the dairy business you can learn in no 
other way. He advocates testing and the 
use of a good herd bull as the best and 
quickest way of building up a paying herd. 

Martin says there is nothing on the farm 
that has paid him so well as his cows and 
he has given up general farming so that 
he may have the time to give proper care 
and attention to his herd. During the 
month of August the Martin’s twelve 
cows in the cow testing association pro- 
duced 8,333 pounds of milk which aver- 
aged 5.9 percent fat, making a total of 
491.6 pounds of butterfat which brought 
them a profit of $172.65. 

One cow eleven years old, Florettas 
Maid, took first place in the association 
by producing 1,184 pounds of milk and 
78.9 pounds of fat in the month of August. 
This cow netted a profit of $28.53 for the 
month. She produced in four months 
5,018 pounds of milk and 276.7 pounds of 
fat. 

Another cow in Martin’s herd produced 
during August, the sixth month of her 
lactation period, 47.7 pounds of fat, her 
milk testing 6.8 percent. 

Martin is ably assisted by his wife. 
They are also specializing in white leg- 
horn chickens, having a flock of 150 
which they expect to greatly increase next 
year. They have recently built a modern 
youltry house of the Missouri type.— 
g. C., Mo. 


THE STINGY FEEDERS LOST 


In Reno county, Kansas, grain was high 
and butterfat low during 1924 so dairy- 
men believed that they could not afford 
to feed much grain. Of the twelve men 
who completed the cow testing association 
year, seven fed less than $30 worth of 
grain and averaged a return of $77.26 
per cow, above feed cost. 

Five men fed an average of $61.60 worth 
of grain to each cow and netted returns 
of $176.17 above feed costs. The liberal 
feeders collected $98.91 more income per 
cow than the stingy ones. 


Vitamines are essential factors in main- 
taining the thrift of hogs and are well sup- 
plied on rations containing skimmilk, 
tankage, pasture and green feeds. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Do You Feed 


Your Hogs Cream { 


OF course you wouldn’t do so knowingly— 
with butter-fat worth 40c to 50c a pound. 
Yet hundreds of thousands of people are feed- 
ing large amounts of cream in skim-milk to 
their hogs, because of inefficient separators. 

Without a cent of expense you can tell 
whether your cream separator is skimming 
clean. Ask your De Laval Agent to bring out 


a new De Laval and try this test : 








After separating with your old sep- 
arator, wash its bowl and tinware 
in the skim-milk. Hold the skim- 
milk at normal room temperature 
and run it through a new De Laval. 
Have the cream thus recovered 
weighed and tested. Then you can 
tell exactly if your old machine is 





Hand-Electric-Belt 
6 ®2 t0°1432 pown 
Balance in 15 


eT Monthly 
Payments 





and what a new 


wasting cream, 
De Laval will save. 


The new De Laval has the wonderful 
**floating bowl’’—the greatest cream separa- 


tor improvement in 25 years. It is 


teed to skim cleaner. 


t runs easier with milk 
going through the bowl, and lasts longer. 


Te 





SEE and TRY the New 


) OT FTI 


TRADE in your old Separator 







The De Laval Milker 


If you miik five or more cows, a'De 
Laval Milker will soon pay for itself. 

--°9 5, More than 35,000 in 
use giving wonderful 
satisfaction. Send for 








ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 


ngs youany size N Satterhy Cream 
eparator direct trom, factory ‘achine 
earns itsown cost and more before you 
pay. We quote est Prices and pay- 
ments as low as 
ONLY $3.50 PER MONTH 


No interest—No extras. peey machine guar- 
ime i ects in material 





anteed a lifeti: 
x Dace ERE t 
0 9 i on your farm at 
ays’ FREE Trial o> your | Ss 
use. ppaciest to clean and turn. 
‘ov Free Catalog Folder t-day (22) 
ALBAUGH-DOVER MFG. co. 
2101 Marshall Bivd. Chicago, tl. 



























Complete Wie ttt 


mm 18 to 40 cows an hour--easy. Costs 
2 acting golnstal. Easy tS clean, 

s the buman way--easy on 
= ‘the cows. 30 Days Triai-e 
10 Year Guarantee--Cash 
or 


--@ year 
See Write for if - Ee 
+ ae ow to Judge 


a6 Get yours now! 
3211 White Street, Ottawa, Kansas 


Ottawa Mfg. Co. Box 3221 Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


MAKE BIG MONEY-We Supply Stock 
Sctawing Drices for eh ou raise: | 
$2 each—New Zealands $3 each 

















azine, tells how to 


also copy of Fur Farming mag: 
ekonk, mink, fox, etc.. for big profits, all for 10c, @ Addr 
Gurocon ENrEkPnibé Cd.. Bes 40. Meimes Park, Manvel 




























Every farmer wants to save labor, time, seed, 

and raise bigger crops. The WESTERN, 3 machines in & 

do all of this, It has proven 't to thousands, It pulverizes 
packs as deep as plowed leaves a loose mulch on top 

a perfect one operation. Get 6 to 10 bushels 
acre more by rolling winter wheat and other growing grain 
the Spr whether soil is loose or hard crusted and cracked. 
The ESTERN has no sequal for this work or for covering 
clover and grass 


MADE IN 13 SIZES, §& 3 SECTIONS 


1@ 


— THESE WHEELS ARE THE 
—. SECRET OF OUR 
ce. SUCCESS 





ition l. » 
ee low 1 ri 5 
rite today for book an: price. freight paid. 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO., Box 366, HASTINGS, NEBR. 

















Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 


identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stam 
Catalog mailed free on request, 


F.S.Burch &Co131W. HuronSt.Chicago 


On tags. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


PREFERS SOILING CROPS 


By handling his herd of dairy cows with- 
out the use of pasture, Fred N. Burr of 
Fulton county, Ohio,is able to keep a larg- 
er herd of dairy stock. He hasa three-acre 

ture which serves more as a place for 
ope’ to exercise and sun themselves 
> as a place to gather food. 
lace of pasture grass, Burr feeds 
quantities of silage the year round. 
ted the summer and fall he also uses 
a variety of crops which he cuts and feeds 
green. The earliest crop is a mixture of 
oats, peas and sweet clover. Followin; 
that comes sweet corn, of which sever 


am a are made at intervals of a few 





room, 
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Living room, 
dining room, 
a nD. p bed bed- 
room, ma- 
room. ~All mee 
saving 18 per 
cent on cost. 


Storyand Half 
AIAN IN 














days. This crop —_ heavily of green 
feed. It is easy to handle and the cows 
like it. He also feeds alfalfa the year 
round, This he considers capable of tak- 
ing the place of green crops—better than 
any other hay crop. Sometimes he has 
some beets for the cows. 

This man says that he has tried both the 
pasture method of handling his herd and 
the soiling method he now practices. The 
verdict of his experience is strongly for the 
— of soiling instead of pasturing. 

e says that he has found that one acre, 
as he now handles his crops, is worth two 
~ one-half under the old system. 

He claims some rather important ad- 
vantages which follow his method, in addi- 
tion to making oe use of his land. 
He says that he knows that his cows get 
all they want to eat. With pasturing, he 
contends, the grass is likely to be short in 
the spring and then abundant for a while. 
Later the quantity grows less and less to 
the end of the season. The amount of 
feed available in a pasture also varies from 
season to season, according to the amount 
of rainfall or other conditions affecting 
conditions of growth. 

Burr states that during the seasons when 
his herd was being pastured, the first 
taste of grass in the spring would cause 


008 | the cows to slacken in their appetite for 





rooms, each 
with clothes 
closet. Bath 
onsecond floor 
Price Includes all lumber cut to 
fit; highest grade interior woodwork, 
siding, flooring, {rindows, doo oors, paint, 
hardware, nails, lath, roofing, wit complete 
instructions and drawings. fomess NOT 
to your station, Permanent Homes—NO 
PORTABLE. Many styles of year’round 

» Summer cottages and garages to 
from. Write nearest fay 4 today for “FREE 
Money-Saving Catalog No. <— 


The ALADDIN Co., MICHIGAN 
Wilmington, N. Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 





Don’t Throw 


Away Your 
Old Tires! 


They've got 3 to 5 Thou- 
and Miles of Good Service Left ir. Them 
With National Tirefiller 

Rides like air, but is absolutely punce) 
ture proof and blow-out proof. Can 
be used in either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to 
another. Users have gotten from 3 
to 7 years continuous service from 
one set. Enjoy the pleasure of motor- 
“ing without having to mend punc- 
tures, change tires, or lose time from 
tire trouble. Write today for sample 
ond prices. We have special Agency 
Proposition for live menin unassigned 
territory. 


National Rubber Filler Company 
Wanted 262 Collece Saver Midlothian, T 

















other feed. As the grass did not furnish a 
sufficient amount of food, the milk flow 
would drop considerably. With the soiling 
A stem he now practices, there is no abrupt 

change of feed and no slackening in the 
milk flow as formerly. 

While following the old system of pas- 
turing, his cows produced less milk during 
the fly season. It was his opinion that this 
reduction in milk flow was due mainly to 
the fact that the flies annoyed the cows so 
much that they did not have time to get 
all the feed they wanted from the pasture. 
Since he began the system of soiling or 
feeding green crops instead of pasturing, 
he has been able to keep the milk flow up 
during the fly season. 

Burr admits that his present method 
requires more labor but says, ‘“That isn’t 
as bad as you might expect, for it does 
not take long to feed the herd.” He 
further insists that the increased pro- 
duction and greater use of his land more 
than pays for the extra work.—H. E. M., 
Ind. 


THE VALUE OF A SIRE 


“The value of using a purebred sire,’ 
says A. A. Haines, tester for an Iowa asso- 
ciation, “‘was brought home quite forcibly 
to one of my members whan be compared 
the records of his heifers. He owned a 
grade cow with a record of 240 pounds of 
fat during ten months of testing. Her first 
heifer calf was sired by a scrub bull and 
during her first lactation period, produced 
4,320 pounds of milk and 154 pounds of 
fat. 

Her second heifer calf was sired by a 
yurebred sire of good breeding and durin 
het first lactation period, she peodianel 
6,860 pounds of milk and 275.1 pounds of 
fat. Their feed costs were practically the 
same, tho one heifer showed a profit of 
$71.89 above feed cost where the scrub 
heifer had only $16.50. Her feed cost was 
fo lower than heifer No. 2.—C. L. R., 

Owa, 
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Results Count 


The third year you use a 
Case tractor, you’ll be like 
the Wisconsin farmer who 
said—“My Case has done 
more work each year for 
the last three years than 
any other tractor in this 
neighborhood and it still 
pulls like a new machine. 
For work done, or cost of 
doing it, no tractor has a 
better record.” 


J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co, 


Incorporated 


Dept N24 


Established 1842 
Wisconsin 











CENTAUR farm Tractor | 


Sea Makes Farm Work | 
Egat Quicker Easier and | 
2% More Profitable | 


Fox HERE isa dependable low- 
cost tractor that takes 

the crodenty out of farming 
. — enables you to do twice 
much work in a day’s 

dime. The CENTAUR i isa different trao- 
tor—more flexible than any other—bet- || 
ter fitted for all ’round useon the farm— _|| 
less expensive to buy ~% rs) _— ~ | 
above all, troubl e-proof. his sturdy 
tractor will cut your planting and cultivat- 
ing coststo the minimum and give you an in- 
expensive power unit for dozens of other j obs. 


Plows 7” Backs on Own Power 

| The CENTAUR is a riding teeter on all jobe. 
| Does plowing, | aga om | discing, 
cultivating, hauling, f —_—, and vail 
other belt and draw bar work ow cost. 
Fully guaranteed. Get the facts about this 
money-making, work-saving tractor at once. 
Write today. 














THE CENTRAL TRACTOR COMPANY | 
Res Central Avenue Greenwich, Ohio | 























Time, Trouble and ea 
Space Saver for Autoists 


: u don’t need an assortment of special 
wrenches t tor different parts of your car. Jus’ 

y @ set of **Polly”’ Wrenches in your tooi kit. kit. In- 

trong you can 

the thread or shear the bolt without ut Spread: 


$f257 1Zin. $1.98 gr complece sei ont in handy hoi 
GELLMAN MFG. CO.. Dept. 18, Rock Island, Ml. 





"FARM M, WAGONS 


High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wi 
or narrow tires. 
Wagon parts of 
kinds. heels to fit 
any ronning gear. 
Catalog illustrated in colors free. 

























WHAT THE SCALES TOLD HIM 


C. B. Moore, Butler county, Ohio, has 
used dairy scales in his barn for two — 
During that time he has weighed the 
duction of each cow as she bss been mi ed 
morning and night. 

It was with a hope of learning to know 
his cows better that he purchased a dairy 
scale. He was once a feeder of beef cattie. 
Inspired by his first experience with dairy 
cows, he began to replace his grades with 
purebreds. At the time he purchased the 
scales, his herd consisted of about equal 
numbers of each. 

Without definite records on his herd and 
upon each cow, Moore felt somewhat at a 
loss. He conducted the other departments 
of his farm in such a way that he knew 
his profits and losses. To his mind it was 
unbusiness-like to not have definite rec- 
ords. Then, as he cared for the cows, it 
became apparent that some cows were pro- 
ducing much more than others. It seemed 
that certain cows were responsible for 
making the profit for which the entire 
herd was credited. 

The scales were placed back of the cow 
stalls on an arm that would swing out from 
the wall a sufficient distance to permit a 
pail of milk to be weighed. When not in 
use, this arm would swing back against the 
wall out of the way. A large sheet of 
heavy paper ruled, spaced and printed 
especially for such records was secured. 
The cows’ names were written in the proper 
spaces and the blank tacked up within 
reach of the scales. 

After one year of record keeping, he 
found that several of his grade cows were 
distinctly unprofitable and they were 
sold. Some of the purebreds showed 
themselves to be less profitable than 
others, yet none of these were as low in 
production as were the more inferior 

rades. Under the circumstances in which 
he conducted his farming operations, he 
thought it best to retain all the purebreds 
that were actually producing enough to 
pay him a profit. However, he has been 

very careful to hold none of the progeny 
of the second rate cows for use in his herd. 
He is very rapidly replacing the lowest 
roducers in the herd by keeping only the 
ta —_ offspring of the high producing 


“iene had Moore started keeping 
records when the idea came to him that 
if he were to improve the production of his 
herd, he must use a sire from high produc- 
ing ancestry as well as to cull out the in- 
ferior cows. Accordingly, he purchased a 
bull whose pedigree showed him to belong 
to one of the families famous for high 
production. The dam was a cow with a 
rather outstanding record. 

The use of the scales showed the inabil- 
ity of a man, no matter how skillful, to 
judge a cow’s productive ability by ‘her 
appearance. It happened that one of his 
cows was a particular favorite with a well- 
known breeder and judge who lived near- 
by. This neighbor considered that cow 
to be the outstanding individual of the 
herd. The first year’s record showed 
that two others in the herd had con- 
siderably outdistanced her in production 
and in returning a profit. 

Keeping the daily record enabled him 
to feed his cows in proportion to the 
amount of milk produced. In this he 
adopted the usual standard for Jerseys, 
which is one pound of grain for each three 
pounds of mile 
was much more economical and efficient. 
Along with this he took into account the 
physical condition of the cow, the period 
of lactation and other essential factors. 
However, he says that the use of scales 
had a very helpful effect in enabling him to 
use oa in feeding. 

rogressive dairyman says that the 
few Set ars he paid for the scales have con- 
stituted the best investment he has ever 
made. They have enabled him to know 
his herd.— 0 E. M,, Ind, 
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You pay once only for any 
Concrete Farm Building 





If Your Farm Could 
Talk—It Would Say: 









Take concrete into partnership. Use 
it to modernize old buildings. Use it 
to construct new buildings. Use it to 
increase the value of your farm, in- 
crease production, cut repair bills, save 
labor and to make the business of 
farming yield greater satisfaction. 

Crib or granary walls, floors, and 
foundations of concrete, effectively 
keep out rats, You can’t sell rats. Why 
feed them? 

More milk and more beef per acre 
result from concrete silos. 

Concrete walks mean less work for 
your wife. They keep mud and dirt 
out of the house. 

Clean dairy barns mean healthy, 
contented cows, a greater quantity and 
a better quality of milk—hence in- 
creased dairy profits. Concrete in the 
barn is easy to clean and keep clean. 

Concrete gives fire protection. It 
protects people in houses, cattle in 
barns, and feed in silos. It is firesafe. 









By doing this, his feeding | ¥ 








OFFICES 





Send today for our free booklets, 
“Permanent Repairs on the Farm” and 
“Plans for Concrete Farm Buildings.” 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
111 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO 
A National Organization to Improve and 
Extend the Uses of Concrete 


IN 30 CITIES 














AWonderful Opportunity 


d others who have only a little cash. 

Welty oo pin sere yo farms some with buildings 
in Arkansas Valley, Colorado on payments less than 
rent. Only 10 per cent down and 344 years to pay 
balance 54 per cent interest. These lands have been 
cultivated tor past 20 years andiast year produced 
acre; 3 tons alfalfa, 10 tons beets, 49 bushels barley, 

77 bushels oats, 39 bushels spring wheat, 47 bushels 
winter wheat. Dairy operations attractive. Local milk 
condenseries and creameries assure constant market. 
Feeding lambs and other live stock profitable. Swine 
bring excellent prices when bred for early farrowing 
and early market. Beet sugarf actories contract (or all 
beets grown making beets an attractive cash crop. 
Alfalfa and flour mills and grain elevators furnish 
loca] market. Modern schools and churches. Good 
roads, excellent climate. This opportunity and the 
reasonable terms will make youl ndependent in a few 
ears. We are not in the land business and are anxious 
to get the best of our lands in hands of good farmers 
who will cultivate same to best advantage to them- 
selves and this community. For full particulars write 


American Beet Sugar Co., 22 Land Bldg, Lamar, Colo. 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or N 

sota. Conditions never better to buy 6 a  — 

prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state in in. _ Ask about 

homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 

H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 


1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


We guarantee satisfaction te you from all 
Successful Farming advertisements. 











Biatchfords 
CALF MEAL 





. 7 if 

Coodsto 4he last drop pee 

ORIGINAL MIL" SUBSTITUTE 
RAISES FINEST OF CALVES 


BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO. 233tcAnx us 














this CONCRETE 

direct from factory. A quality 

mixer at low mai! order prices. 
out @ wheelbarrowful 

of concrete a minute. 

Wsttafer tree catalog showing 

xers, block molds, garden 
tools, eto. 


GILSON BROTHERS CO., 
Bex 575, Fredonia, Wis. 
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COMBINES COWS AND BEES 


Tho the farm of H. F. Hays in Potta- 
wattamie county, Iowa, may not liter- 
ally be land flowing with milk and 
honey, it is true that these two almost 
ideal foods furnish the chief income. 

Hays has been in the dairy business 
for the past fifteen years and he now has 
one of the finest herds of purebred Hol- 
steins in his section of the state. The 
herd is headed by a sire from the Iowa 
state college and stands high from the 
production standpoint. 

All the calves dropped on the Hays 
farm are raised so that besides the males 
sold, there is also an annual surplus of 
cows and heifers to be sold. The qual- 
ity of the dairy stock on this farm may 
be realized by the fact that in the fall of 
SS 1925 five surplus females were sold to a 
fellow dairyman in the same county for 


$600 cash. 

“les reat to see ec. Hays was one of the first, if not the 
very first, farmers in his county to pur- 
chase a milking machine. “I could not 

Milk Pails do without it now,” he says, “because it 
saves me so much time and labor. After 
a number of years’ service, my machine 


wet a real pleasure to board a stable full of cows that | 8 stil! in good condition and is giving 


































fine satisfaction.” 


ff month in and month out fill the pails as you know | _ In speaking of dairying as a business, 
‘ f fall sh Hays says, “Of course, if every farmer 
%e they should ! Good cows and good feed, alone, often OF | went into the milk business, the price for 
of what you expect simply because winter feeding conditions | the product would probably become so 


» . low that there would be no money in it, 
impose a heavier burden than the milk-making Organs, | but since most other farmers specialize 


on the beef animal, dairying is a good 


without aid, are equipped to meet. licaieden® 

Here, in one sentence, are what Hays 
Gratefal let considers two essential factors that con- 
yer akes the Slump “coe pots bag — towards success in dairying: “One 
to inter Milkings | Setineds of the secrets in the dairy business, be- 
sides having the best bred animals that 
This wonderful all-medicine tonic offsets the sudden change From one can obtain, is that of feeding only 

from green foods to dry, coarse winter diet. It builds into Grover Schellinger, | those feeds that the farm produces.” 
your cows the power to convert their food into rich yields Glenwood City, Wis. | Alfalfa hay, ground oats and corn and 
of milk—does away with the “‘boarder cow.” “It is difficult to express | Sweet clover for pasturage make up the 


or z : in words the good results | ration for the cows. 

Kow-Kare is all medicine. Used sparingly at very slight 7 have pr Po by the use Hays has had bees on his farm only 
outlay it brings back your small investment in cow health of Kow-Kare. I find that | for the past four years. He was induced 
quickly— and many times over. As little as a tablespoonful by giving cows Kow-Kare, | to try them by a brother who brought a 
twice a day, one week each month, will pay big dividends —— wey dhe ee few hives to the farm. While learning 
in added milk and healthier cows. Don’t fail to give Kow- pry tens Soom all how to handle the honey gatherers, Hays 
Kare a careful test; you’ll never get along without itagain. 4224 and it is no time at | gradually increased the number of his 
all before they are again | Stands until today he has seventeen of 

m e filling the pails with anex- | them. Tho 1925 was generally a poor 

Your Private Veterinary tra amount of milk. year for honey production, 1,000 pounds 


: _B ' ined After- of the sweet were extracted and sold for 
Doth Abortion, Seours, Bunches, Milk Fever,cte, your can -«-FromJ.0.Binie | ® good price in nearby towns. 
a Kow-Kare is always the ready remedy. Its re-building ; Horseheads, N. Y. For those farmers who have both 


dairy cows and bees, sweet clover is a 
a : . : : ; **We have used Kow- . ~ 4 , : 
invigorating action on the genital and digestive organs assure Ke no ee A pen waeuine. plant that is mighty hard to beat in the 


a quick return to health and productiveness. Thousands of Have used three large sized opinion of Hays. It not only furnishes 


dairymen would not think of getting out of Kow-Kare. yg oy bang ep de a an abundance of succulent pasturage for 


. ood condition, therefore, the cows, but it also supplies pasturage 

If you a way ow ser an hig weg eA —— —_ good flow of milk is the | for the bees to garner nectar for honey 
Sooty aaa = : id; $1. 25 end 65e sixes| 7 semukt. of finest quality—W. C. M., Iowa. 

From A. C. Hays 

Valuable FREE ke Unionport, Ohio BUYS GOOD CALVES 

uable Boo oy fame been elie seer One of the best ways to increase the 


sans ; il Kow - Kare for five years. | dairy herd is to buy young calves from 
Nearly a million dairymen each year use our reliable treatise Wye" ant do without it. It vo nf paltes Whe PS petro Se dairying, 


on cow diseases—‘*The Home Cow Doctor.” We will gladly _ not only increases the milk 


: tai sf 6=—sutt I get a better test in | 2ccording to Mrs. C. Dolberts, DeWitt 
— | erigetagd ng on a It con muuch general ingore = See oe fat. county, Illinois. “I buy the calves as 


young as possible and raise them myself 
with surplus skimmilk,” she said. 

DAIRY ASSOCIATION COMPANY, Inc. 

Department S, LYNDONVILLE, VT. 






Mrs. Dolberts milks ten grade Jerseys. 
She specializes in producing high quality 
whipping cream which she sells to grocers 
at wholesale and direct to the consumers 
at retail. “I find that I can raise the price 
of my product by raising its quality,’ 
Mrs. Dolberts suggested, commenting a 


| i i Foxe ou “* fF the b d of dairying.—G. C. 
Salees:; up sl ish milkers . - ; 4 usiness en g. T., 
BAG BALM Re |= | 

ceep Barns, special bulletin series No. 98, 
keeps. little hurts from getting big ie ioe University Of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 















LIKES A UNIFORM HERD 

Cows that are uniform in size and type 
add greatly to the chances of success with 
a dairy herd, says Fred N. Burr, a dairy- 
man of twenty years experience in Fulton 
county, Ohio. 

One advantage which this thorogoing 
dairyman and breeder claims for uniform- 
ity is production. In backing up this state- 
ment, he pointed out three cows in the 
herd that are three-fourths sisters. Truly, 
these cows did resemble each other in type, 
size and breed characteristics. Most of all, 
the cows resembled each other in their 
ability to produce. The owner pointed 
out that all of these cows had been on 
official test and that there was but a very 
slight difference in their records. 

Every cow in this herd has been on 
official test. Last year one cow produced 
29,493 pounds of milk while a junior three- 
year-old produced 18,000 pounds. Even 
before his herd was made up of purebreds, 
he had kept records. In regard to this he 
said, “I can show you daily records on 
every cow we have had in the herd for 
the last twenty years.” 

Uniformity also makes a favorable im- 
pression upon the prospective buyer. 
Any breeder, whether he handles pure- 
breds or grades, has surplus stock from 
time to time. According to Burr the 
chances of selling are very much better if 
the stock is uniform. His own experience, 
he says, bears this out. Furthermore, win- 
ning, either in showring or in official test, 
helps to advertise the other cows of the 
herd and their offspring. In a recent exhi- 
bition at the state fair one of Burr’s cows 
won first in her class. In the calls that 
have come to him concerning this cow, he 
has been able to profitably call to the at- 
tention of visitors the other animals in 
the herd that are similar in type and 
breeding to the showring winner.—H. M. 


GOOD COWS REBUILD A WORNOUT 
FARM 
Continued from page 66 

Even with the proportionately large num- 
ber of cows and young stock he keeps, 
Dick Riggs finds a need for systematic 
crop rotation; furthermore, he applies 
200 pounds of a high phosphate fertiliser 
to his wheat in the rotation and he spreads 
three tons of ground limestone per acre, a 
few acres each year. Once he grew no 
clover, now he gets it whenever he sows 
the seed. 

His is a four-year rotation—corn, wheat, 
clover, hay the first year, pasture the 
second. The pasture is manured before 
plowing for corn. When the wheat is 
sowed, he puts on a bushel of timothy 
seed thru the grass seed attachment for 
each eight acres. The next February or 
March he sows clover seed, one bushel to 
each ten acres. This makes largely clover 
hay the first year and more timothy the 
second so the pasture stands trampling 
better. 

Here are the two pictures. After twenty 
years of two-thirds cropping, no clover, 
bad washes in the fields, corn cut with a 
grain binder, and thirty-two acres of 
wheat yielding 180 bushels. After twenty- 
one years of a dairy cow-commercial fer- 
tilizer-lime-manure program, clover grow- 
ing in every nook and cranny, no washes, 
corn going from 60 to 75 bushels each 
year and this year, 32 acres of wheat 
yielding 899 bushels. Some contrast! In 
or 1, the purse is flat; in No. Zit is getting 
at. 

[Editor’s Note—Since this article was 
written, Riggs’ herd won the gold medal 
for cow testing associations in Indiana. In 
order to win this honor, six out of ten 
cows in the herd produced over 500 
pounds of fat and four others produced 
over 300 pounds of fat in one year. This 
is the first and only herd to win a gold 
medal. The 500-pound cows were taken to 
the 1925 National Dairy Show as a special 
exhibit of the American Jersey Cattle 
Club. } 
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perts. I have been trainin 
You can do what others 


J. H. McSweeny, 


President this remarkable offer, 


Railroad fare and board are included in my 
special offer now—but you must act quickly. 
Men are needed. Send the coupon to my 
shops nearest you. 


Get my Amazing Offer 


I will give you full details in my letter and 
big FREE book. Trained men get the big 
jobs. The Auto, Tractor and Electrical busi- 
ness is booming—18,000,000 autos—1,000,000 
tractors. In 8 weeks you can tackle any 
auto or tractor in any condition and “put it 
on its feet.” 


° . 
Big Firms need trained Men 
I get calls for men every day from garages, 
battery stations and other successful concerns. 
They want high-grade, shop-trained men and 
they know where to come for them. McSweeny 
men are at home in the biggest shops. My 
training pays for itself many times over in 
the care of motorized farm equipment— 


TRA 
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Farm boy makes 
$800. a month 


‘electrical business 15. a... 


In eight short weeks you can be ready to step 
into a big pay job with my training. McSweeny- 
trained men earn from $2500 to 
and better—as auto, tractor and electrical ex- 


me now, for the proof—while I em making 


Cleveland or Chicag 
for 8 weeks ~ write me today- 


auto, tractor EENY 


McSW 
ELE 
DEPT. 


: (Address Shops nearest you.) : 
: Without obligation, send me y°s FREE book : 


+ your Special Tuition-Offer. 





for A 


Ob 





auto 


and 





I am clearing over 
$800 a month. I'll 
10,000 a year tell the world 
McSweeny training 
{ae for 15 years. put me over, — 

ave done. Write Geo. W. Smith. 


West Alexandria,O. 











Ill pay your railroad fare to Cincinnati, 


0 and board you 


trucks, tractors, lighting plants, gas engines, 
etc. Farms are being motorized fast. The 
farm boy of today is the farm owner of 
tomorrow. 


My training Unusval 


Scientific tool training in wonderful shops— 
that’s the secret. Thousands of dollars 
worth of up-to-date equipment—latest en- 
gineering standards—real shop jobs. You 
can do it—in 8 weeks. 


My Free Book tells how 


See dozens of pictures of my training shops— 
read how others succeed—how you can learn 
the greatest business on earth in 8 weeks. 
Every man should know what my book tells 
about autos, tractors, batteries and gas en- 
dines. Be an expert. Qualify the McSweeny 
way. Get my FREE book and remarkable 
short-time tuition offer now. 


NY 









INING SHOPS 


Minth é Walnut 5!7S.latlinSt 1815 E.244h S$ 
CINCINNATI,O. CHICAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND,O. 


No facilities for colored students 
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EENY AUTO, TRACTOR AND 
L are TRAINING SHOPS. 


Autos and Tractors and full details of : 
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An every-night 
adventure of Burgess 
Radio Batteries 


2 = of the reasons why 
you should always buy 
Burgess Radio Batteries is 
that the batteries used by air- 
mail pilots —battleships —ex- 
plorers—and the majority of 
recognized radio engineers— 
are evolved in the Burgess 
Laboratories and manufac- 
tured in the Burgess factory. 


These batteries are identi- 
cal with the batteries sold 
by your dealer and thousands 
of other good dealers every- 
where. 


Burcess BAtrery ComMPpaANy 


GENERAL SALEs Orrice: CHIcAGo 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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THIN COW PROVES HER WORTH 


NUMBER 8, a grade Holstein cow owned 
by Frederickson & Nystrom of Will 
county, Illinois, was once thought to be a 


very common cow. It is different now. 
She was the first cow to qualify for mem- 
bership in the Llinois 500-pound butterfat 
cow club. 

Under the rules of the club, a cow must 
produce 500 pounds of butterfat in twelve 
months. Old No. 8 produced 513.1 pounds 
in eight months. During that period she 
gave 14,180 pounds of milk. 

The object of the club, which was start- 
ed last year by the U niversity of Illinois, 
is to demonstrate that good breeding, 
proper feeding and the right kind of man- 
agement pave the way for economical and 
profitable milk production. The club is 
also designed to give credit to the states 
high and efficient producing cows. 

Number 8 was once consigned to the 
butcher before her owners, Frederickson 
& Nystrom, became members of the Will 
county dairy herd improvement associa- 
tion. At that time they were feeding all 
of their cows alike and if one cow gave a 
large youssy of milk and kept im fair 
flesh, she was a good cow, but if she got 
thin and didn’t give much ‘milk, she was @ 
poor cow in their judgment. 

This is what the old cow did. She would 
milk heavily in the beginning and not 
being fed according to her production, she 
would soon run down in flesh and would 
be dry five or six months. Then they 
thought she was always nervous and dis- 











They thought she was a loafer 


contented. Another of her characteristics 
is a big appetite. The first year in the 
association her owners made little change 
in their feeding practice and she produced 
only 7,799 pounds of milk and 298.6 pounds 
of fat. At the end of that lactation period 
she was given a good rest and was put in 
good flesh. 

After freshening, she was gradually put 
on feed until she reached her capacity in 
milk flow. She was fed all the alfalfa hay 
and corn silage she cared for and a grain 
ration consisting of 300 pounds corn and 
cobmeal, 200 pounds ground oats, and 100 
pounds linseed oilmeal. This ration was 
fed at the rate of one pound for every three 
pounds of milk produced. That year she 
produced 12,752 pounds of milk and 
455.3 pounds of fat. This year she led the 
association with 16,718 pounds of milk and 
609.2 pounds of fat. 

When the entries in the 500-pound 
butterfat cow club closed January 1, 1925, 
old No. 8 was one of the 512 cows nominat~ 
ed for membership. She was the first to 
beelected. Her credentials are interesting. 
She freshened on January 25th and was 
given credit for 11.7 pounds of butterfat 
that month; in February she produced 
81.6 pounds; in March 92.8 pounds; April 
75.6 pounds; May 72.9 pounds; June 67.2 


pounds; July 60.7 pounds and 50.6 pounds 





January, 1926 


in August. During those eight months 
she consumed 4,980 pounds of corn silage, 
1,295 pounds of alfalfa hay, 707 pounds 
corn and cobmeal; 1,356 pounds of ground 
corn, 1,413 pounds. of ground oats, 715 
pounds ’of linseed oilmeal, 164 pounds of 
ground barley, 60 pounds of wheat bran, 
and was on pasture 123 days. Her pro- 
duction in eight months is more than three 
times the yearly production of the average 
cow in the state of Illinois. 

Much larger records have been made, 
but it is doubtful if the production record 
of any cow ever embodied more factors 
for practical and efficient milk production. 

Number 8 is a large, grade Holstein 
capable of consuming ‘and using large 
quantities of roughage. She was fed home 
grown feeds consisting of alfalfa hay, corn 
silage, corn and oats. The corn and oats 
were supplemented with linseed oilmeal. 
The three feeds were mixed in the pro- 
portion of three parts ground corn, two 

arts ground oats and one part oilmeal. 

Yhis grain ration was fed at the rate of 
one pound of grain for every three pounds 
of milk produced. She was turned on 
pasture the first of May but was not re- 
quired to get all of her feed from that 
source. Thruout the summer she was fed 
silage, hay and grain. She was turned dry 
November 20, 1924, and was given an 
eight weeks’ rest. During that time she 
was put in good condition for the good 
work she is Si oing this year. 

There is nothing fancy about the care 
she receives. However, she does have 
kind treatment and is fed and milked reg- 
ularly. Number 8 is a grade Holstein and 
was sired by a purebred bull. 

The principles of economical milk pro- 
duction demonstrated in this record are 
typical of those used by members of the 

airy herd improvement associations in 
Illinois. Frederickson and Nystrom are 
applying them in the management of their 
entire herd. The herd average last year 
was 10,918 pounds of milk. 

The '500-pound butterfat cow club for 
1925 will close December 31st. From 75 
to 90 cows in fourteen different counties 
should qualify. During January a dairy 
day meeting will be held in each of the 
counties oan prizes will be awarded to the 
owners of the cows that qualified for mem- 
bership in the club. The 1926 club will 
start January Ist.—C. 8. R., Ill. 


A GOOD DAIRY RATION 


Please tell me the protein test of the 
following feed: Crushed cornand cobmeal 
1,400 pounds, crushed oats 128 pounds, 
soybean meal 100 pounds, cottonseed 
meal 100 pounds, bran 100 pounds, and 
dairy feed; 15 percent, 100 pounds. Do 
you think this is a good dairy ration? 
Should I use more protein in it to be 
fed with shredded corn fodder and mixed 
hay and soybean and sudan grass hay? 
—G. A. M., Oregon. 

Each hundred pounds of the feed you 
refer to in your letter will contain 104 
pounds of digestible crude protein, and 
67 9 pounds crude digestible carbohydrate 
and fat, according to the figures given on 
the different feeds by the well-known 
authorities, Henry & Morrison. The 
nutritive ratio is 1 to 6.5. 

With silage and plenty of good soy- 
bean hay, or clear clover the above 
grain ration would, in our opinion, be 
satisfactory for general dairy purposes. 
However, if you must feed a large pro- 
portion of carbonaceous h: ay rather than 
the legume, I am rather inclined to be- 
lieve that you will find it profitable to 
increase materially the proportion of the 
high protein feed. In the absence of 
plenty of legume hay, it would probably 
a you to double up on the soybean 
oilmeal, cottonseed meal, and wheat 
bran; possibly the oats, ou do not 
give prices in your letter so we cannot 
tell you just where you would find the 
required increase in protein content the 
cheapest. 




















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





a recent $750,000 conflagration in 
Alabama an investigation revealed 
the insurance companies paid less than 
$300,000 or about forty per cent of the 
total damage. Lapsed and incomplete 
policies accounted for the rest, and the 
property owners paid the bill. Not one of 
these owners ever expected this would 
happen to him but— 


The use of Sheet Steel as a building mate- 
rial on the farm reduces to a minimum 
the possibilities of fire. It gives you a 
property assurance that works 24 hours 
a day and every day in the year. Sparks 
from a threshing machine or flaming em- 
bers from a brush fire harmlessly burn 
themselves out. The steel roof, also, when 
properly grounded, effectually ends dam- 
age from lightning. When lightning strikes 
a steel roof the thin shaft of fire runs 
down the roof to the ground wire and 
disappears. Whether the building be oc- 
cupied by a dozen people, half a dozen 
trucks or tractors, fifteen head of cattle 
or a hundred tons of hay, the lightning 
cannot reach the inside of the building. 


The biggest fire insurance company in 
the country can’t stop lightning, but, 
Sheet Steel can. 


Sheet Steel coverage does more. Through 


An Insurance Policy 
that cannot lapse 


long years of service, the steel roof re- 
sists sun, wind and rain. In short, the Sheet 
Steel roof affords complete protection 
from weather, from fire and from light- 
ning for every farm building—house, 
cattle shelter, machinery shed or barn. 
Many farmers have found the protection 
given by the material so unusual that 
side walls as well as roofs have been made 
of Sheet Steel, particularly for garages, 
hay barns and other structures where 
there is an unusual fire hazard. 


Another farm loss that can be largely 
eliminated by Sheet Steel is that due to 
rats or rodents. Rats are responsible 
for a yearly damage in the United States 
of over two million dollars. But Mister 
Rat cannot gnaw his way through Sheet 
Steel granaries, vegetable cellars or cup- 
boards. Many farmers have entirely rid 
their property of these pests through the 
use of Sheet Steel. Rats do not stay where 
they are kept on starving rations. 


Our booklet, “THE SERVICE OF SHEET 
STEEL TO THE FARMER,” has been com- 
piled specially for the farmer. It explains 
in detail the many uses for Sheet Steel on 
the farm and how to determine the thick- 
ness and gauge you need for different 
purposes. The book is free. Send for it, 





TRADE EXTENSION COMMITTEE 
OLIVER BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
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E. T. Meredith, Pub. 





One Dollar Mailed 


Before January 16, 
PaysForSixFullYears 


Thanks to you and the rest of our good friends, Successful 
Farming has reached its goal of a million subscribers. Words fail 
me when I try to tell you how grateful I am to you for your splen- 
did support. But we do want you to know that we fully appreci- 
ate your own renewal and the subscriptions of other folks that 
you have sent us. 


With a million subscribers, Successful Farming can do more 
than ever before for our great Successful Farming club. All 
working together, we can certainly accomplish a great many things 
for agriculture and for the splendid people who are engaged in 
this industry. 


Only A Few Days Left 
To Subscribe At Reduced Rates 


In order to accommodate those of our old subscriber friends 
who overlooked our previous announcements of Bargain Rates, 
we're going to extend the period during which we will accept sub- 
scriptions at these rates to Saturday, January 16, 1926. This also 
applies to new subscriptions sent us by subscribers and members of 
their families until January 16th. 


Reduced Rates effective until January 16th, are as follows: 


6 Years (72 numbers) for $1 
3 Years (36 numbers) for 50 cents 
2 Years (24 numbers) for 35 cents 


When you forward subscriptions you may either keep cash 
commission of 40 percent or, if you’d rather have merchandise re- 
wards, please state which ones are desired. Rewards may be selected 
from the Reward Book sent you recently. 


Thousands of readers have given us a “lift” with a club of sub- 
scriptions. If you haven’t yet done so, won’t you line up with the 
procession of Successful Farming Boosters by forwarding a small 
club of new or renewal subscriptions, including your own renewal 
if you wish, 

“Do it now,” please, and benefit yourself and your friends. 
You may be sure we'll appreciate your kindness. We'll reciprocate 
by giving you an even better Successful Farming and by serving 
you, personally, thru our Subscribers’ Information Bureau. 

Use the subscription blank enclosed. Thank you, and best 
wishes for a happy and prosperous 1926. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


The Farmers’ Service Station 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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HIS FIRST PUREBRED BECAME 
CHAMPION 

Five years ago 8. S. Burtsfield of Lucas 
county, Ohio, bought a registered Holstein 
heifer at a combination sale. Various 
breeders had made consignments to this 
sale. Quite a number of the animals were 
excellent individuals. However, this one 
heifer, according to Burtsfield’s judgment, 
was the only animal in the sale he wanted. 
So he bought her. 

This young heifer bore the name of 
Pietertje Beets De Kol 3d. She had a very 
good line of ancestry in her pedi as 
her purchaser knew from the alr sad 
observation he had made in preparation 
for the change from grades to purebreds. 
When the heifer first came into milk the 
owner and the help on the farm considered 








She became a champion 


her an extra good milker. Regularly each 
year she produced a nice, lusty calf. To 
the present time she has two heifers and 
three bulls as her offspring. The two 
heifers have been retained to help build 
up the herd of purebreds which now has 
reached a total of sixty-five which replaces 
entirely the herd of grades. 

In each lactation period this cow pro- 
duced more and more milk. Arrangements 
were accordingly made to have her tested 
for advanced registry early in the year 
following the production of her fifth calf. 

The cow was fed one pound of grain for 
each three and one-half pounds of milk 
which she produced. This grain was di- 
vided into four equal parts and one portion 
fed at each milking. To the grain a simple 
mineral mixture was added. On the day of 
highest production, the amount of grain 
reached a total of thirty-four pounds. In 
addition to the grain, she was fed all the 
good alfalfa she wanted. She consumed 
about forty pounds of corn silage per 
day and sixty pounds of rutabagas. 

Her record was 876.9 pounds of milk in 
seven days, 3,547.1 in thirty days and 
6,682.6 pounds in sixty days. Previously 
another Ohio cow had held the record for 
that state with 852.2 pounds of milk in 
seven days and 3,503.7 pounds in thirty 
days. The former champion had made a 
record of 121.45 pounds of butter while 
the new champion has advanced this to 
133.72 pounds of butter in a seven-day 
period. This makes Pietertje Beets De 
Kol 3d the undisputed champion producer 
in the state for a thirty-day period. 

The owner is pleased but not satisfied. 
He is testing others, especially his young 
heifers. Once he made a trip of considerable 
distance to purchase some stock that had 
been known to have made some excellent 
records. When the cows he had purchased 
on this trip were put on test at his farm, 


| they proved equal to their recommenda- 


tions, but much to Burtsfield’s surprise, 
he found that the cows in his own herd 
were very much superior. ‘That taught 
me to pay a little closer attention to my 


‘| own herd,” he said.—H, E, M., In 
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HE BUILT HIS HERD 

Regularity in milking and feeding and 
the feeding of a balanced ration are two 
of the things to which J. L. Cords, treas- 
urer of the Clayton county, Iowa, farm 
bureau and owner of Catalpa Grove Farm, 
attributes the success he has had with his 
Holstein herd. 

Cords started with grades like most 
every farmer has started but in 1915 he 
bought his first purebreds, one cow, one 
heifer, and most important of all, one real 
herd sire. Since that time he has pur- 














One of Cords’ good heifers 


chased only one purebred female. He has 
raised his own herd and today it numbers 
eighteen head. In 1917 he started the 
tuberculin test before there was any com- 

snsation from the state and he lost three 

ead. Today his herd is clean and ac- 
credited and one of which he can feel 
proud. 

The ration that is used for the herd is 
ground oats, bran, cottonseed meal and 
soybean or linseed oilmeal. As heavy 
a ration is fed in the summer months as in 
the winter. That this has paid Cords is 
borne out by his cow test association 
records. His cows are producing around 
400 pounds of butterfat yearly and he has 
them freshen in the fall months so that 
they are milking at their best during that 
season of the year when the price of butter- 
fat is the highest. He says, “‘I have found 
that to get good production, I must keep 
my cows in good condition.” 

Cords has had his herd entered in cow 
test association work for four years and 
speaks very highly of this phase of dairy 











The Cords barn 


farming. The first year his herd was en- 
tered in the work it averaged 350 pounds 
of butterfat and was second high in the 
association. The second year it was again 
second high. 

In 1923 the gross return from the 
farmers’ creamery of which Cords is a 
member, was $1,500 from eight cows. His 
cream check for April of 1923 from nine 
cows was $159 and the herd averaged for 
the same month 45 pounds of butterfat. 
For May the average was 40 pounds, for 
June 41 pounds, for July 39 pounds and 
for August 30.2 pounds. It will be noted 
that the second year the herd average in- 
creased 55 pounds per cow over the first 
year. 

Cords has used a milking machine for 
five years and likes it fine, in fact it has 
been the means for him to conduct his 
dairy work without any additional help, 
one of the big problems on the farm today 
and especially on dairy farms. His idea 
of dairying conforms exactly with that 
advocated by the cow testers, ‘‘Milk fewer 
cows and better ones and test, don’t 
guess.”—C, L, R., Iowa, 
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To make new customers, to make new friends, to 
introduce Galloway’s method of selling = 
quality farm supplies direct from factory to farm 
at lowest prices to thousands of shrewd farmers, 
Galloway offers one big surprise after another. 
Set of Dishes free with Separator, surprise prices, 
surprise gifts, surprise terms and time ._—- 
Don’t miss it. Send for Galloway’s Surprise 
gale literature and catalog. Start the new year 
G: by saving 40 to 50% on whe* you buy. 


| alloway’s Sanitary 
ee roams Sepeneies 


cent of your buying dollar. Ry) . Special features of construction make 
the Galloway last longer and skim 
Separators. Self- centering neck 
bowl does away with vibrations 






Sets of Dishes 


Given to Galloway Separator custo- 
mers in big Surprise Sales. A din- 
ner set of fine china, beautifully 
decorated, that every housewife can 
be proud to own—a 382-piece set. 






















































Five-Tube Galloway Salisdyne, Non-Regen- 
erative Radio Sets as low as $44.95 bring 


radio entertainment to every home, Un- out buying @ cream separator of pry make, kind or 

at any price until you first our SPEHOIAL OFFER 
equalled for volume, tone distance or se Hand new SELLING PLANS worked out by over 20 
a, Fmd full line of console models Myears’ experience in manufacturing and gelling direct 














factory to user 
THE NEW GALLOWAY SANITARY {8 THE 
KING PIN OF ALL SEPARATORS—as good, skilled 
Galloway Spreader mechanics, best materials and automatic mac can 
wltnd * S$ in. 1—Three Bmake it. Every part standardized and alike, made on 
uils- dies and figs. recy part interchangeable, and sold to 
you at actual cost labor, material 



























spokes 
clay pee a a ag Se 
own. Big ca { 3 raft. CO 
from manure to Hime in few minutes. ‘Costs 
any other—dquality considered. 


Galloway Engines 


Heavy duty. Long stroke, slow speed. 
Magneto made in all sizes. ‘Used mine 15 
hoe etill going great.”” “Pull a bigger 
oad for rated H.P, than any engine I ever 

> saw.”’ “You saved me 








es! 

(180 MILKINGS) Free test be- 

fore you finally decide to 

Must sell itself to you by its superior 

construction, easy running, skim- 

ming and cleaning qualities or no 
e. 


“Write Today 


FOR BIG 1926 CATALOG 


The Buyer's Guide that 
. Should be 








































THE GALLOWAY Co. 
Box 87, Waterloo, lowa 









Sent for VEN AS 


LNA VAs Prepaid Trial 
Service and sad 
F REF Parts forl Year "TERMS 
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$49.75 EMP IRE-BALTIC 


osu | Cream Separator 


Here’s a cream separator for every size herd—from 4 cows up to50 
The famous Empire-Baltic at money saving prices, New shipments 
direct from factory every month. Prompt shipment from our nearest 
warehouse. Each separator sent complete with tools, oil, brushes, 
etc. Easy payments or discount for cash. Money back guarantee. 
No. Capacity ist P’y't] 5 | 450 Ibs. per hour 
MO! 150 Ibs. per hour $5 6 |_550]bs.perhour| $5 
2_ | 350 lbs. per hour $S__ 7 |__750 Ibs. per hour |__ $5 
4 | 400 lbs. per hour $5 10 | 1000 Ibs. per hour $5 
Write us. Get our New Bargain Prices—as low as $19.75. Send 
_no money. Just say, “Send FREE Catalog.” No obligation. 
EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR SALES CO.., Inc. 
105 Baltic Bidg. Louisville, Ky. 
Exclusive U. S. Factory Representatives 
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Pay foryour Empi 
Order Baltic with large 


NOW! cream checks. 
























| The advertisements carried in Successful Farming are safe propositions. 
|Every advertisement is carefully investigated before it is published. 
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BATTERIES 
for OLD 


Big trade-in 
allowance 
on all make 


Every owner of a farm 
light plant ought to 
know Universal. You 





ought to know the gen- 
erous trade-in allowance 
we'll give on old, worn- 
out batteries. You ought 
totake advantage of the 
free service and advice 
Universal’s Engineers, 
who answer any farm 
light and battery ques- 
tion. 


Save Money 
On Your Batteries 


Universals, because of 
their quality and our big 
trade-in allowance give 
ou perfect current a: 
rilliant light economi- 
-€ The Universal Nu- 
Seal cell is the original 
sealed glass cell! Universals are giving sat- 
isfaction on thousands of light plants the 
country over. We've been making them for 
23 years ...and they are good. We don't 
feature any deceptive guarantee so worded 
as to mean most anything, but we have 
made our batteries right and if anything 
are wrend. we'll make it right with you. 
niversal has a Universal reputation for 
tair, square dealing ! 
FREE .. . the Battery Guide, a valuable, 
useful that 
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automobile, 
We'll be glad 
to send one 
..+ free. Write 
at once! 


Universal 
Battery 
Company 


3432 S.LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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RNS 


Furnished with 
or without truck 


Big Capacity--Low Cost 
A high-grade dependable high-pressure 
power Sprayer at small cost. An ideal 
outfit for the grower with limited acre- 
age, who wants to keep his trees clean 
and produce the MOST and the BEST 
fruit. Has a capacity of 

54 Gallons a Minute 

at 250 Pounds 
—sufficient to do good work with a spray gun or 
to supply two rods. Complete with Rotary 
Agitator, Built-in Pressure Regulator, Trouble- 
liess Ball Valves, 2 H. P. Sprayer Engine (mag- 
neto-equipped), Bean Porcelain-lined Pump, 
Special Steel Truck and many other features 
found on no other low-priced outfit. A real 
money-maker for the grower. 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW! 


SECCCC Reece eee e eee es eeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeseeeeee 
BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO._ : 50-S100 
21 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. 
172 W. Julian St., San Jose, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Send me full details of the Bean 
Simplicity Power Sprayer. 


Name 
Address 
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MILK HOUSE AT LOW COST 


Geo. A. Bockerman of Fulton county, 
Ohio, needed a milk house. He had a 
herd ranging from thirty to forty milk 
cows and was engaged in retailing milk. 
Hence he needed rather roomy quarters 
in which to cool and bottle the milk and 
to wash and dry the equipment. 

With a view to keeping down the ex- 
pense of a building, he purchased a small 
house that was offered for sale in town. 
This building was 12 x 24 feet. The 
framework was in good condition and it 
had a new roof that had cost more than 
he had to pay for the entire building. 
The siding was considerably worn and 
had not been painted. 

The little building was set on some 
light, moving trucks and taken out to 
the farm where it was set on a cement 
foundation which he had prepared for it. 
A cement floor was laid in both rooms. 
The old siding was removed and a coat 
of neat looking stucco applied. A six- 
foot doorway was cut in the south side 
and a sliding door built to cover it. 

The only other change made in the ex- 
terior was two small windows over the 
wash sink to replace long, low ones. 
The six-foot opening was made to enable 
the delivery wagon to be backed into the 
rear room for loading or unloading. Mrs. 
Bockerman has put up curtains which 
have added a touch of neatness to the 
room where the bottling and washing is 
done. 

Screens at all doors and windows give 
the owner a feeling of confidence that he 
is keeping contamination from his milk 
by keeping the flies away. Bockerman 
says that the building didn’t cost: him 
half as much as would have been the 
case if he had constructed it out of new 
material. It is larger than it would have 
been had he built it new. However, he 
says it is of considerable advantage to 
have the extra space—H. E. M., Ind. 


NEWTON FOLLOWS THE IN-AND- 
x OUT METHOD 

Continued from page 13 
jumps into new _ enterprises usually 
ade flat on his back in a puddle of 
debt.” 

Newton stared out of the window 
across the snow toward his barns for 
some time before he answered. When he 
turned towards me, there was a question 
in his blue-gray eyes. “Do you believe 
in the agricultural census?” he asked. 
It was my turn to study awhile. 

“TE, i guess so,” I replied. “But I 
have wondered what would happen if the 
government sent men to ask the banker, 
the grain buyer, the implement man, 
‘How’s business?’ ”’ 

‘‘Here’s my report filled out and ready 
for the man when he comes,” shot back 
Mr. Newton as he leaned over and picked 
up the agricultural census questionnaire 
from the living room table. “I am farming 
because I like it,” he continued. “I had a 
year in college and then went out to learn 
business as a traveling salesman. I did that 
for three years. My brother and I oper- 
ated a drug store for seven years. Then 
I came back on the farm after my father 
died. I’ve been hunting around all these 
years for something that would make 
farming more profitable than just raising 
corn, wheat and hay and feeding steers 
because everybody else in the community 
did these things, 
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Use My WEAR-MORE Harness 


30 DAYS FREE 


—then decide 





Down if You De- 
cide to Keep It; 
Balance on Easy 

















OUTLAST THREE ORDINARY ROOFS 
Edwards Metal Roofs are weather-proot, — 
Gui take advantage of our offer every year 

farmer friends are our ad- 


Shete foqetcats 
r R E b get better quality, Ask for Roof- 
& ——- No. 156, os for Gar- 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
Roofing Book 106-156 Butier St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Made New 


our old house or barn roof for only 
onderful new process. A seamless, 
waterproof rubber-like blanket that goes right 
on over old roofing. 


Nothing to Pay 
FOR 6 MONTHS 


Hascall’s TopKoter is easily, quickly applied. 
A boy can do it. Used by owners of great 
manufacturing plants in every climate, 


Guaranteed 5 Years 


Write quick for our extraordinary “‘Don’t-Pay- 
for-Six Months Offer and full description. 
Hascall Paint Co., Dept. 25-11, Cleveland, Ohio 


Recover 
$38.00. 





Steel Wheels 


Scoring years of service, Maks oest 


any wagon good as new. Low 
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down—easy to load. No repairs. 
EMPIRER =<: prices Catalog free. 

Send Modelor drawing f or 
Preliminary Examination 


PATENT Booklet free. Highest ref- 


erences. Best results. Promptness assured. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, 644G STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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“During the war a seed firm wrote to 
ask if I would grow spinach seed for 25 
cents a pound. I figured that if it was 
worth that much it might be worth more, 
so I wrote to another seed dealer and 
offered to grow a crop of spinach seed for 
50 cents a pound. They jumped at the 
offer. We had a strenuous time harvesting 
and cleaning that crop, but we came out 
on it. The next year a lot of farmers 
grew spinach seed, but I didn’t. 

“T bought lambs last fall because the 
lamb market looked as tho it was due for 
arise. Next spring I expect to buy a car- 
load of pigs and fatten them on alfalfa 
pasture and corn for the August or Sep- 
tember market.” 

“You believe in these price cycles that 
we hear so much about?” I ventured. 

“Yes, there is something in it,’’ Mr. 
Newton nodded. “‘I haven’t always hit it. 
But the more I can find out about the 
intentions of the average farmer the 
oftener I can hit the top of the market 
and make a profit. Trying to manage this 
farm so that I have crops and stock to 
sell when the other man is out of the mar- 
ket has cost me some money. 

“T bought two carloads of pigs in St. 
Paul last summer. We lost 23 of them 
with what the veterinarian called ‘hemor- 
rhagic septicemia.’ That put the minus 
sign in front of the profits from that bunch 
of hogs.” 

‘“‘How do you decide when to feed hogs, 
and when to put in cattle or lambs?” 

“T have kept a farm account since 1919 
one that I worked out myself. I took the 
headings from the income tax reports and 
added some items, such as feed records, 
to find out how much it takes to feed out a 
carload of pigs on grass. From these 
records I can figure pretty closely what it 
will cost to put the stock in the feedlot 
and back on the market. Market reports, 
crop estimates, and livestock forecasts 
give me an idea of what the other fellow 
is doing. 

“My farm accounts gave me a hard jolt 
in 1920. I thought I had made money that 
year because I had more cash at the end 
of the year than at the beginning. When 
I figured the inventory at the end of the 
year and marked the feed, supplies, and 
machinery down to going prices, I found 
I had worked a year and paid out $800 for 
the privilege. I took a financial statement 
to the bank just as I do every year. A few 
days later I went in and asked the cashier 
what he thought of my statement. ‘It’s 
and eye opener,’ he replied, ‘but your 
credit is still good.’ 

“Perhaps my pocketbook would have 
been fatter had I stuck to the drug busi- 
ness. I know it would be a lot thinner if 
I had stuck to the by-guess and by-gosh 
method of farming.” 


Agricultural Mechanics, by Smith. Here 
is something good for the man interested 
in maintaining a small shop for general 
farm repair work. The book tells how to 
use tools, explains and illustrates forge 
work, carpentering, harness repair, paint- 
ing, rope and concrete work. Hundreds 
of illustrations make the text easy to 
understand. Price $3. Lippincott. 


Introduction to Agricultural Economics, 
by Gray. This is a text book adapted to 
beginning students in economic problems 
whether in school or elsewhere. It in- 
cludes studies of systems of farming 
records and accounts, farm power, capital 
and credit, marketing processes and other 
closely related topics. Price $2.40. Mac- 
Millan Co. 
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“‘My Hart-Parr does every kind of work a tractor can do on a farm, including discing, 
plowing, corn husking, silo filling, threshing and pulling a binder. It always gives entire 
satisfaction and there is always reserve power to meet peak loads.” 

H. M. Stemen, Canal Winchester, Ohio 


HART-PARR 


POWER 


will do more work for you 


Every year scores of under-powered tractors are replaced by powerful Hart-Parrs, 
thus making it possible for farmers everywhere to do more work in less time than 
ever before. And not only is Hart-Parr the most powerful of all tractors, but it 
operates at the lowest cost for the longest time. Low operating costs are proved in 
testimonials from hundreds of owners, and through competitive demonstrations 
where Hart-Parr has consistently remained at the top among competing tractors of 
all makes, And the amazingly long life of Hart-Parr tractors is evidenced by the 
fact that the oldest operating tractors in the world—bar none—are Hart-Parrs, 
some of them still operating in their 24th year of service. 


HART-PARR— 
COMPANY <i, 
dele! 


FOUNDERS OF T 
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yr FOWA 
-RACTOR INDUSTRY 


§f Your Business is Farming, You Want This Book 


Every progressive farmer should read this free book on the economy 
of power farming. It will open your eyes to the advantages which 
the power farmer enjoys. Do not buy any tractor without first mail- 


ing the coupon for this book. 
BOOK COUPON 


FREE B= 


‘ 1001 Lawler St.. Charles City, lowa 
Without obligation, please send me your free 
illustrated book on power farming. 
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Save money with a Dise S . MEN 18 UP, become 
See tattea ty ep cioecter" eres | RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 


of best tool steel: can be res ned. Pressure 
TRAVEL SEE YOUR COUNTRY 


regulates cut. Money backif vee ow 
$158.00 TO $225.00 A MONTH 


your discs this winter. Order today or ask for Cat- 
alog. Farm Tools, Harness, Auto Accessories. 














Steady Work Pt ee 
Mail Franklin Institute 
Tod wt Dept. 1-285 

6 Cents F a val sd Rochester, N. Y. 

) Bay my Fey set end up. are o* Tell me by return mail how 






I can get a position as Railway 







patie and protects Laws, Churches, # 










meteries, Etc. 40 designs. All stee!. sce Pees Postal Clerk, send list of other 
Write lor FREE Fence Book and New ST TEPPETTES PEEP TERRE a Government jobs, and free sample ex- 
Low Prices. Ui me . 


amination coaching lessons. 
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Address 
MEN WANTE to sell dependable fruit 
trees, shrubbery, etc. 
Steady demand. Complete cooperation. Pay check 
weekly. We deliver and collect. Write for terms. 









ite for our Guig> 
of Invention Bla%"" before disclosing 
Free. 





784 NINTH 








model or sketch for 
and Instructions le. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & C 


9 WASHINGTON, D. Cc. | (£*t-1885)rERRY NURSERY CO., Dert.M1 RocHESTER.N.Y. 
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**Bonanza”’ 
Disc Harrow 


The bumpers are _ the ivotal 
points and always remain in the 
same relative position. No matter 
how the gangs are angled, the discs 
cannot ride or cut into each other. 
By means of the third lever you 
can apply pressure instantly to 
cause the gangs to penetrate uni- 
formly. This lever carries the 
pressure practically ten inches 
closer to the gangs at all times 
than is possible with other har- 
rows—all due to angling from 
outer end. 

Your Rock Island Implement 
dealer can furnish you with the 
size “Bonanza” you require. Ask 
him to show you this harrow. 


FREE BOOK— 
“Making Farm 
Life Easier”—il- 
lustrates and de- 
scribes this har- 
row and many 
other time-saving, 
_— - producing 

arm implements. 


Write. aa for 
book 8. F. 11. 
ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO. 
Rock Island, Ml. 
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now he reports $300 in O 

aeons, Tremendous Opportunities for you 
World's B t recinase., ae 

RIGHT IN vO UR OWN 

you in line for BIG Sons & 
year! I give you life time Employment 
also life time consultation service FREE of 
extra charge. Common eae you 
ni Mine is the only 












Includes every- 
thing you need. Get all the factal 
Wonderful offer right now 

4 Outfits, Write Quick! 






me at once your FREE book, AUTO 
5 show me how you give me 4 big 
outfite, FREE of extra ehatae. 


AGGTOGS. 0. ccc cccccceeesecesece eereereeeeeseeeese 


SOUTH DAKOTA [finbs 


from $10 an acre up, depending on location and im- 
provements. They will never be lower. South Dakota 
grosuces corn, cattle, hogs, alfalfa, small grains. Real 
diversification. Healthful and pleasant climate. 

dairy country. See it for yourself. For free map, de- 
scriptive circulars and all informvtion write to South 
Dakota Dep’t. of Agriculture, Div.,113,.Pierre,S.D. 














ARE THERE TOO MANY FARMER 
BANKS 


Continued from page 12 


in Canada: “In Kansas there was a Scotch 
family, who about 1904 or 1905 went up 
to Alberta. They were thrifty Scotchmen. 
They did well. The value of their land in- 
creased. They raised good crops and they 
spread out and borrowed money of the 
branch bank. They had been used to 
American ways of banking. All at once 
there was contraction of credit —— 
from headquarters asking the people to 
pay their loans. 

“The branch manager felt sorry for 
them. The fellow running the business 
was way over on the east side of Canada 
and those people were in dire distress. 
Fortunately an uncle stayed down in 
Kansas, and they wrote to him and told 
him their troubles. So the money was 
loaned to them. He was worth the money 
and we loaned him the money to send to 
Canada. It took him two years to catch 


up. 

“You have taken the heart and person- 
ality and interest out of the banking busi- 
ness when you put a manager in who is 
just a hired man and has nothing to say 
about it.’ 

Here is the indictment against branch 
banking as drawn by Henry M. Dawes, 
comptroller of the currency, in his annual 
report for the year 1924: 

“First, branch banking is opposed to 
public policy as being in its essence mon- 
opolistic. 

“Second, branch banking is absentee 
banking, and is conducted for the sole 
= of earning dividends for the stock- 

ol rather than of service to the com- 
munity 

“Third, with the development of large 
chains of branch banks the responsibilit 
for the mobilization and transfer of fun 
would rest with individuals whose prime 
motive would be personal profit. The re- 
sources of banks are, in a large measure, 
the trust funds of a community, and the 
conditions which justify the transfer of 
funds from one community to another 
should be passed upon and the action con- 
trolled by disinterested governmental 
authority, removed from the influence of 
peeponal profit. This is the function of the 

deral reserve banks. 

“Fourth, branch banking is particularly 
inconsistent with the American idea of 
local self-government and federal coordina- 
tion. The banking system of the United 
States as at present constituted is closely 
analogous to the governmental structure. 
Under the Federal reserve system local 
independent units are coordinated, while 
branch banking proposes that they should 
be consolidated. 

“Fifth, as a direct result of absentee con- 
trol the human element and moral respon- 
sibility of the creditor would necessarily 
be largely eliminated. Absentee control 
must obviously be exerted thru employees 
governed by rigid rules, operating under 
the most limited discretion. Under such 
conditions a bank would eventually de- 
generate into a glorified pawnshop, from 
which collateral had excluded character 
as an element in credit.” 

Canada’s branch banking system is 
often referred to as an argument in favor 
of adopting a similar system in the United 
States. At one time Canada had sixty 
chartered banks. The branch banking 
system, while increasing the total number 
of banks and branches, has had the effect 
of reducing the number of banking houses 
to eleven and it is believed by many that 
there will soon be but three. It 1s this 
tendency toward concentration of financial] 
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GURNEY'S 


GRIMM ALFALFA 


Every pound of h. Ay De 
Grimm seed you buy " S ye 3 38 
from the House of epee) or, ; 
Gurney is the pure <Qoya} SUM. 
product, certified = Ne 
genuine. So hardy ef& ad vA 
that even the young ~~), we 

lants wane Seseee SHAE G Ye “| 

reezes an ong pores 

drouths, Stands a SOLU “ 
quarter century old KA wo) 
are numerous. —ea\\ ) RO 

As hay and pasturage, your , 
hogs and cows need a succu- =3° 


lent ban" feed like Grimm 


ag Cuts feeding costs 
"UNUSUALLY . 
LOW PRICE! a 
Rarely can you buy j 


enuine Grimm at the f} 
y’ few _— we are quot- 4 
or a limited time > 

- y, we offer you 100 “g 

pound lots at $39.00. So 

get your order in early! 
There IS no cheaper protein pro- 
ducer and soil builder than Grimm 
Alfalfa. Also request our handsome 
free catalog listing all Gurney’s 
northern-grown seeds, trees and 
shrubs! 


Gurney Seed & Nursery Co. 
135 Gurney Square Yankton, S. D. 


viper” BET BETTER- BUILT 
te Brooder Houses 


1] ventila of sunsh! 
POULTRY ee, Sen eee yh te uke 
pa 

DROFITS try profits with the BETTERB B TUT 

‘ Brooder Houses. Sent to you in sections 

with with every bolt and screw included. 
Economical, Quickly and easily set up. 

Superior Low priced! Send for information on 

Poultry any of the following which we also 

Houses manufacture. 


Farrowing Houses Heg Crates 
Self-feeders Hay-racks 




















Dept.11 lowa M/g. Co. ies City. lowa 
Why Turn Your Eggs By Hand? 


The Reversible Egg Turning Tray 
will relieve a of this slow, tiresome 

ob and make hatching a pleasure. 

urns all your eggs in a few seconds 
and does it better too. 

The Reversible is made in al! sizes 
and sold on an absolute Money Back 
Guarantee. Be surejto ask us for par- 

on this wonderful invention. 


Lieuwen Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Dept. S, Corsica, South Dakota 
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English Producer White Leghorns 


Large size. 5 Ib. hens that lay big chalk 
white eggs. Strong Liveable Chicks. 200 
Cockerels for sale. Catalog. 
MAPLESIDE LEGHORN FARM, 
Box B, TREMONT, ILLINOIS 


[HOVYTVILLE HATCHERY 
Pure-bred Ohio Accredited chicks. They cost no 
more and pay better. Write for our big illustrated 
catalog that tells all the story. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Heytville Hatchery, Ave. 40, Hoytville, Obie 
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resources and the tremendous power that 
goes with it, that causes important busi- 
ness men in no way associated with agri- 
culture to oppose the idea. But even 
Canada with its branch banking system 
has failures. There were 290 branch banks 
that went out of business in 1923. Popula- 
tion considered, this was larger in propor- 
tion than we had in the United 
States. 

A complicating feature of the situa- 
tion in the United States is the fact 
that approximately one-third of our 
states already permit state banks to 
establish branches. The Bank of Italy 
for instance, has reared an imposing 
system thruout the state of California. 
National banks feel that they should 
have an equal chance. 

The effort in congress this session will be 
to get authorization to set up city branches 
or at most a system limited by state lines. 
It is generally believed, however, that this 
would be but the entering of the camel’s 
nose within the tent. The next step would 
be for unlimited branch banking privi- 
leges. 

Many students of our financial system 
feel that.there is a way in which adequate 
local banking facilities of ample strength 
can be provided in all our agricultural 
areas, without resorting to the branch 
banking system. This would be done first 
by discouraging the establishment of the 
smallest banks and second by encouraging 
all banks to become members of the 
Federal reserve system. This system 
with its enormous resources would act in 
practically the same capacity toward 
these local banks as would the central bank 
in a branch banking system, yet would 
have none of the undesirable features 
above suggested. On January first of the 

resent year, there were 9,087 member 
allie in the United States. The smaller 
banks have had the idea that it involves 
too much expense or perhaps too strict 
regulation to become members of the re- 
serve system. Mr. E. D. Cunningham, 
the “farmer” member of the Federal 
Reserve board, believes, however, that this 
is largely a misunderstanding and that 
there is no good reason why most of these 
small banks should not have the strength 
and support of the reserve system behind 
them. Certain modifications of the law 
are now being considered which would 
make it even easier than at present for 
small banks to come into the Federal 
Reserve family. 

Many farm leaders feel that the way to 
Poe tes the local banks and at the same 
time avoid the evils of the branch banking 
system, is to encourage these smaller banks 
to ally themselves with the Federal system. 


PROBLEM OF TAXATION 


An analysis and study of the effect of 
taxation based on property values recentl 
concluded by the department of pon see 
ture shows clearly that the tendency of 
such property taxes is to fall harder on 
the farmer than they do on other classes 
of landowners. The study was made in 
Indiana, while the findings are regarded as 
representative of the West and Middle 
West. The reason for the inequality is the 
smaller income yield of farm land in pro- 
portion to its value. 

Before deducting taxes it was found that 
farm land yields 3.8 percent a year on the 
capital value, as compared with 4.6 per- 
cent for city real estate and 8 percent for 
bank property, while the rate of yield on 
mercantile and industrial property was 
found to be still higher. 

On this basis of yield, a uniform two 
percent'tax levied on the various clases of 
property compared would absorb 25 per- 
cent of the bank income, 42.5 percent of 
the city rents but no less than 52.6 pe-cent 
of the farm rents. It was pointed out that 
actual tax returns confirmed the fact that 
the farm land pays more taxes in propor- 
tion to its annual earnings than other real 
property.—A. M. 
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Se It Pays 
Big to Pull Stumps 


The Easiest, Quickest and Cheapest Way 







Rich Soil 
beneath stumps 
is full of Hydro- 







“a : gen, Oxygen, 
With a 6Nitrogen, Phos- 
the 1 cme Potas- 
B.A.FULLER = 4/1 Stee!— Ol "Calcium. tren. 
- ium, Iron. 
President Triple Power SCUIMP Puller WY visaticmoney- | 
, ing crops. 
Make Big Money in spare time pulling stum ith the H I " ° 
$1400 is want 5 2 ee. Appanoose Co.,Ta., made “yl poner mo Write for 
spare time. y in 6 years ink of it! If just cl igCa 
own farm, the Hercules pays for iteelf. Wm. Shieeen, Won..cienee Big talog 


his farm, made $2000 clearing others, then sold his Hercules. The 
Hercules is a Money-Maker—all over, for thousands of owners. It 
will be for you, too. | 


FREE 


Only 10% down 


“Beats Dynamite—Cheaper—Gets All the Roots” oe yy poe so 
So wrote J. K. Detwiller, Bristol, Ind., about the Hercules. Thou- y Payments. 


sands of others, including W. P. Blain, Kan. Agric. College and 
A. H. Wright, Okla. Agric. School, say practically the same thing. 


Hand or Horse-Power Machines 
Complete—no extra parts to buy or make. Both have Practical 
labor-saving, time-saving, money-saving features. The fastest, casiest- 
operating stump pullers I have ever been able to offer. Will handle 
any job of stump pulling—big or little—atlowest cost. 1926 models 
now ready. Ironbound Guarantee Against Breakage. 30 Days’ Trial. 

Get My Special Money-Saving Offer 

10% down brings you any Hercules on easy payments. Quickly ~ 
pays for itself with your earnings. The Hercules will pull any remem 
=e size — feny place, cheaper and quicker. Dependable! Let me 
show you the casiest, surest way to make spare time y Bi ° 
Earnings with the Hercules.{Send name and address, he... 
I will mail Free Catalog with 
details and my special low- 
price, easy-payment offer for 
a limited time only. Write 
Quick—Today! 


Hercules Mfg. Co. 
1620 29th St., Centerville, 

















Get Free Book and details 
of my easy payment plan 
—10% down, balance easy 
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producing We hatch only one grade-THE BEST, 
FREE, SECRETS OF POULTRY SUCCESS, 

ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Dept. 7, Metropolis, It. 





State Accredited. Heavy laying strains. 
ears of satisfied customers in 48 etates. LO 
ST POSSIBLE PRICES. on really good 

chicks. 14 popular varieties. Big illustrated catalog free. 

TH POULTRY FARMS, Box 556, Clinton, Mo. 
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them. Write for my 40- 
illustrated catalog and liberal offer. 


THE MILLER HATCHERIES 
Box 500, Lancaster, Mo. 
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STURDY £3 CHICKS 
Foy’s bi i . 
y’s big Book. Contains many colored plates, 
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ene La poe! a a — ; lect on fowls, eggs, baby chicks and incubators. 


Written by a man who knows. Mailed FREE. 
Frank Foy & Sons, Box Clinton, fowa 


ALITY Chicks ¢ Esgs 


62,000 Stendard Gred Breeders. 14 varieties. Best 
taying strains. incubate z,0oeggsdaily. Catalog Free. 
Prowar prices. Free live delivery. 

, | Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 
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The Chickens Have Kept the Farm Going 


The Methods Rice Uses Are Easy to Follow 


By H. McCARTNEY 


ARL RICE of Wayne county, Ohio, realized a splendid 
income from a flock of hens last year. Amongst a group 
of men who had kept careful account of their income 
and expense during the year his record ranked very high. 
The major activities on his farm are threefold, consisting of 


and clean upon arrival at market. No roosters are allowed to 

run with the flock that is producing market eggs, hence the 

eggs are infertile and in SF « better condition when they arrive 

at the market or when sold at retail in the city. All these things 

go to produce a product of high quality which justifies the top 
price for all eggs from the farm. 

The poultry houses were built by Rice from 














One of the laying houses 


poultry, fruit and dairying. The fruit crop was a failure 
that year because of a late frost. The dairy herd was just 
being developed and for that reason produced but very little 
income. Hence it is to the chickens that the credit must be 
given for the splendid showing this farm has made. 

Right well did the chickens live up to their responsibility, 
for at the end of the twelve months it was shown that 
the flock had produced a net return of $4,552. Not 


only was this a good showing for the farm as 
a whole, but the 1,100 leghorn hens had 
given back $1.95 in produce for each $1 


worth of feed they had eaten. The first 
year Rice kept a flock of between 200 
and 300 hens. These hens were of 
all colors and varieties. However, 
they were splendid layers and did 
much to encourage the larger de- 
velopment of poultry on the farm. 

The returns from the mixed flock 
encouraged Rice to build addi- 
tional quarters and to plan to keep 
just one breed of chickens on the 
arm. After looking over the situa- 
tion, it was decided that leghorns would 
very well fit the needs of this particular 
farm. Accordingly, the old flock was sold off 
and a start was made with leghorns from a 


native lumber. This kept the cost down to a very 
moderate figure. In all his buildings he kept dis- 
tinctly in mind the need for dryness, ventilation and 
sunlight. All his laying houses are of an open front 
type. Each has severa al jarge windows. Ventilation 
is provided by an inlet at the back which allows the 
foul air to pass out in front. 

Doors made of slats are hung so that they can be 
let down over the open fronts in extremely bad 
weather. ‘The openings between the slats allow 
ventilation to continue yet the circulation of air 
in these buildings is not entirely stopped. The floors 
are of concrete with gravel underneath to provide 
for drainage. Each laying house has a droppings 
board its full length. This is cleaned regularly and 
the manure scattered about the orchard. 

The buildings are set some distance apart to in- 
sure plenty of ran The quarters for the little 
chickens are located a hundred yards or more from 
the laying houses. All are portable except the main 
brooder house. 

The method of feeding is very simple. The laying 
mash is kept in hoppers and a supply of grain is kept 
in barrels in each house. Rice says that in winter he is able to 
do all the work of caring for the 1,100 hens in a period of one 
hour each morning, noon and evening. 

For a laying mash he sticks quite closely to ground wheat, 
200 pounds; ground corn, 200 coger and meatscrap or tank- 
age, 100 pounds. Howev er, when wheat and corn are high in 
price, he says that he sells some of the wheat and 

corn and replaces them with middlings and bran. 

He always has twenty percent of either 
meatscrap or tankage in the mash and this 
mash is before the hens in a hopper all 
the time. For scratch grain he uses 
wheat and cracked corn and occa- 
sionally some oats. ‘This is scat- 
tered in the litter on the floor so 
that the hens will exercise in get- 










ting it. 
He uses large quantities of green 
feed. This consists mainly of 


cabbage and beets in Erg In 
summer the hens have free range 

of the farm and orchard and thus 
secure all the green feed they want. 
He sows rye in the orchard at t the time 
of the last cultivation. This makes 
splendid green feed late in the fall and 
early in the spring. There is also a splendid 


farm where the birds had been trapnested and Some of the portable houses passane of bluegrass and other crops close at 


accredited. To have been accredited meant 
that the.flock was free from disease as shown 


by state inspection and that there was no hen that had pro- 
duced less than 150 eggs within a period of one year. Thus, 


very good foundation stock was used at the very beginning. 


The standard has since been improved by the use of high-class 


males from the accredited flock at the state experi- 
ment station and by using only carefully selected 
females in the breeding pens. 

A great deal of culling is done on this farm, espe- 


Rice has a great deal of confidence in milk 

apoey feed. He is enlarging his herd of Jerseys in order 

that shall have milk for the hens in winter and for the young 
stock in summer. 

Electric lights are used with the (Continued on page 91 


The Rice brooder house 





cially in the summer. Any bird that appears to be 
not doing well or which indicates that she is not 2 
good producer is very quickly sold. Usually there is 
a crate of chickens ready for the produce man when 
he comes in his truck. Emphasis has been placed 
upon size in the breeding flock so that the birds on 
this farm are larger than the average leghorn. Such 
being the case, the produce man pays an extra price 
of two or three cents per pound for all the hens he 
gets on this farm. 

Eggs are shipped to a high-class commission firm 
in Cleveland. The market in the eastern cities was 
tried and other efforts were —s to locate the best 
means of disposing of the eggs. Finally the method 
now used was adopted. { T “ ‘price received is the 
top paid for firsts. The hens on the farm being of 
one breed insures the eggs being uniform. 

The eggs are handled carefully and shipped 
promptly, which provides that they will be 
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death, or choked to death. You don’t 


losses; you don’t need to have your chicks die; you don’t need to 
have weaklings. The invention of the Buck- 
eye Colony Brooder stopped these great 


losses. It has saved millions, yes 
millions, of chicks every year. 
It has eliminated the gamble. It has 
made poultry-raising sure, safe, 
and tremendously profitable. 


Buckeye is guaranteed 
to Raise chicks when 


Other Brooders Fail 


If you are interested in profits from 
your poultry; if you want to raise 
more chicks, remember this: The 
Buckeye Type Colony Brooder is 
radically and completely different 
from old type brooders. It is the one brooder 
that furnishes enough heat under extreme 
conditions, It is the one brooder that 
furnishes constant, correct heat under 
rapidly changing weather conditions. No 
matter how low or how suddenly the 
temperature drops outside, Buckeye- 
brooded ¢chitks are warm, comfortable and 
thriving—there’s no crowding, no chilled 
chicks, no losses. 


Young Chicks Must Have 
Enough Heat 


The Buckeye Type Colony Brooder guar- 
antees proper warmth to every chick—-not 
just part of the chicks, It guarantees proper 
warmth all the time: all day, all night—not 
just part of the time. No other brooder can 





EXCLUSIVE 
BUCKEYE FEATURES 


That No Other Brooder'Can Have 








1. Radex Heating System. 
2. Flecto-Fanic Heat Diffuser. 
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have the Buckeye Radex Heating System 
that gives positive and sure heat regulation. 
It holds the heat; it won’t go out. It won’t 
overheat or underheat. 


No other brooder can have the Buckeye 
Flecto-Fanic Heat Diffuser. It insures ideal 
brooding conditions to every chick. It in- 
sures every chick having the proper degree 
of warmth, plenty of fresh air, and exercise. 


Tested and Proven for 
Ten Years 


Compare these Buckeye brooding condi- 
tions; this Buckeye guarantee of enough 
heat, with the uncertain heat and gas-laden 
air of old type brooders. You can see why 
farmers and poultrymen by the thousands 
have discarded all other brooders for Buck- 
eye. You can see why experimental stations, 
agricultural colleges, and county agents en- 
dorse the Buckeye. You can see why you 
can’t have assurance of raising every 
raisable chick unless you have Buckeye 
Brooders. 


Get the Free Buckeye Book 


If you want real success for your poultry, 
don’t risk your profits with old type 
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brooders. The experience of more than 
250,000 Buckeye users; the success of Buck- 
eye for over ten years; all prove Buckeye 
is the one safe, sure brooder. 


And now we want to tell you in detail 
about the Buckeye scientific principles of 
brooding, about the patented Buckeye 
features that no other type of brooder 
can have. We want to send you all the 
facts, all the evidence, and we'll send 
them free. Mail the coupon for the new 
Brooder Book NOW. 


Buckeye Incubators Hatch 
More Chicks 


We'll also tell you why Buckeye Incubators 
hatch every hatchable egg. And we’ll send 
you the Buckeye poultry-raising plans and 
methods which have brought larger profits 
to thousands of farmers and poultrymen. 
With these plans and Buckeye equipment 
you can’t fail to make money. So, get the 
new Buckeye Book now. Don’t delay. Fill 
out and mail the coupon today. 


The Buckeye Incubator Co. 
1990 Euclid Ave., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





MAIL THIS NOW! | 
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THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., 
1990 Euclid Avenue, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Please send me, free, the Buckeye Book and Information 
about Buckeye Incubators ( 
(Check which you are interested in.) 


| 
) Buckeye Brooders ( ). | 
| 
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Hammer, tacks 
and pair of 
ordinary shears 
are the only tools 
neededto put up 
CEL-O-GLASS 





Violet Rays 
for Your 
Chicks When 


You Ue CE L-O-GLASS 


Chicks grow much faster and healthier and lay 
mere eggs when expo: to Ultra-Violet Rays. 
You can flood the inside of your poultry houses all 
winter long with the valeaie, vitalizing Ultra- 
Violet Rays of the sun, simply by using 

GLASS instead of ordinary glass for fronts and 
windows. 


CEL-O-GLASS is the only commercially accessi- 
ble material that lets through the Ultra-Violet 
Rays. Glass keeps them out. -CEL-O-GLASS is 
unbreakable, light in weight, weatherproof, keeps 
heat in and cold out and is very easy to use. 
There are many other uses for 

that will result in real economies for you. Use it 
for coldframes, hotbed sash, garage, barn and cel- 
lar doors and windows, storm doors and any other 

lace where you are now using glass. Get a 

Row and see for yourself what a labor and money 
saver it is. 


If your hardware, seed or implement dealer can- 
not supply you with genuine CEL-O-GLASS yet, 
send us $5 for a trial size roll, postpaid, containing 
33 square feet. Only one to each person. Write 
for instructive folder No. 29. 


CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
21 Spruce Street - New York City 


CEL-O-GLASS 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


















The 
SAFETY 
HATCH 


Is the 
Incubator 
With a Warm, Steady Heart 
---It Keeps Heat Even 





Mail the coupon below for free Safety Hatch In- 
cubator Book and full information on the patented 
Safety Hatch circulating hot water system, which 
keeps hot water in constant, even flow and gives equal 
distribution of heat to all eggs. Hinged lid and other 
big advantages It will pay you to investigate the 
Safety Hatch before you buy an incubator. It will 
insure your hatching success. 


The Morris Mtg. Co. 
MAIL COUPON enhanc 








: The Morris Mfe. C 
; 869 E. Russell St., El Reno, Okla. 


Please send free Safety Hatch Inoubater Book, your 
“Evidence Folder’ and name of nearest dealer to 


Name 
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for more money! 


This new free marketing guide tells 
how to get higher prices for all poul- 
try products. Practical, new ideas 
> at will help you make real money 
oO theories—every suggestion we 
Free!!! aon has been successfully tested. 
Tilustrated catalog, showing our complete line of 
high grade poultry equinment, is sent free with 
each copy of ‘‘Making Hens Pay " Write today, 
and begin to get more income from your hens. 
ILLINWOoTwe BUY wy CoO 
268 So. Lincoln Ave., Aurora, a 2. 

















! one week old,—C, F., Mo. ~ 














TWO DOLLARS PER HEN PROFIT 


“Last year my whole flock averaged 
something over $2 profit per hen above 
feed cost,’’ said Mrs. Elbert Barrett, 
southwest Missouri poultry woman. ‘‘Last 
December, probably the hardest month 
of the year to make poultry pay, my 276 
hens layed 2,698 eggs or 9.77 eggs per hen 
for the month. My income was $89.13 
while the feed costs were only $30.24, leav- 
ing a profit of $58.89. This was my lowest 
month during the past year.” 

Mrs. Barrett has a flock of English 
white leghorns which she has bred up from 
eggs she purchased at $10 a setting from 
Tom Barron’s pen in the Mountain Grove 
experiment station egg laying contest. 
By using male birds from good laying 
stock, she now has a very profitable farm 
flock. Eggs and broilers are sold on the 
market, being delivered with the milk and 
butter from the dairy herd. Little atten- 
tion is given to the sale of breeding stock 
and eggs for hatching, hers being a com- 
mercial proposition. She considers it 
more profitable to sell eggs to a line of 
regular customers who are willing to pay 
good prices twelve months in the year, 
than to specialize in hatching eggs for a 
few months in the year. 

“T cull my flock in the fall,”’ lained 
Mrs. Barrett, “keeping only ‘ee st of 
the older hens and discarding all unde- 
veloped pullets. I then get them into win- 
ter quarters, allowing about three s a 
feet of floor space to each fowl. T he 
are covered with straw and the hens kept 
up on bad days. I keep a balanced mash 
in the feeders the year round and give 
scratch feed in the morning and evening 
in winter, but only in the evening of sum- 
mer since my chickens have open range. 
I use chats of suitable size for grit and 
finely ground limestone to furnish lime for 
shells. For drink I give both sour milk 
and water. The droppings boards are 
cleaned regularly and the litter renewed 
every two or three weeks. 

Keeps Incubator in the Cellar 


“T run my 640-egg incubator in a well 
ventilated cellar. The cellar faces east. 
By boring a hole with an inch and a half 
bit thru the door at the bottom of the 
steps, I have the best egg tester I ever 
saw. Of mornings while turning the eggs 
when the sun is high enough to shine thru 
this hole, I close the door, making the cel- 
lar dark, and can quickly tell the state of 
each egg.’ 

When the chicks are all hatched, she 
lowers the temperature of the incubator 
and opens all the ventilators. She leaves 
the chicks in the nursery tray until they 
are about two days old. In the meantime, 
she has the brooders regulated and burn- 
ing and does not put the chicks in until the 
floor under the colony hover is warm. 

Sour milk and fine sand is the first feed 
given, followed with a commercial chick 
mash. This mash.is kept before the chicks 
all the time. When they are a week or 
ten days old, she starts with a grain feed 
giving this two or three times a day. 
Fresh water is kept before them all the 
time in fountains. 

The chicks are allowed the freedom of 
the yard as soon as they are large enough 
to get outside, being kept up of course 
during severe weather. Just as soon as 
the cockerels can be distinguished, they 
are placed in a separate pen and fattened 
for market, while the pullets are given 
open range in order to get more exercise. 
Ground limestone is kept where they can 
get it to develop bone. The pullets are 
grown as rapidly as possible and this year 
some began laying when four months and 
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The fi ronclad—de- 8 
livered freight paid on 30 Days or as cl Cale 
to please or money Incubator made of Cali- 
fornia Redwood, covered with galvanized iron. Every 
joint lapped. Strongest and most durable Incubator 
construction. Doub ie walls, air space between, deep 
Z . nursery, self- regulating 
p hot water heat. 























Money|] Back: SATISFIED 
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py Brooder 
520 Egg—$47; ‘ith 40 ie. Caneey Boccdes. : 
140 Chick Hot Water Brooder, $7.50; 260 Chick, $10.75 
32 in. Canopy—50 to 300 Chick Capacity, $13.75 
44 in. Canopy—50 to 500 Chick Capacity, $15.50 


Prelent peld east of Rockies. Order from this Ad— 
80 days and if not satisfied we will refund 





































36 Hens Lay 
26 Eggs a Day 


Mrs. Smith tells how it’s done 


“My neighbors couldn’t understand 
why I got eggs all winter and they 
didn’t”, writes Mrs. Nannie Smith 
Perryville, Mo. Her explanation will in- 
terest all poultry raisers. She says: 

“I was only getting 2 or 3 eggs a day from36 
hens in December. After using Don Sung I got as 
high as 26 a day. Several of my neighbors have 
started using Don Sung since I showed them mv 
eggs. In addition to laying wel!, my hens have been 
in good health ever since. My pullets had Don 
Sung and laid good all fall—better at their age 
than any pullets I ever had.” 

Don Sung, the Chinese 2gg laying tablets v ich 
Mrs. Smith used, are opening the eyes of chicken 
raisers all over America. The tablets can be 
obtained from the Burrell-Dugger Co., 789 
Allen St., Imdianapolis, Ind. Ponlaer raisers 
whose hens are not laying well should send 50 cents 
fora trial package (or $1 for the extra large size, 
holding three times as much). Don Sung is 
positively guaranteed to do the work or money 
rate prod refunded, so it costs nothing to try. 

tight now is the time to start giving Don Sung to 
your hens, so you will have a good supply of fresh 
eggs all winter. 




































HE'S SAFE 


Bone, vigor, active Pee are what your 
young chicks need. An ~ e supply these essen- 
tials when you feed Peart Grit—the white, clean 
limestone poultrymen know so weil. 
Hatcheries have little trouble 
getting theirchicks past the 
danger point when they use 
Peari Grit with proper diet. Let 
us send you interesting informa- 
tion regarding the proper feeding 
of baby chicks. 
Sample pack 10 cts. prepaid. 
State Baby Chick size 

OHIO MARBLE CO. 
210 Ash St., Piqua, Ohio 

















box ONE M ON 

Arefrom 

eatpsy CHAMPION CHICKS ®5." 2 

eet in leading Popular breeds. Leghorns, 

Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 

Minorcas, etc. Full Free Live Arrival. $11 per 100 and 
up and a BIG 10% DISCOUNT on all orders 


during January. Big Colored Catalog Free. Order to- 
day. Refer-nce—Burnetts Bank. 























Carter’s Chickery, Box 46, Eldorado, Illinois 
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DOES POULTRY PAY? 


Does poultry as a farm sideline pay? 
On January 1, 1925, our flock of silver 
laced wy andottes numbered 107, fifty-four 
of which were old hens and fifty-three 
— We had one old style poultry 

ouse in fairly good condition A, two 
small sheds with dirt floors. Our equip- 
ment consisted of old buckets and dis- 
carded pans such as are usually found 
around farm poultry houses. We used no 
lights. 

On the previous November Ist, we had 
started using the poultry calendar put 
out by the extension department of our 
state university and were following direc- 
tions as to feed and care as nearly as pos- 
sible under existing conditions. The hens 
were kept housed in cold, wet and snowy 
weather only; at other times they were let 
out on open range after the morning mash 
was nearly consumed. 

This flock stood highest of its breed in 
egg production in the state for the months 
of April, June, July and August, and has 
made a record above the standard for 
September. On summing up the accounts 
at the beginning of October, I find that 
in addition to having chicken and eggs as 
often as we desired for table use, that this 
flock has paid its own feed bill and also 
all expenses incurred in hatching and rais- 
ing a flock of some 325 young chickens. 
We are also ahead $158 in cash =P 
from Jenuary Ist to October Ist 
has taken close culling and careful manage- 
ment. Of these receipts, $107.50 came 
from the sale of hatching eggs and $5.50 
was premium money taken on some extra 
good specimens at the county fair. 

Two hundred and fifty baby chicks were 
purchased and placed under setting hens 
at night and biddy never knew but what 
she had hatched the twenty-five babies 
from some two or three eggs place ed under 
her a few. days before. Of the 255 baby 
chicks 225 were raised to the broiler stage 
and the cockerels marketed. The expense 
of chicks and feed was paid from hatching 
egg money. We do not have an incubator, 
so for the young stock hatched at home, 
we used hens. 

In August we culled carefully, selling all 
non-producers with the broilers. We still 
have some broilers to sell. Of the original 
flock, only fifty-three are left; they will lay 
the hatching eggs next season. We plan 
to keep about 200 pullets this winter, but 
have built a new poultry house for the 
purpose. We believe that poultry, when 
well managed, pays.—Mrs. J. E. R., Ohio. 


FEED THE HENS EARLY 


Because feed will pass thru the crop, 
gizzard and intestines of a laying pullet 
in about four hours, long winter nights 
seriously reduce production. Success in 
getting winter eggs depends on lengthen- 
ing the hen’s working day. This is done by 
feeding her generously before she goes to 
roost and as early in the morning as pos- 
sible. Lights, where available, materially 
lengthen the day. 

The Missouri college of agriculture has 
found it very important to scatter rain 
in the litter at night after the hens have 
gone to roost. They can then get it the 
first thing in the morning. H. L. Kemp- 
ster, head of the Missouri poultry depart- 
ment, recommends about five pounds of 
scratch feed in the morning .for each 
100 hens. ‘‘Adjust the allowance,” he 
says, ‘‘so at least one pound of mash is 
eaten to every two pounds of scratch 
grain.” 

The dry mash, kept before the hens at 
all times in a self-feeder, should consist 
of the following: cornmeal, 2 parts; shorts, 
2 parts; bran, 2 parts; meat scrap or tank- 
age, 114 parts—all by weight. The scratch 
feeds should include approximately 10 
pounds of shelled or cracked corn and 5 
pounds of oats, wheat, kafir or milo per 
_ day for each 100 hens. 
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Makes Hens Lay 
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of the sun's Ultra Violet rays. 


from rickets, dampness and coldness. Think of 
more chicks for earlier markets. VIORAY pays 


Amazing Results 


Poultry raisers, florists and gardners every- 
where are now enthusiastic over this great dis- 
covery. They say: ‘‘Hensstart laying immediately.” 
“Little chicks thrive and just love the sunshine 
that VIORAY gives them.” “It is the greatest 
discovery I ever heard of.” ‘“‘Anyone can plainly 
see they can increase their profits by building a 
VIORAY GLASS FABRIC scratch shed.” “I am 
glad I bought VIORAY.” ‘Every poultry raiser 
needs it.” “It is cheap and simply wonderful.”’ 


of VIOR 


quickly and 


broken and 


ter and muc 








To give every 
to send prepaid a large roll containing 48 ft. by 35 inches wide, sufficient to cover 144 sq 


receipt of only $5. 
if at the end of 10 days you are not delighted with V 


be sure you obtain the genuine 
decide to build with VIORAY today. 
QUEST. Write to 





NEW DISCOVERY! 


Thousands of Baby Chicks 
Science Sends Violet Rays 


By actual scientific test, science proves to you that you can 
double and even triple your poultry profits by building a 
scratch shed and making the Ultra Violet rays work for you 
during the winter months. 
made healthy, kept warm, and they produce many 
more eggs for you—an egg a day now possible when poultry 
is raised under a VIORAY GLASS FABRIC scratch shed or poultry house and given the benefits 
Give your hens the Violet rays and you give them vital chemical 
warmth, sunshine and the vitality which produces more eggs. 


Market Chicks 30 Days Earlier 


Little chicks when raised under this new scientific discovery, VIORAY GLASS FABRIC, are 
ready for market 30 days earlier. Think of this great profit to 
thousands of baby chicks—makes them sturdy and healthy an 


poultry the benefit of the sun’s important health rays, generating warmth and sunshine 


AY 
tables, while prices are high 
found by actual tests that plant or animal life will mature more 


trate generating their chemical warmth. 
covery of the day. Try it yourself. 


Does What Glass Cannot 


Glass stops the sun's Ultra Violet rays 
mits the sun’s Ultra Violet rays and is easy to handle —far bet- 


storm doors, etc. It creates a healthy atmospheric condition. 


BIG TRIAL OFFER 


poultry raiser, florist or gardener a chance to test this amazing discovery, the 


Build a scratch shed, poultry neues, hot bed, cold frame, storm doors or windows, and 
JIORAY GLASS FABRIC 
fully refundea. Don't let another day go by without taking advantage of this scientific 
results will amaze you just as it has thousands of others 
Should a smaller test be desired send $2 
It is the modern way of 


VIORAY COMPANY, 306 Interstate Building. KansasCity, Mo. 


All Year—Saves 


Through 


Hens lay all winter. They are 


times 


you. This great discevery saves 
they grow quicker. Prevents loss 
what this means in cutting down your losses— 
for itself many times over as you give your 
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Earlier Vegetables 


Build your hot beds, cold frames, temporary greenhouses, out 


GLASS FABRIC and you will produce earlier vege- 
Colleges, schools and science has 


be healthier when the sun's Ultra Violet rays pene- 
It is the greatest dis- 


It is expensive, easily 
hard to construct. VIORAY GLASS FABRIC trans- 


b cheaper. It also is ideal for enclosing porches, 


makers offer 
ft. area upon 
will be cheer- 
discov ery for the 
is only one VIORAY GLASS FABRIC, 


your money 


‘There 
25 for 6 yards. Do not delay— 


increasing profits. CATALOG ON RE- 














Remember it is not how 
many you hatch that 
counts, but how many 
you raise. Chicks 
that hatch out weak and 
wobbly and live but a few 
days, mean nothing to you 
except trouble and loss. 


Queen Incubators 
Hatch Chicks That Live and Grow 


A Queen costs but little more, and the extra chicks 
that live and grow soon pay the difference. Built of 
enuine Redw which does not absorb the odor 
my | cei, to weaken la hatches, The Queen 
system prevents ing out and 

ee for the Be hatebi chick, Accurately regulate 
a pore chicks if = use a 


Queen Incubator 



















Tribune, most popular poultry magazine, 

50to 146 pages monthly, many "helpful arte 
cles, also beautiful colored poultry pictures. 
4 "Con of Same. 256 fens tsined Ron 
Our Farm’’ with year’s subscription at $1. 00; 
8 years, $2. Order today to get big current issue, Y 
Poultry Tribune, Dept. 203, Mount Morris, m. Y/ 








| Pure 
| Bred 
| FOSTORIA HATCHERY, Dept, 4, Fostoria, Ohio 





Selected chicks from selected breeders. 
Write for big free catglog and price list. 


CHICKS 
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other facta that will mean greste 
with 
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Mankato Incubator $1222 


Also 220, 450 ané 90° egg in- 
cubators equally low. he 
High-grade hatcher, sold direct 
from factory to user at rock 
bottom prices under strong 
guarantee. Built of best ma- 
terial, many special features. 
' Has triple walls, hot water cop- 
Quick Delivery per tank, double heating sys- 

tem, self regulator, extra large 
oll tank, safety lamp, nursery, automatic ventilation, 
etc. Most simple, durable and successful machine. 
Setup ready touse. 32 years’ experience. Big hatches 
of stro chicks. Largest factory in Northwest. 
Brooders from $5.75 up. Big new Incubator catalog free. 


Mankato Incubator Co., Box 709, Mankato, Minn, 


SECRETS FREE 


“Feeding Secreta of Famous Poultrymen,” a 
truly remarkable book. Tells the secret of 
winter eggs; how to push the late pullet: ; how 
to brooder chicks and hundreds of 
profit from your flock. Sent free 
the compliments of the vufacturers Ke ~~ » t. Scrap 
standard for 30 ye nd we will 


send you your copy today “DARLING & ‘COMPANY 
| Union Stock Yards, Dept. S, Chicago, Illinois 


MAKE HENS LA 


more eggs; larger, more vigorous chickss 





FEEDING 
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heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone. 
$@ LATEST MODEL 
MANN BONE CUTTER 


cuts fast, easy, fine; never clogs. 
20 Days’ Free Trial. Nomoncy inadvance. Book free. 
F.W. MANN GO., Geox 298, MILFORD,MASS. 
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By My Simple Method 


Over a Million have made big 
cash profits. After 25 years, I 
know I can make you successful. 


Thousands starting with a single 
Champion BelleCity Hatching Outfit 
have become Leaders in the Industry 
—have grown wealthy. The same op- 
portunity isnowyours. My new Poul- 
try Book “Hatching Facts” tells how. 
It’s Free—write forit, or better still, 
order today. Start a Profit-Paying 
Sure Poultry Business now with my 


Champion Belle City 


Incubators and Brooders 


Have the very best. The Prize My Double-Walled Belle 
Winning Hatchers with Dou- CityHot-Water—Oiland 
ble Walls, Copper Hot- Coal Burning Canopy 

























1403 Eggs $1325 
230 Egg $2135 







: Money 
4 Makers 




























































Champion Eolie Cl Water Tank, Self-Regu- Brooders areguaranteed 
aemnets Seal ate lated Safety Lamps, Egg toraise the chicks. Have 
Tester, Thermometer a Complete Hatchery. 


Will Serve You Best 
aeeetenendtt iain and Holder, Deep Chick Save $1.95 by ordering 
Nursery. Hatch chicks, Incubator and Brooder 


ducks, turkeys, geese. together. Send only for 


80 Egé Incubator and 80 Chick Brooder..... $ 15.95 
140 Egg Incubator and 140 Chick Brooder..... 19.95 
230 Eé¢ Incubator and 230 Chick Brooder..... 29.95 


230 Egg Incubator and 300 Chick Oil Brooder.. 32.95 
460 Egé Capacity and 500 Chick Coal Brooder. 57.45 
690 Egs Capacity and 800 Chick Oil Brooder.. 77.95 
920 Egg Capacity and 1000 Chick Coal Brooder. 105.45 


Freight Prepaid 


East of Rockies and allowed to early hatch, My Champion 
points West. Ordersshipped day Mammoth capacity Incuba- 
received. Ifina hurry,addonly tors and Oiland Coal Canopy 
45c for each machine (Except Brooders meet every need for 
Coal Brooders), and I will ship large Plants,or you can Add A 
Express Prepaid. Gets ma- Machineasyour business grows, 
chines to you. ost-Haste,in 2 thesafest, cheapest, most practi- 
to 5 days. Gives youone more cal way. But save valuable time 


Order Your Belle City Today 


At these lowest factory prices. strongest chicks with least ef- 
Thousands order direct from my fort and at lowest cost. Noone 
advertisements.With my Guar- who buys my Champion Belle 
anteed Belle City Hatching City and operates it as I direct 
Outfit and Poultry Guide, you —canlose. That I Guarantee. 
will get the biggest hatches of Will make big money for you 


The Easy—Quick Way 


Provides the surest all-the-year-round profit-paying business 
forthe farm. You really can't afford toletit pass. Get an early 
start—time means money to you —the early broods pay best. 
Order now, or write me today for Free catalog ‘‘Hatch- 
ing Facts.”’ It tells everything. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co. 


Box 42 Racine, Wis. 












Oil Canopy Brooders 
Smokeless and Qdorless. 
Simple—easiest to run— 
economical—dependable— 
Jow in price. Handy sizes. 





















¥ SEE SS a rae 
Nene ee PEO 

300 Chick 36 in. Canopy $12.95 

800 Chick 50 in. Canopy $14.95 


















Coal Canopy Brooders 
Burn any kind of coal at a 
cost of 5ca day. Self-regu- 
lating —- gas- proof — most 
durable and practical. 

500 Chicks 1000 
42 Inch 52 Inch 











We advise all readers of Successful Farm- 
ing, who wish to increase their incomes, 
$300.00 to $1,000.00 and more, to get 

Champion Belle City Incubators and 
Brooders, as no other machines, regardless 
of price, can hatch more or bigger or 
stronger chicks, or so surely make your 
poultry pay big right from the start. 
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SETS EGGS FROM EARLY LAYERS 


During the winter months Mrs. R. J. 
Springer of Crawford county, Missouri, 
picks out the hens she knows to be laying 
and marks them by placing bands on their 
legs so that she can identify them when the 
time comes for mating the breeding pens. 
Without some such method she would be 
very likely to use eggs for hatching that 
came from hens that had not laid at all 
during the winter, since during the breed- 
ing season almost any hen will lay. She 
raised single comb Rhode Island reds. 
By using male birds from good laying 
strains and being careful to hatch eggs 
only from winter layers, she has been 
able to develop an extra good laying flock. 
During the thirty-one days of last January 
her hens averaged twenty eggs. 

“Breeding up a flock of poultry is just 
like improving a dairy herd,” said Mrs. 
Springer. “It is just as important to keep 
pullets from hens that are good layers as 
it is to raise heifers from heavy milking 
cows. Improvement comes pretty fast 
if only eggs from winter laying hens are 
hatched.”—C. F., Mo. 


MAKING THE INCUBATOR PAY 


Buying an incubator is an investment 
and the outcome, I am inclined to think, 
rests almost solely upon the care that is 
given it. It is absurd to think of an incu- 
bator having balky sptlls. However, we 
often hear such expressions. It is also 
foolish to think of discarding an incubator 
just for the sake of a few repairs, and 
especially if it did good work when it was 
new. 

I once visited a lady friend who had 
purchased a number of valuable eggs and, 
without carefully inspecting her machine, 
put them in trusting to luck as she chose 
to call it. The thermostat would not 
work she said. After a close examination, 
I found that the wafer was-absolutely 
worthless, otherwise the machine was in 








This is Mrs. Paul W. Crabbe of Arkansas 


perfect condition. This could have easily 
been avoided if a careful inspection had 
been made before the arrival of the eggs. 
As one might guess, she gave the incubator 
business a black eye and has never at- 
tempted to operate an incubator since that 
day. 

Four years ago I began hatching a few 
chicks for my neighbors. At that time a 
200-egg machine would take care of the 
work nicely, but now I am obliged to turn 
down some work, even with four machines 
running full blast. I get $5 per hundred, 
provided the eggs are furnished by the 
customer. If I furnish them myself I get 
a little more. 

Perhaps the average reader will not con- 
sider this a very paying proposition, but 
here are the exact figures on one of my 
machines last season: One hundred and 
sixty-eight chicks were hatched February 
2ist. After deducting seventy-five cents 
for oil, I had a net profit of $7.65. On 
March 17th, 180 were taken from this ma- 
chine and, after deducting expenses, I 
found myself $8.50 better off than before. 
A third hatch came off during the latter 
part of April which brought the total up 
to $24.15, This was accomplished with a 
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machine which cost less than $15 when 


new. It had become a cast-away and was 
thought to be worthless. 

A large percentage of incubator troubles 
can be traced to poor lamps, or perhaps I 
should have said to improper care of the 
lamps. I have always found it a good pol- 
icy to start the hatching season with new 
burners and also new wicks. Extreme heat 
or cold will often render a wafer worthless. 
For this reason a thoro test should be 
made prior to the hatching season.—Mrs. 
P. W.C., Ark. 


INCREASING EGG FERTILITY 


In order to obtain a high percentage of 
hatchable eggs, we must watch thru the 
winter months how we are managing our 
breeding hens. Personally, we have had 
the best success by having hens molt in 
October and November. Then by feeding 
plenty of sprouted or boiled oats and a 
warm, wet mash once a day in addition 
to their regular grain ration of corn and 
wheat, we are able to bring them into lay- 
ing about January first. 

The grain feed is given them as a scratch 
feed in a straw litter about six inches deep. 
This means work and plenty of exercise 
for the hens. The wet mash consisting of 
equal parts by weight of bran, shorts, meat 
scraps and cornmeal, is fed about two 
o’clock in the afternoon. The sprouted 
oats may also be fed at this time or we 
have fed them with good success about 
four o’clock in the afternoon. 

While we have found it advisable to keep 
pullets confined to a certain extent for 
good egg production, we have had much 
better results from hens, intended for the 
production of hatching eggs, to let them 
run outdoors, excepting when the weather 
is unusually cold, or the ground is covered 
with snow. The outdoor exercise seems to 
harden them, gives them more pep, a 
better appetite and makes them come into 
production with more stored up vitality 
and energy. This energy is noted in the 
larger sized eggs and the high percentage 
of fertility and hatchability. Later it is 
also noticeable in the strength and growth 
of the chicks.—Mrs. C. L. F., Mo. 


GROW PULLETS RAPIDLY 


A study of the relation of certain factors 
in the single comb white leghorns at the 
University of Idaho agricultural experi- 
ment station showed that the more a pullet 


weighed when she started laying, the heav- | 


ier were the first ten eggs she laid. The 
largest pullets, as measured by their maxi- 
mum weight for the year, laid eggs that 
averaged the heaviest for the year. 


This is an important consideration be- | 


ause in the past, early maturity, as indi- 
cated by 
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a 730 Days 
Trial 


Money Back if 
Not Satisfied 


oy 140 Ege 
a $13.75 
iy Made of 







FREIGHT PAID 


. > Calif. Redwood 
uilt of Genuine California Natural Finish 
Re finished in natural 

coler,—hot water heat, double walls, 

dead air space between, double glass doors, cop- 
per tanks and boilers, self-regulating, roomy 
nursery, complete with all fixtures, set up readyto 
use. Wonderful machines at Rock Bottom prices 
and Freight Paid anywhere east of Rockies. 

have no equal in value on the market. For our 
24 years Wisconsins have led in quality, effi- 
ciency and price, 


Takes Away All Risk 
YY inBuying ~*~ 


when you can get these wo..derful values. You 

take no risk in ordering direct from this ad. We 

ge 30 days trial. Money back if not satisfied. 
ere are our low combination prices: 


140 Egg—$13.75; with Drum Brooder. ....... $18.95 
180 Egg—$15.95; with Drum Brooder........ $21.15 
140 Egg—lIncubator with 24 inch Canopy Brooder . $21.95 
180 Egg—tIncubator with 44 inch Canopy Brooder . $28.65 
250 Egg——$22.75;5 with 44 inch Canopy Brooder. $35.45 
340 Egg—$30.753 with 44 inch Canopy Brooder . $43.45 
500 Egg——$45.50; with 44 inch Canopy Brooder . $58.20 
1000 Egg—$91.503 with 54 in. Canopy Brooder $107.60 


Wisconsin Wickless ae Brooders fs00 Ege $45. 508 


Our Canopy Brooders have famous Sol-Hot RAE 
m, wickless, hot blue flame, no smoke, no fumes. Absolutely 
- dependable day ‘and : 

night. 


Ournew Improved Drum€ 
heated brooder pictured” 
above is ideal for small a 
broods. Lamp burns 6 
to 6 days with one fill- 
ing. Easy to clean and }L. 
ventilate. 

Drum and Canopy 
Broo ers ordered alone 
shipped by express = 
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24 in. Canopy mais (28 to 125 Chick) $10.25 
44 in. Canopy Brooder (50 to 500 Chick) $14.75 paid. Send for our free 
54 in. Canopy Brooder (500 to 1000 Chick) $18.15 catalog. 


; i i ; : Stove Brood 
Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box 12 Racine,Wisconsin ,, ,,, $*9°$,13°4* 5 95 
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a small number of dk uys from the | 


date of hatch to date of first egg, has been | 


emphasized. It is quite natural to expect 
that the pullets that begin laying early 
weigh less when they start to lay than 
those that take a longer time to mature. 
Rapid bodily maturity is, therefore, 
essential as rapid sexual maturity, as indi- 
cated by the laying of the first egg. 

No correlation was found to exist be- 
tween the size of the pullet and her yearly 
production. The large pullet laying a large 
egg would seem desirable. The large pul- 
let, however, matures too slowly and is a 
less efficient egg producer. Efficient man- 
agement calls for pullets of medium size, 
matured normally, both bodily and sex- 
ually. The indications are that such 
pullets have the best chance of being pro- 
ducers of standard eggs as well as an equal 
chance of being high producers.—R. T. P 
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So Little Bother to do Your Own 
Hatching in the Old Time 
“SUCCESSFUL” INCUBATOR 


This is proved by the “Successful” 33 
year record. You want the “‘Success- 












The scientific way to Prevent 
treat Cholera and ~ tious accom- 




























ul” for a sure success this year. Sell Fearing R Diptheria, 
more eggs and chickens and help feed ge —e other diseases «a 
VIAN 
the world. B-Barx .“BACTERIN, 
“SUCCESSFUL 37 iNCUBATOR or Easy to use. Produced under le 
BROODER 40 doses U, 8, Veterinary License No se 
Ny " $1.45; 200 7. Mone k for every ry 
Write me a postal for book and prices. Eastern custom doses $4.00; Ose that fails. Write for / $y n°" » 
ers will be se — quic ay from our E astern Ware house. 00 doses 3 34.00 5. 
“SUCCESSFUL” Grain $7.50. FREE Sourse on We, Baek 
Sprouters furnish green food— Majestic Glass FREE, &e rm peb et 
make hens lay in winter. Ask barrel Syringe if Beebe seer mnideg o2edy 4 
your nearest dealer, or maila sah fooen thd ad. mee — Do, 
postal. Get our offer. fect from thie ad. [St ‘Paul, finn ree. 





5. S. Gilcrest, Pres. 
Des Moines Incubator Co. 


464 Second St.. Des Moines, lows 





POULTRY LESSONS 
EVERY CUSTOMER 


A Hen Profit 


per year made by Mrs. J. C. May 
under ordinary farm conditions. 
YOU can easily add $300 to $500 
a@ year to your farm prolits. Read 
this old, reliable poultry paper 
Make money on high-priced winter 
eggs, fancy table poultry, egg-bred 
and show fowls. Successful poultry- 
men tell how they do it. Pictures of 
paying poultry farms, record layers, 
show winners. Send $1 for 3 years. 
Brings profit to Others; why not you? 


$3.00 












MAKE HENS LAY 
OR MONEY BACK 


Give WACKER’S B. T. G. F. TABLETS in the 


water. Others do it; so can you. These tablets will 
produce results or your money back. 1 box (600 








tablets) $1. 3 boxes $2.25. Sold-No-Where-Else, | Poultry Herald, _— Dept. J, _—St. Paul, Minn, 
Wacker Remedy Co., Box 157-6, Camden, N.J. 
FREE 27%" 
CHICKS--BLOOD- TESTED Poultry oper 
Diarrhea and Tube eee by Sts eV ete io. on Rocks. Reds, eséhorns 


arian. First and largest Hatchery in Illinois 
to do this. 7000 tested under I11. University 
supervision and culled for high egg production. 14 
leading varieties. Reasonable prices. Full Free Live 
Arrival. Free Catalog. 


LING’S HATCHERY, Bor G, Oneida, Miinois 


PURE BRED CHICKS 


Best paying varieties. From inspected, high 
egg-bred flocks. orns— Minoreas—An- 
conas—Plymouth Rocks—W yandottes—R. I. Rede— 

— ye _— Giants. Indian Runner and 


Paste this on postal or letter, state breed you raise, 
sign full name and address. We'll send FREE copy 
of Plymouth Rock Monthly, Rhode Island Red 
Journal or Leghorn World with breed book offer. 
Poultry Breeders Pub. Co., Dept. 47, Waverly, la. 


FREEBORN QUALITY CHICKS 


One million hardy, northern bred quality chicks 
for 1926. Largest all electric hatchery in the world. 
Fifteen leading varieties Let us explain why Free- 
born chicks are best. Our catalog is worthwhile and 















Pekin ck om Cus nies. Fine | free. Get yours today. Postcard will do 
illustrate r tale a Writs toda PEN VAL- | * 
Pg ep Ae el ee A EAL | Albert Lea Hatchery. Desk 8, Albert Les. Mion 








poe poe ly 
and turkeys. Pure-bred, 
d most profitable. 


C2 64 BREED 






We ship C ©. D. pre high quality, hardy an 

100% live delivery of me RU *{¢ Sheparne’ ote hse you pet iy gee. 7 Fowls,eggs, incubators, brooders; lowest 
BRED-TO-LAY flocks, guaranteed. Popular breeds. Moderate oy rices. A *s great plant, Atit33 yrs, 
A posteard brings big free catalog. Write today. ne new | page book and catalog free, 


SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, Box S, SILVER LAKE, INDIANA R.F .Neubert Co., Box 626, Mankato, Mioa, 
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H. H. JOHNSON 
“The Incubator Man”’ 


wt 


Are you dependent upon the whims of 
setting hens—Do you start your hatches 
when you want them or when your hens 
want them? You can put a hen on the 
nest but she has her own notions as to 
whether she stays there. If one could 
figure the cost of hatching chicks with 
hens, I am sure more people would use 
Old Trusty. Old Trusty never needs to 

' be coaxed, it is always ready for business 
and one Old Trusty does the work of 
15 to 18 hens. 


Fluffy, Bright-Eyed Chicks 
Every Time 


There’s always one thing sure about 
Old Trusty—bright-eved, fluffy, healthy 
chicks with every hatch. Old Trusty 
hatches every hatchable egg. No guessing 
about it—just hatches, that’s all. 

Old Trusty construction is the reason 
why. Pure copper, hot water heating sys- 
tem, scientifically designed, clear Cali- 
fornia Redwood case. Covered with in- 
sulation material and covered again on 
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Old Trusty is built in F 
four handy home sizes. 


ter or warehouse at 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


all sides, top and bottom, with galvan- 
ized metal. Easy to understand, easy 
to operate, easy sliding trays, heat auto- 
matically regulated, big fuel tank which 
requires less attention—all these things 
mean conveniences and certainty in Old 
Trusty hatches. 


Send For Our New 
FREE Catalog 


Our Latest Old Trusty Catalog is a Winnep| } 

It’s a home-made catalog printed with- ; 
out any frills but it’s crammed full of' 
facts and suggestions that will increase_& 


your poultry yard profits. Here are just a 
few of the headings you will find in it: 
Good Chicks and how to raise them; 
Bigger Hatches at Lower Cost; Selecting 
the right size incubator; How to select 
eggs for hatching; Feeding young chicks; 
Getting most money from your hens; 
Preserving eggs; Why women are success- 
ful poultry raisers; A $19.80 incubator 
that hatches $20.55 worth of chicks in 
one hatch. 


M.M. JOHNSON COMPANY, Clay Center, Neb. 


Station KMMJ 


Our new radio broad- 
casting station KMMJ 
will soon be on the air. 
Write for opening date 
announcement and 
program. 


ick ee from 
actory at Clay Cen- 
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‘ Let Me Answer This Question in Our New Catalog FREE! 


Write today for your copy of this book. 
Get new ideas on hatching chicks at low- 
est cost. Save money and make money 
besides saving yourself a lot of time and 
work too. Mail the coupon or a postal 
TODAY. Sincerely, 

H. H. Johnson, “Incubator Man.” 













Give Your Chicks A Chance 


Just what you need to take care of a flock of 
chicks. Saves work—worry—saves chicks, too. 
Saving just a few chicks more than pays for an 
Old Trusty Metal Brooder Hen. Simple, eco- 
nomical, dependable. Prices in our catalog. 
Send for a copy today. 
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ULTRA-VIOLET LIGHT FOR HENS 
All eggs from hens which are lighted 


ten minutes daily with ultra-violet 


light while in the breeding pen, hatch 
better and produce stronger chicks, ac- 
cording to recent experiments at the 


Wisconsin college of agriculture. 

Of two pens of birds, one lighted for 
ten minutes with ultra-violet hght each 
day and the other unlighted, twelve 
birds in the lighted pen laid 173 eggs in 
one month while the twelve birds in the 
unlighted pen laid seventy-three eggs. 
Along with this astounding egg produc- 
tion there was noted a marked improve- 
ment in hatchability in the lighted pen. 
The first five hatches of the lighted pen 
incubated 62.8 percent while the first 
five hatches of the unlighted pen incu- 
bated only 28.5 percent. 

These results present the interesting 
discoveries which were made by J. G. 
Halpin, head of the poultry department 
at the Wisc “gig colle ge of agriculture, 
together with O. Johnson of the poul- 
try department, et E. B. Hart and H. 
Steenbock of the agricultural chemistry 
department. The work destined to 
have a far-reaching influence upon the 
poultry industry, for it explains one rea- 
son for poor hatchability and offers a 
cheap and effective remedy for the diffi- 
culties. 

The ultra-violet light machine 
was used in this experiment is the same 
machine which was used to make the 
important discovery concerning a proper 
ration for baby chicks. After fifteen 
years of research work, Halpin gave to 
the poultry world the new Wisconsin 
ration this past spring which was fed 
widely with universal success. 

Basing this recent experiment upon 
observations made in the ehick experi- 
ment, Halpin believed that ultra-violet 
light might have an influence upon the 
hatchability of eggs if —— hens 
were lighted. Accordingly, five pens of 
birds were placed on experiment and 
were fed a practical farmer’s ration with 
a diversity of grains including 20 pounds 


is 


which 


ground corn, 10 pounds wheat bran, 10 
pounds wheat middlings, 10 pounds 
gluten feed, 5 pounds ground oats, 3 

1 


pounds oilmeal, 3 pounds pearl grit, 
pound salt and 10 pounds beef scrap. 

Plenty of wholesome buttermilk was 
given the birds. Pen I was given ten 
minutes of ultra-violet light each day; 
Pen II was not lighted; Pen III was fed 
five percent of pork liver in addition; 
in Pen IV the male was radiated and 
Pen V was placed out of doors in a 
brooder house with the windows open 
whenever the weather would permit. 
There were twelve birds in each pen and 
they responded in accordance with the 
treatment they received. 

After three months of experimental 
work in which the results checked more 
closely than any experimental work at 
the Wisconsin station had ever checked 
according to Johnson, a switch was made 
in the experiment to note the influence 
of ultra-violet light on hens which were 
down with leg weakness. 

Pen IV, in which only the male had 
been radiated, was given ten minutes of 
radiation each day and Pen III was 


SUCCESSFUL 
given five percent of codliver oil in ad- 
dition to the regular ration. The birds 
in Pen IV immediately doubled and soon 
trebled their past egg production and 
their hatchability incre: Ra to such an 
extent that 50 percent of the eggs in the 
very first hatch after the light had been 
applied, incubated. 

Codliver oil also showed some bene- 
ficial effect but the egg production never 
reached a point far above any previous 
pen production and the hatchability did 
not improve until the third hatch follow- 
ing the addition of codliver oil. Cod- 
liver oil may have benefits greater than 
those shown in this experiment if the 
hens are not allowed to reach a totally 
run-down condition, Johnson believes. 

Artificial light will perhaps always be 
used to lengthen the hours of the winter 
day, so that average hens can consume 
enough feed to last them during the long 
winter nights. However, hens with large 
digestive capacity will undoubtedly re- 
spond as well to the application of ultra- 
violet light alone as they would to the 
application of both artificial and ultra- 
violet light. 

Another important value which may 
be placed on the work is that of im- 
proved shell texture. Every poultryman 
has observed that eggs which have been 
produced during the winter, especially 
along towards spring, are very thin- 
shelled. Frequently farmers write to the 
experiment station telling that they are 
feeding their hens plenty of oystershell 
but that their birds persist in laying 
soft-shelled eggs. This 1s due to the lack 
of vitamins necessary for proper mineral 
assimilation. Any poultryman can forti- 
fy his daily egg production by giving 
the birds ultra-violet light during the 
winter months. 


Overcomes Soft Shells 


Commercial poultrymen who are pro- 
ducing large numbers of market eggs, 
frequently have difficulty in shipping 
them along in January or February be- 
cause of the thin-shelled tendency. This 
can be entirely eliminated thru the use 
of ultra-violet light. 

Since the application of 
light results in increased egg production, 
improved hatchability and better shell 
texture, its application will undoubtedly 
be widespread within a period of years. 
It has been known that eggs with good 
shell texture hatch better than do those 
which are thin shelled or those which 
have patchy shells, hence hatchability is 
also improved from this standpoint. 

When one considers the experiment 
from every angle and considers that. it 
has evolved a cheap, practical system of 
guaranteeing hatchability along with 
good egg production and strong-shelled 
eggs, one begins to realize the vast im- 
portance of the discovery. 

This ultra-violet light machine is be- 
ing manufactured at present to sell for 
about $100 and is being manufactured in 





ultra-violet 


a form suitable to run on a trolley thru 
the poultry house, lighting the pens in 
rapid succession —O. A. H., Wis. 


Sources of Animal Protein for Laying 
Hens. Kentucky bulletin No. 260, Ken- 
tucky experiment station, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 





Feeding For Egg Production is circular 
No. 111 of the Missouri college of agricul- 
ture, Columbia, Mo. 
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Yes, 
a week, 
do it. 


if you want to make $100 
this is your chance to 
Without any training 
or experience, you can imme- 
diately begin to make money 
—without investment, you can 


establish yourself in a _ big, jl 
profitable business. You can 

make at least $50 a week in 

spare time. You can have hundreds of cus- 
tomers, an automobile of your own and tre- 


mendous profits. 


$750—One Month’s Profit 


It makes no difference what you are doing 


now, nor how much you are making; how old 
you are, or whether you are a man or woman. 
Our proposition is so simple, so easy, 80 


square and so clean cut that you are bound to 


succeed. H. T. Pearl, of Oklahoma, made $750 
one month. R. L. Marshall, of New Jersey, 
cleared $80 in five hours. Jacob rue of 
Conn., made $13 hisfirstafternoon, ©. V a 
of Ohio, made $125 one week. Mrs. K. R. 
Roof, of S. Carolina, made $50 the first week 
in her spare time. Eugene Ducat, of Illinois, 
cleared $45 the first two days. You can do 


as well as any of these people. 


Amazing Profits Without 
Investment 


We are the originators and manufacturers 
of ZANOL Products—Delicious Food Products 
that are needed in every home—Toilet Prepa- 
rations, Household and Laundry Neces- 
sities. Wesell millions of products every year 
direct from factory to consumer, By this means 
we give greater values, fresher goods and 
lower prices than could be secured in stores, 
We have thousands of customers in every sec 


Soaps, 














tidn of the United States. And now we want 
a Representative in your territory through 
whom our customers can send us their orders. 
Never before have you been offered such a 
proposition as this. You can’t fail, Men and 
women who were formerly salesmen, book- 
keepers, farmers, merchants, skilled and un- 
skilled workmen, teachers, preachers—people 
from all ilks of life 
have found it an easy 
matter to make a big 
success as ZANOL 

Represe ntatives. 
Send No Money 
Just send me your 
name and I will tell 
AUTO FREE! you how to get started. 
We offer to provide I will give you all the 
a car without any facts. You do not need 
expense to you to risk a px nny You 
whatever. Mail the do not need to agree to 
coupon for details do anything 10r pay 
of this Iiberal anything. You owe it 
plan that will give to yourself to find out 
you this automo about this great propo 
bile free and from sition before it is too 
$10 to $20 a day late. So write now. Just 
in cash. put your name and ad 
dress on the couponand 
mail it to me at once. 











THE AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., 
Dept. 5014, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
© A. P. Co. 





Albert Mills, Pres., American Products Co., | 
Dept. 5014, Cincinnati, Ohio. | 

Please send me, without cost or obligation 

comp ylete details of your new plan by means 


which I can make from $50 to $100 

































PROFIT IN EARLY BROILERS 


Willard Boyer, eastern Ohio, secured 
splendid results last year from growing 
early chicks to sell as Easter broilers. 
Previously he had had some very success- 
ful experience with early chicks, so this 
was no experiment with him. 

In starting the Easter broilers, he se- 
cured day-old chicks on the first day of 
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it easy to do 
2ood sawing 


OU make good 

sawing easy for 
yourself—or hard 
—when you buy 
your saw. For if 
your saw hacks, | 
chatters, or binds, | 
easy sawing is im- 





possible. 
For easy sawing you musthave | 
smooth, fast, true, cutting. é 


The kind of cutting the Disston® 
Saw has been doing for eighty- 
five years. Henry Disston, train- 
inghisown workmen, developing 
his own steel, made the first saws 
to make sawing easy. 


The easy -cutting Disston is 
“The Saw Most Carpenters Use.” 
The art of the Disston saw-maker 
balances that keen Disston Steel 
blade for fast and easy work. 


The harder the work — and 
there's plenty of that on the farm 
—the more necessary agood saw 
becomes. Ask your own dealer 
about how the Disston Saw cuts. 


Henry Disston « Sons, Inc. 


Puapecpnia, U.S. A. 


Send for the Dis- 
ston Saw, Tool and 
File Book, free to 
farmers. Full of 
help and informa- 
tion about hand, 
cross-cut, and other 
sawe andtools Dis- 
ston makes for far- 
mere use, gy 






































| whole bunch and still left $97 clear, 


Feb . These were put into a brooder 
house of standard type equipped with a 
hard coal burner. Previously the burner 
had beén regulated and everything put 


into readiness. 


The chicks were started on milk which 


was continued as a part of the feed until 


the end of the feeding period. Durin 
the first week the chicks received roll 
oats. The second and third a commercial 
chick feed was added to the rolled oats 
using two parts of it to one of the rolled 
oats. Beginning with the fourth and con- 
tinuing thru the sixth, the commercial 
chick feed and the rolled oats were gradu- 
ally replaced by a mixture of cracked corn 
two parts; cracked wheat, one part and 
rolled oats, one part. After the sixth week 
and until the time of selling the chicks, he 
dropped the rolled oats and fed cracked 
corn and cracked wheat in the ratio of 
three of the corn to one of wheat. 

These chicks received a mash feed also. 
This consisted of bran the first week. 
Then a change was made to a mixture of 
middlings and bran each one part. This 
was continued to the end of the period 
except for the fact that 10 percent of meat- 
scrap was added after the fifth week. All 
changes in the feed were made slowly in 
—_ to accustom the chicks to the new 
_ A great deal of care was used in teach- 
ing the young chicks to eat. At first the 
rolled oats were put on plates. After about 
four days they had learned to eat suffi- 
ciently well so that thereafter the grain 
was fed in the litter. Feeding the scratch 
grain in the litter was practiced in order 
to induce the chicks to take exercise. The 
scratch feed was given five times per day 
for the first ten days. Thereafter it was 
fed three times each day. 

The mash was always fed dry. At first 
it was placed in shallow pans. Beginning 
with the second week, the mash was kept 
before them in a self-feeder. In addition 
to the scratch feed and the mash, the 
painstaking feeder saw to it that there was 
always sand on the floor to furnish grit. 

Owing to the fact that these chicks were 
hatched while the winter was still on, it 
was — to supply them with 
aay feed. To meet this situation, cod- 

iver oil was used to prevent leg weak- 
ness and other troubles. This was secured 
in a commercial form from a local dru 
store. Two pounds of it were used wit 
each 100 pounds of mash. In preparing it 
for use, the codliver oil was first mixed 
with enough mash to make it crumbly. 
Then this mixture was stirred with enough 
of the mash to make 100 pounds. The use 
of this laxative was started when the 
chicks were ten days of age and continued 
thru the feeding period. ‘The chicks came 
thru to market day without leg weakness 
or trouble of any sort. 

These chicks made money when mar- 
keted during the week preceding Easter. 
Out of the 300 that had been purchased, 
287 were carried thru to the end. Some 
of the young pullets looked so well they 
were retained for the farm flock. When 
the net results were checked up, it was 
found that the 237 sold had paid for the 
first cost of the whole bunch, which was 
fifteen cents apiece. They had sold-for 
enough to pay for all the feed used for the 
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Hatch ’em and Raise 'em 
with the 




















Many farmers are making more clear and 
getting it quicker from ieitepaliadiane 
product. Because of the nice profit and quick 


WE PAY 
FREIGHT 
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Popular Sizes: 100, 150, 200 and 300-Egg 
a mex ine tema A to operate. 
experience n . Complete instructions 
with each machine. Tho of Sure Hatch 
into new hands every year, and old customers 
more Ave etna like the Sure Hatch. 
a ditin  Oely tea chaeks nnd Laie anon 
in money. 
Coal and oil ing brooders. Eastern Southern 

trade promptly from Chicago, “— 

Send for Our Free Catalog 

SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
Boz 22 Fremont, Neb. 


Your Chickens 


Pe 
Have to Have It! 


Give them 
Pilot Brand 
Crushed 
Oyster Shell 
Flake—a 
builder of 
bone—a 
producer of 
more and 
harder 
shelled eggs 




















OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORP. 
Security Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 




















BOWERS Colony Brooder 
V Save*5 to*8—Factory Prices\ 
This brooder raises more and better chicks atlow- 
est cost. Stove is sturdy, safe, air-tight, self- 
regulating—best in world to hold fire. Burns soft 
coal better than any other brooder. Also burns 
| hard coal, wood, ete. Automatic regulator main- 
\ tains uniform heat night and day. Canopy spreads 
heat evenly over chicks, gives pure air. 
500 1000 chick sizes. Backed 
by 8 years’ success. Guaranteed. 
<< paid E. of Rockies. 
vepipe outfit sent FREE 
with brooder. Lowest pri 
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Ohio Accredited. 
HICKS WITH PEP tors 


ers. Free range flocks. 100% Live Delivery 

Guaranteed. Thirteen breeds. Catalog free. 
HOLGATE CHICK HATCHERY, 

x W, Holgate, Ohio 














7 years’ reputation, accredited 
flocks, heavy laying strains of best 
type and color. 13 varieties priced to 
please. Live arrival guaranteed. 
INFORMATIVE CATALOG FREE. 
Superior Poultry Co.,B-827, Windsor,Mo. 


CKS $129 Per 100 


CHI rs 


Balance few days before shipping. Our low pri 
causing a sensation. 12 kinds. Aceredited. Catalog Free. 
Colonial Poultry Ferme Geox 922, Pleasant Hill, Mo, 


BUY 
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This plan of selling the chicks as broilers 
enabled double use to be made of the 
brooder and brooder house. For no sooner 
had this early bunch been removed than 
the house was cleaned and disinfected and 
another 300 day-old chicks was put in. 
From these another nice lot was grown, 
the roosters being sold as broilers and the 
~—. hing retained for the farm.— 
nd. 


THE CHICKENS HAVE KEPT THE 

FARM GOING 

Continued from Page 82 

laying flock in winter. In their use the 
practical turn of mind is manifested 
again. Rice explained, “I turn the lights 
on at eight o’clock in the evening and off 
at nine. One hour is a sufficient ooh of 
time for the hens to eat enough to fill their 
crops and get back to the roosts. To leave 
the lights on for more than an hour, would 
merely be wasting electricity.” 

The young chickens are put in clean 
buildings on clean ground and are given 
good, growing rations. They are started 
on rolled oats and commercial buttermilk 
or milk that has been carefully soured at 
home. Some commercial chick feed and 
rolled oats are added the second week. By 
the fourth to sixth week, Rice has them 
on cracked corn, two parts; cracked 
wheat, one part, and rolled oats, one part. 
F ollowing the seventh week he uses 
cracked corn, three parts and whole wheat 
one part. During this period he feeds a 
mash also. The first week this consists of 
bran alone. From the second to the fourth 
week the mash consists of bran, two parts; 
middlings, one part and corumed! one 
part. After the fifth week he increases the 
cornmeal and adds tankage or meatscrap. 
This final mash consists of cornmeal, four 
parts; bran, three parts; middlings, two 
parts and tankage or meatscrap one part. 

The feed for the young chicks develops 
them rather rapidly. The cockerels are 
sold when they reach the weight of one 
and one-half pounds. In this item he again 
receives & premium from the produce man 
because he is able to sell in larger numbers 
and because the produce man knows the 
stock will be in good condition for market. 

The hens on thig farm averaged 150 eggs 
during the past year. This is considerably 
above the estimated average for commer- 
cial flocks. Good stock, good feed and 

good management have accomplished 
Sis record. 


KEEP TAB ON THE FLOCK 


In Poweshiek county, Iowa, last year, 
twenty-three state record flocks made an 
average production of 109 eggs per hen. 
The average feed cost per hen was $1.45 
for the year and the average net income 
per bird was $2.23. These are the prin- 
cipal figures brought out by the year’s 

rt. 

The above figures are cited for one par- 
ticular reason—to emphasize the desira- 
bility and advantage that lies in keeping 
accurate records on the farm poultry so 
that one may know at the end of the year 
what has been the net income from the 
flock. And sometimes one has the un- 
pleasant experience of finding that the 
final figures show the net income to be a 
minus quantity. 

When the totals have been added at the 
close of the year, the figures may throw 
a strong light on the poultry subject and 
they may point out some glaring features 
of mismanagement. 

If the cost of feed per dozen eggs pro- 
duced has been too high, was it due to a 
faulty or ill-balanced ration, or were there 
too many loafers in the flock that should 
have been culled out some time before, or 
was the henhouse drafty so that in cold 
weather the birds became roupy and fell 
into a laying slump? Or, the reason might 
bé any one of a dozen others.—W. C. M., 
Iowa. 
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KeepChicks Healthy 


MAKE THEM GROW FASTER — LAY EARLIER 
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Lets Ulira Violet t RaysThru 


Weather-proof—Transparent—Unbreakable 


1-8 COST of GLASS 


How Ultra-Violet Rays Develop 
Chicks 1-3 Faster Tree gro thee 


energizing, tissue bui 
ing rays of the sun. Chicks under gtass get practically none 
these rays: they won’t pass h glass— and chicks 
out in the weather are LEX-O to 
fae your chicks ander FL! 
terial sorts out the sun’s ad © as hw strike the surface, 


The ultra-violet raze pee in concentrated 
form; your chicks beconse fall of allot Bepy pte oo weete, 
and nd % —y But FLEX 


= 8 fall benefit of the li btcorting res = 
rated Pras \; your 


rotection. One ‘ thogsande of catia 
Splendid success with F lass.’ 

What this New Wonder Material Is 
Piez-0-Glese is a strong, durable cloth base sheeting coated 
with a new "fe discover reparation making a transparent 
ee or glass at \prep cost, yet better as it lets the 
health Ultra-Violet rays of the sun thra (glass 
and holds ene better. Absolutely — , air-tight 


unbreakable. Keeps out cold, rain and storm. Admits 
only warm 'Gitrucca sunlight. Easily i installed. Just cut with 
shears and tack on. 


HOT BEDS—RAISE ——— a 
MCKER Because Flex- , wor, 

O-Glass admits concentrated 
Ultra- Violet rays, makes 
plants grow much faster and 
stro: r 





because it passe 
scatters light exactly as wanted and does not chill as glass 
does, yet costs only 4 as much and far easier ins’ 
Also used in factery, office and school windows to diffuse 


sunglare. Actually makes room lighter. 


FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. COMPANY, Dept. 123 
1451 N. CICERO AVENU CAGO, ILLINOIS 





WITH NEW WONDER 


Flex-0-Glass 


SCRATCH SHED 


Makes hens lay all winter. Build this scratch shed 
for your hens quickly and cheaply. Give poultry the 


soft sunlight ful! of Ultra-Violet rays indoors during 
winter months that they must have to produce eggs. 
(Glass stops these rays.) Keeps hens comfortable and 


healthy in all kinds of weather. Sunlight is the only 
heat and health producer nature offers. Why not use 
it? let your hens scratch and feed in comfort 
and they will lay the eggs. This new scratch shed 
will pay for itself in a short Lamas. Makes ideal sun- 
room for early hatched chicks. 


ALSO USED TO ENCLOSE PORCHES 
Use Flex-0-Glass at Our Risk 


Order your supply today. Use it 10 days. If then youdo 
not find results r than if glass were used or if you 
are not more than satisfied send it back and we will 

your money without question. Isn't that fair? 


PRICES-—-All Postage Prepaid 
Per yd. 35}4 inches wide—1 yd, GOc; 5 yds. at 40cz 
— oe at 35¢; 25 yds. at 33c; 100 yds. or more 

yard. Quantity prices F.O.B. on request, 


SPECIAL Frco"Giase seis ince wide poses 
$S Offer 


id(135 sq.ft.) Covers scratch shed 
x 15 ft., (ene h for 200 chicks. 
Order today, you take no risk. 
or your money refunded. 


action guarant: 
8c per yard outside U.S. 
Free book with every order, —— instructions and 
information on poul Don’t 
lose our address. direct from factory today, 
aan? MAIL THIS COUPON ee 2 
Fiex-O-Giass Mfg. Co., Dept.123 
a 14651 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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e Find enclosed $ for which send MeE........0008 8 
' yards of Flex -O- Glass oi in. wide, by prepaid ' 
| Red atler t. Itis understood that if I am not = ' 
' A Ft it for —— I may return it and g 
g you will ' 
g Name a 
+ ’ 
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New Discovery 
Makes Hens Lay 


New Tablets Crushed in Drinking Water 
Act Directly On Egg-Laying Organs 
With Amazing Results. 

ductive and “‘cash in”’ 


1h 8 
or) on fall and winter 


eggs at high prices. Every 
hen or pullet generates hun- 
dreds of ‘“‘embryo” eggs, but 
in many cases these eggs re- 
main undeveloped. Imperi 

°gez Maker—as this remark- 
able new treatment is known—in addition to valuable 
tonic elements, contains special ingredients, which act 
directly on the hens’ vital organs,—often in a day’s 
time. Used daily in the fowls’ drinking =e, , phese 
tablets soon rid your flock of expensive “loafer: 

This is your opportunity to turn your pone flock 
into layers without delay or risking a cent. Just send 
roe name and address to Imperial Laboratories, 

905 Coca Cola Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. and they 
will send you a regular full size $2.00 a Ege 
(season's supply for average flock), of Imperial 
Maker for only one dollar on 10 days free trial. 

Use these new tablets as directed with the distinct 
understanding that if at the end of ten days your egg 
production has not materially increased—often 
doubled or trebled—Even this special price will be 
cheerfully refunded. As this is a special introductory 
offer ar and fully guaranteed, you should write today. 


BROODERS 


Wickless burner, hot blue 
flame. Nosmoke. Nosoot. 
Nocoal orashestocarry. 
Youstart it and then you 
forget about it. BUY 
ON INSTALLMENT 
‘ PLAN if you want to. 
FREE catalog explains all. Write for it today. 
INTER-STATE SALES CO. 300 Ash St., Tipton, Ind. 


BABY CHICK OHIC ACCREDITED 


THEY COST NO MORE 
Our chicks are from legbanded stock selected 
by experts trained and approved by Poultry 
Department, Ohio State University. 
WRITE FOR OUR BIG CATALOG. 
Tells about our pedigreed ms Ba and special pens. 
rite tod 





You can nowrender 
your entire flock pro- 








No to Comp 











FORHATCHING, Pine 1020 Catalog Free, 
MAPLESIDE POULTRY FARMS, Dox E., LINCOLN, ILLINOIS 


steel nests cost less 


sanitary 
than wood rast a lifetime. The increased egg 
yield wil pay for them in a short time, 
KNUDSON. Cotes, galvanized steel nests, are 
endorsed by successful poultrymen the nation over. 
FREE. Simply send name for catalog and full in- 
formation with special offer. The 20 per cent re- 
duction more than makes Knudson nests a poultry 
house necessitv 
Also coops, fountains, feeders and other try 
equipment. A postcard willdo. Write jay. 
SEAMAN-SCHUSKE METAL WORKS CO. 
Dept. 507, St. Joseph, Mo. 





1000*: POULTRY 


Why be satisfied with az... or less than — 
the profits your flocks can produce? In fifteen 
minutes a day,we cap teach you to get as MANY 
eges in winter as in opring cut feed bills; keep 
fowls healthy; turn and mistakes into 
DOLLAR ge? oonrte, repared by twent 
famous experte. tried, sure, GUARA! 
TEED methods thee’ quick! double — usually 
TRIPLE — the average poultry raiser’s profits. 
cnaeenade enthusiastic about our wor EE 
book, “How To Raise Poultry for Profit” tells 
pe oy Be sure to write for your copy 


today. 
NATIONAL POULTRY INSTITUTE, Dept.500, Washington, D.C. 


American Poultry Journal 


Oldest, Largest and Best 
3 MONTHS FREE 








ay) } One. TWO or FIVE year subscriptions re- 
before s Dee, Sist ty - be en aaned, te to a 
e Jan ue, an 

Roe pR—-- A+ ear will be ‘nelied 

= EE. der today and get t them 
1 Year 75c. Y $1 5 Years $2.00 
erages pages issue, Tells how to feed, house 
on 4 breed: bo to scours bigh ome exe pr roduction; how to hatch 
rear poultry successfully months trial subscription 25c. 
Soa ero Poultry Journal, 523 Ptymouth Ct., Chicago 










, GRAND CHAMPION yy | panier 
Contest. Trapnested and t 
for many years. It is the bt. produced 
from your flock that make your profits, 
fhy continue to Waste time a and teed 
iM ONE Y' = A. rior layers, whoa, these y be ha 
“a st. BAD CHICKS AND. ces 





Also utility Stock 
WOLF HATCHING & BREEDING CO., Box 13. GIBSONBURG, OHIO 


| Or. Ga ae weltleeaminins 


All 1 1 Nustrations; f getting win eggs, 
and oe. £9 fe Fall Egg feoner’” Bend 25 poo he 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Dept.2 indianapolis,ind. 












io n Blood. Heavy Layers. Large, 
ery Blood tested for White te Diarrhoea. 
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catalog in colors sent F "REE. 


’s Poultry Farm, Box 81 
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You can SAVE a fot of 

Money this YEAR : 
if you will send for my new big CUT PRICE CATALOG. Don’tbuyarodof f/# 
fence, barb wire, gates, posts, roofing and paint until you get this money- 
saving book. I'VE CUT PRICES to the bone on my 150 styles of DOUBLE GALVANIZED 
Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fences—Farm, Drive and Walk Gates; on Steel Fence Posts, Corner Posts, 
and Gate Posts—Barb Wire, Smooth Wire, Grape Wire—Roofing and Paints. Catalog shows a bigger 
variety than you'll find in a dozen stores and at prices that save you fully one-third or more. Send for 
this catalog today — compare my quality and NEW CUT PRICES with what you have to pay else- 
where — you'll SAVE big MONEY. 


Jim Brown PAYS the Freight 


The new low prices in my catalog are delivered prices. I pay the freight right to 
your freight station. You know when you look in my catalog exactly what your 
goods are going to cost laid down at your freight station. You’ve no extras to pay. 


You'll find a big difference in price and a tremendous difference in gaality—for instance—my fence is 
made of Basic Open Hearth Steel Wire and all double galvanized by the famous Brown process which 
puts on twice the usual amount of galvanizing. That’s why it don’t rust out — why it lasts 

two or three times longer than ordinary fence. My Gates have Carbon Steel one piece frames 

—last a lifetime. My Steel Posts are bigger, heavier and much stronger; my Barb Wire 

and Smooth Wire is the best ever; my Roofing is asphalt Roofing with wool felt base — 

not coal tar and paper; my WEARBEST paint with its big percentage of Pure White 

Lead and Pure Linseed Oil is all that its name implies. Just read these letters: 





“I received my roofing in good condi-| “The 140 rods of fence you shipped me | “Yours is the heaviest paint I 
tion. I feel that I saved at least $1 on| seven years ago 1s as nice and bright to-| have ever used. It covers bet? 
each roll by ordering from you and if I| day, with no sign of rust on it. I put up| ter and it goes farther. And 
ever need any more roofing I sure will| another make of fence about the same| my neighbors say it is the 
send you my order for I know I would| time I did yours, and it is very nearly| whitest paint they ever saw. 
get the worth of my money. I certainly| ruined by rust. The Brown Fence is by| You saved me $1.30 a gal- 


” 


will recomme: ‘our roofing to all my| far.the best fence put up in this — lon.”” Harry Thomas, 
friends.”” A. B. Ingram, Eton, Ga. John Bruce, Cauthron, Ark. Athenia, N. J. 


Fill Out and MailCoupon Now! 


Everything made in the Brown factories is so unusually high quality that it 
always gives the best of satisfaction as expressed in the letters above. Be- 
sides you take no risk in buying from Jim Brown—my unqualified guarantee 
makes you safe. You have nothing to risk but lots to gain when you buy 
from Brown. I ship promptly from my 3 big factories at Cleveland, Ohio, 
Memphis, Tenn., and Adrian, Mich., also shipping points at Kansas City, 

Mo., and Davenport, Iowa. Fill out and mail coupon today and get 

my latest New Cut Price Money-Saving Book before you buy. 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Dept. 2211 Cleveland, Ohio "rnin 


——— 
UU 
Meena ecient 
w 
i 




















WHEN BUYING BABY CHICKS 


HREE years ago an accident to one of 

our incubators made it necessary for us 
to buy some baby chicks or operate the col- 
ony brooder with one-third capacity. 
We made inquiry of several hatcheries 
and received the same reply from all of 
them—“sold out for your date, can supply 
chicks later.’”’ Then we chanced upon a 
small advertisement of a new hatchery 
listing chicks of our breed for sale the date 
we wanted them. We bought 250. 

They were placed with the chicks of 
our own hatching but were marked differ- 
ently. We noticed little difference until 
the pullets began maturing. Then we be- 
came aware of “brassy” feathers—they 
were of a white breed—and they did not 
seem to be of the egg type for which we 
had been breeding. Autumn came and 
they were slower than those of our breed- 
ing in starting laying. By spring we culled 
them all out and sent them to market. 

We then made some investigation con- 
cerning this hatchery. What we learned 
was that they were not particular about 
the flock the eggs came from, just so they 
were of the breed represented. They were 
selling baby chicks. No guarantee went 
with them. 

Since, we have bought many baby 
chicks, last year getting 1,200. We have 
been sew dg where they came from and 
have been well pleased with the pullets 
we have developed. There are several 
things the farmer should demand of the 
h that 
the eggs come from a healthy, well- fed and 
well-bred flock. One hatchery we know of 
has refused to buy eggs from any flock 
that is not blood test« a for white diarrhea 
and that is not fed a balanced ration. 
Also, the eggs must be from hens, not pul- 
lets. Buying from such a hatchery will 
mean satisfaction.—C. F., Mo. 








HARRY ELROD IS A “SCALES’’ 
FARMER 
Continued from page 5 


pounds of acid phosp hate, and a pound of 
salt always before them.’ 

Elrod has a 24-acre field that has been 
in alfalfa for four years. The hogs get 
their exercise in this field during the sum- 
mer. Then there is a large field of perma- 
nent pasture, a small lot behind the barn 
where soybeans and corn have been grown 
together for years, and in the cultivated 
fields, he uses a corn, wheat, clover rota- 
tion. Part of the corn goes into the two 
concrete “jugs” which stand guard over 
the silage store at one end of the barn. 
Each year, this farmer carefully picks out 
his seed corn. Nineteen hundred twenty- 
four was anything but a good season for 
seed corn, yet Elrod had picked out an 
unusual lot of seed corn early and had it 
hung up where it could dry out. 

For some years, Elrod has raised Michi- 
koff wheat in the rotation because he could 
always sell this wheat at a premium over 
market wheat. This year, when it ap- 
peared that people were getting well sup- 
plied with Michikoff, and because the new 
PurKoff wheat, originated at Purdue 
university seems to have even more prom- 
ise, he put out this variety. It is apparent 
all the way around that Elrod’s success is 
due to the fact that he studies local 
markets, then strives to put the plant- 
food which is the farm’s stock in trade, 
into high-class plant and animal products. 

Now Lawrence county is in a part of the 
country where those who would reap 
alfalfa must first sow ground limestone. 
In 1920, a 24-acre field was limed and then 
sown to alfalfa. Ever since then, this field 
has each season been the stamping ground 
for various and sundry pig clans; the mem- 
bers of ten broods wander hither and yon 
in search of the most toothsome bites. In 
addition to furnishing all the pasture for 
these sows and their two families a year, 
this 24-acre alfalfa field has averaged cut- 
ting 100 tons of hay per season, three cut- 


tings, up until 1924. During the past 
season, the same sows and their families 
were on the field but it was cut only twice, 
yielding 70 tons of alfalfa hay. 

Altho there is an unusually large amount 
of livestock kept on the Elrod farm, the 
clover in the three-year rotation goes back 
under the soil to keep up its supply of 
humus. Very seldom is it pastured and if 
it is taken off at all, it is not taken to the 
buildings, but rather to the orchard and 
used about the apple trees. 

When Elrod came into possession of this 
farm some fifteen years ago, it was 
encumbered with four acres of apparent 
thicket, which after the brush was cleaned 
away, turned out to be the remains of an 
old orchard. The weeds were cut, the 
brush was cleaned out, the pruning knife 
was used vigorously and the trees were 
sprayed. And in two or three years, the 
papers announced that Harry Elrod had 
won $300 in prizes at the state apple show. 
That which appeared to be a liability had 
proved in reality an asset. Everygne of us 
need to take a good look at our farms and 
see whether what we have considered 
liabilities may not really be our lost op- 
portunities. Many farmers are finding 
that that “old orchard” is a great apple 
factory when given half a chance. 

And. Elrod found those hard-boiled old 
a: so thankful for decent care that they 
returned the favor several fold. So muc 
so that he planted a block of eight acres. 
These are now ten years old and there is 
still some alfalfa in the field which was 
sown nine years ago. 

The trees are set 35 feet apart and the 
first year the field was in corn. The next 
year, it was limed and alfalfa sown. The 
alfalfa hay was used as mulch for the trees. 
‘The cheapest mulch there is,’”’ he assured 
me. » “Count the cost of your straw and 
the work of getting it on and you'll find it 
has cost you more than the cost of getting 
alfalfa started.” 

He works it this way. The first cutting 
is made and put in shocks. If it runs the 
gauntlet of spring rains, it is put into 
the barn, but if it gets "rained on, it is 
turned over to mulch the trees and the 
next crop is used as hay. And now that 
the trees have about monopolized the 
ground, all that grows in the orchard is 
used to mulch them and the weedy clover 
hay is also brought over as mulch. 

But before winter starts in, the rounds 
of all the trees are made and the mulch 
raked back three feet from the trunk. 
Mice find no sites here for their foraging 
camps. The owner not only runs the mice 
off, but should they return, they do so at 
their own peril for the day I was there he 
was making little shelters for these mice. 
The joker is that inside the shelter, in a 
little hollow made by a big auger, he was 
putting some oatmeal and strychnine, a 
meal which no mouse can pass up. 

A man W ho knows Lawrence county told 
me, ‘“‘Wherever there is a new idea to be 
gained, Elrod is there. If the swine breed- 
ers have a meeting, there you’ll find Elrod 
and if the horticultural society has a meet- 
ing, Elrod’s there. He is right out captur- 
ing new ideas that he can put to work on 
his farm.” 

And so it seemed. He had the first soy- 
bean attachment that a certain planter 
company made and he now plants soy- 
beans in all his corn. The Elrod’s used 
the first colony house brooder in the coun- 
try. Every animal and every plant on the 
farm represents pure breeding because the 
owner has found that this means effi- 
ciency. 

You find very few 
blessed with sheltering vines, flowering 
shrubs, and big trees. But tho Elrod hues 
to the line of efficiency and order with his 
livestock, he has not lost sight of the 
beautiful about the home. 


country homes 


Common Alfalfa Insects. Bulletin of 
o University of Minnesota, St.Paul, 
Inn, 
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You, Too, Can Have 


Money in Bank 
$5,000 Home 
2 Cars— 


Listen man: Do you want money? 
Do you want independence? Do 
you want a sure trade that pays 
$50 a week up? Do you want to 
travel and see the world? How 
would you like a good driving job? 
Ora place i in a repair shop? Or your 
cwn service, tireorbattery station? 


Big Special Offer 


Never Before Have I Made Such an Amazing offer 
I now make it ble for you to come to this 
Million Dollar Sweeney School Right Now. 


if you are mechanically inclined 
—if you are willing to work and make a little 
sacrifice for a few weeks you can ABSOLUTELY 
PROMISE YOURSELF to make your com 
come true. You don't need experience; you d 
need education. I og you in} REAL sHops— 
with tools, not ks. Here's a million dollar in- 
vestment to back my GUARANTES. Over sixty 
thousand men ip ali parts of the country will tell 
you what I say ts true. Over 20,000 of my men 
are in business for themselves. There’s only one 
Sweeney School—it's at Kansas City, Mo 

Here's a letter that shows what you can do 
$10,000 CASH says tt is true and genuine. Why 
man—I can show you 500 or a thousand letters 
just as good. YOU may not have to go broke to 
pay for your training But even if you do, what's 
the odds? See how well it paid Hawkins to go broke 











¥& J. 
I can esy is fT was broke when I left Kansas City 
x ..* only 25 cents over my ticket to Meridan; came here— 


went to work in the Dodge Service Station. Then in N. East 
Service Station—then opened up a service place of m Ra 
Now moved in ao larger oe—3¢ block square. ing 
six mechanics busy. Just uilt a nice home over $8000. Own 
my own car, and wife has en A... no one, have a 
7 fe . I can honestly 
say—it was Sweeney's wonderful ok, =, did it. Before 
I went to Sweeney's | worked in a dry 2 store - clerk — 
drawing one of top salaries, $22.50 9 week. Now the ex- 
oy of my t thoes kids in boarding school are onee than the 
22.50 a week I used to make. 
I am still with you in the sir at ht—using n eight tube 
s.. Western Electric amplifier. eae 3 Hawkins, eridan, 


MEN WANTED! 


Tf you are ag > day ay you will read this 
and f apswer If you are that kind 
you will N EVER BUCCE ED AT ANYTHING 
But if you have JUST ENOUGH determination 
to better yourself send a ard and do it now I 
will make you a SURPRIS SING OFFER for a Life 
Scholarship including a Free Radio Course. This 
offer may be the turn: point in your life. I dare 
you to investigate. 
There’s money in the — business. Over 15 mil- 
lion cars ¥.7 Hundreds of thousands of 
tractors. of battery stations, garages 
repair me oe tire shops. Thousands upon thous- 
ands of easy driving jobs on taxicabs, trucks, de- 
livery dai chauffeurs to wealthy private 
families. oe eee millions of dollars s 
NGC e EE AND THE 
the boy who holds 
the key to the whele situation. 


Get This FREE Book 


Just send me your pe ane I will send you a 
oe A~page big illustrated b . I have put into this 
ws y ty | a iifetime of mechanical experi- 
oa full of real pictures—shows how me- 
chanics do al] kinds of expert jobs. Lists the 
opportunities in the business. Tells just what to 
do—where to go—to make good. 
by step yA to be a skilled mechanic 
Answers ery question. Many a mother and 
father readit ng this book have been inspired to make 
sacrifices their sons out. Tells all about 
the world a weeney System—adopted by U.S 
IVT. during the war to intensively train soldier 
motor mechanics.Shows how, easy it will be for you 
to FIT YOURSELF for a real job, independence 
and prosperity. I will send this to you free—no 
cost, no obligation. Write for it today. No colored 
students accepted. Answer this NOW. Remember 
I am Making the most amazing offer in the 
history of this school. 















































































EGG YIELD GUARANTEED 
TO DOUBLE IN A WEEK 


Many things have been advertised to 
make hens lay, but W. B. Mack, the 
widely known poultry advisor, is the first 
to ever offer a premium for hens that 
won't lay satisfactorily after using his 
simple system. 

Mr. Mack, whose advice has been fol- 
lowed successfully by thousands, recent- 
ly made the following statement: “I be- 
heve that any poultry raiser can double 
or triple his egg yield within one week 
by following my simple system and add- 
ing certain elements to the feed or water. 
In fact I am so sure of it you can tell the 
public I will send full instructions and a 
packege of ingredients, usually sufficient to 
get at least 600 eggs, to anyone who will 
write me,’’ 

Poultry raisers who want many times more 
eggs need not send any money but merely 
name and address to W. B. Mack, 345 David- 
son building, Kansas Qity, Mo. Full instruc- 
tions and packago ef ingredients will be sent 
by return collect on delivery mail for only 
$1 and postage. If at the end of one week 
you are not getting at least twice as many 
eggs. or if not satisfied for any reason, Mr. 
Mack will not only return the purchase price 
on request, but will also pay you an extra 
quarter for your trouble. Mr. Mack is abso- 
lutely reliable, and his sincerity is proved by 
his offer to actually pay a premium to any- 
one who is not more than satisfied. 













Don’t buy a brooder until you get this cata- 
log and learn of the many superior features 

the New 1926 Sol-Hot Wickless Oil Burn- 
ing Brooder. None other on the market can 
compare with Sol-Hot. Free Folder tells why. 
Sol-Hot is made in sizes to meet require- 
ments of large and small poultrymen. Prices 
very attractive. Send for it NOW. 

H. M. SHEER COMPANY 

42 Hampshire St., Quincy, Illinois 














<> Wonderful new incubator hatches Na- 
; ture s way. Gives bigger, better hatches. 
Saves work, time, money. 16 famous pat- 
ented features make it nearly self-oper- 
ating. Only3minutesaday, Round like 
a hen’snest. Nocold corners, Fill lamp once 
to hatch. Built-m moisture attachment, com- 
plete circuit radiators mean moist, even heat 
always. Hinged top makes eggs easy to turn 
and ventiate. Shipped freight or express pre- 
id. New Book describes other money-savin: 
eatures and low CUT PRICES, <i 


R Poultry and 

Eggs Record 
Send name now for RADIO ROUND catalog and get Egg and 
Poultry Recordalso FREE, Prove to yourself that eggs and poul- 
try pay biggest farm profits, Less trouble than other crops. No 
gambling with speculators. Watch Radio Round make big poul 
try profits for you all year round. Write TODAY, 


Radio Round Incubator Co., 21 Lay St., Wayne, Neb. 








+ ’ : 4: 4 

$5.73 net profit each in 1 year 
l made by W. L. Mowen. Hardy, Vig- 
orous, Wonderful Winter layers. Large white eggs—top pricest 
265 - 331 Exg record atock. Official Egg Contest winners. Bare 
gains in CHICKS— STOCK—SUPPLIES. Free feed with chicks, 

Big discount now. Valuable catalog free. 
Kertin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 126Center Hall, Pa. 


[= ee Al 
PROFIT STRAINS 

ROCK BOTTOM PRI 
=\ From high grade flocks of recognized heavy 
laying ability, bred for high egg produc- 
tion. Leading varieties. Postpaid. Live 
delivery, Write for catalog and details how 
we insure chicks thru critica] period. 


ibe Hatchery, Box 243, Berne, ind, 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE HORSE 
SITUATION 
Continued from page 15 


their mail from a single post office in 
California, who operate horseless farms. 

There are many indications that the 
demand for horses will decrease more rap- 
idly in the future than in the past, and yet, 
while the number of horses was decreasin 
from 21,555,000 to 17,589,000, the deman 
was falling off so rapidly that the average 
price decreased from $100 to $63 in the 
same period. 

Nor should we forget that many farm- 
ers, like many business men, possess suffi- 
cient humanitarian feelings to make them 
refuse to keep dumb animals and make 
them work and suffer at tasks which un- 
feeling mechanical power can do cheaper, 
better, and much quicker. 

Another is the attitude of the younger 
generation. There are many tractors 
bought" largely at the instigation of the 
farm boy. Many fathers have opposed the 
purchase of the tractor and none was 
bought until they died or turned the 
management of the farm over to the son. 
The younger generation is more willing to 
adopt new methods, and even tho me- 
chanical power offered no other advantage 
than greater speed, the younger genera- 
tion would be likely to demand it anyhow, 
but its other advantages are very real and 
very valuable in the opinions of the vast 
majority of men who have had experience 
with it. It must be remembered that the 
tractor is comparatively new, and indi- 
vidual farmers have been compelled to 
work out systems of farm management 
adapted to the tractor as best they could, 
with practically no assistance from the 
department of agriculture or the state 
colleges except in care and operation. 

Another important point is that culti- 
vated crops represent about half our total 
crop acreage, and the progress thus far 
made in motorizing American agriculture 
has been accomplished with a type of 
tractor not suited for the cultivation of 
row crops. 

The general-purpose tractor, which will 
handle the work of planting and cultivat- 
ing as well as the other field jobs, however, 
is now a reality and many corn belt and 
cotton belt farms are already completely 
motorized as a result. This machine is 





displacing animals than had its predeces- 


certain to have a much greater effect in | 





sors. 

Nor should:the effect of higher horse 
prices on tractor sales be overlooked. 
With horses cheaper than for years, trac- 
tor factories are running night and day to 


and trucks, and this in turn would soon 
bring prices of horses down again, or at 
least prevent them from increasing very 
much. A study of this angle of the prob- 
lem alone would indicate that it will be 
practically impossible for horse prices to 
increase appreciably in the future unless 
the factories fail to turn out enough trac- 
tors and trucks to meet the demand. 
Raising horses has not paid for several 
years. The same amount of labor and feed 
devoted to cattle, hogs, poultry, or sheep 
paid much better than when devoted to 
|colts. It is safer to raise any other kind 


for food stuff, due to the world’s increasing 





population, and there is no substitute 
competing against other kinds of livestock, 
while we have the automobile, the motor 
| truck, the tractor, and electricity, all com- 
peting against animal power. 

In spite of the unsatisfactory returns 
from other livestock at different times, 
there is no record of any of them having 
sold so far below the cost of production as 
horses have for sometime past, and which, 
from many indications, they are likely to 
do for some time to come, 





of livestock than horses at present, since | 
there is sure to be an increasing demand | 


take care of the demand. An increase in | 
horse prices would help the sale of tractors | 
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Roup Quickly Checked 





Simply by Putting This in 
the Drinking Water 


Roup is a germ disease. It’s terribly con- 
tagious—once started, it often sweeps through 
the entire flock. 

Conkey’s Roup Remedy is the one doctor 
that never fails. 

It comes in the form of a powder; easily 
dissolves in water. Chickens doctor them- 
selves as they drink. 


Stopped Losses Next Day 

Wm. R. Massie, Mechanicville, N. Y. writes: 
“IT have had very good results with your 
Roup Remedy used in the water on incubator 
chicks. I oy losing them the next day. 
My neighbor had the same trouble and I 
ave him some with the same good results. 

always use it now in the drinking water.” 

Prices—Packages, 30c, 60c, $1.20; 1% Ib. 
can, $2.50; 5 Ib. can, $5.75; all postpaid. 


Conkey’s Canker Special 


Stops and reduces swelling of membranes 
in eyes and other places caused by colds or 
other roupy conditions. Prevents cankers. 

Eastern Prices—Packages, 50c; pint, $1.20; 
quart, $2.00; gallon, $7.00; all postpaid. 

Colorado and West—Packages, 60c; pint, 
$1.45; quart, $2.40; gallon, $8.00; postpaid. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with Con- 
key’s, don’t accept substitutes, as they may 
do actual harm. Send us your order, and we 
will ship C. O. D. postage prepaid. (209) 

Conkey’s Poultry Book will besentforonly 6cents 
stamps to pay postage. The G. E. Conkey Co., 
6633 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio 














BUY DIRECT FR 
AT WHOLESALE FACTORY PRICE 
WE PAY FREIGHT CHARGES 


XRAY Incubator 


DEPT 35JDES MOINES. |OW, 


Get 100% More Eggs? 


One bushel oats, wheat or rye makes three 
bushels of crisp, tempting green feed in the 


* SUCCESSFUL’’ 


Sectional All-Steel Grain Sprouter 
increases egg yield 100% — cuts feed cost 1-8. 
Makes chicks grow in double quick time. 
Steel throughout — fireproof — cannot warp, By 
shrink or swell. Write for booklet and 1926 offer, 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. > 
635 3rd Street Des Moines, ta. 


$950 f 155 E PROGRESSIVE 
= tor 8g INCUBATOR 
California Red Wood case—Double walls. 
Copper Hot Water Tank. Self regulation au- 
tomatic ventilator. Deep nursery. Tested 
Thermometer. Egg Tester. Everything com- 
lete—set up—guaranteed. With 155 Chick 
iot Water Brooder only $14.25. Order direct. 
Progressive Incubator Co., Box 85, Racine, Wis. 


=) WONDERFUL POULTRY BOOK 
































The Nation’s Great Pcultry Manual, 132 
*: ae Pi . Beautiful Pictures. Mrs. Berry’s 
oy success with Hatchery, Pure-Bred Poultry and puk 
RRS: te t lay at 4 montns; fooding: peusing, cullls 

a! akes LOW P 


jsease and ri RIC: 
on Pure Quality Fowis, Eggs, Chicks. Br: 


Ee! Bier: ete. Send only 5 cents to help mail ae 
BERRY'S POULTRY FARM Box 104 CLARINDA, 10W& 


Miller’s 
Poultry 2us:3, Guide 
—Tells all about chickens—care, feeding and raising 
for profit. Also describes [DEAL INCUBATORS, 
Hot Water and Electric—I[DEAL BROOD- FR 








ERS—Coal and Oil Burning—Baby chicks. 
Eggs for Hatching. Special LOW PRICES 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 24, Rockford, ill. 


STURDY Write for catalog telling 
BUILT CHICKS about our extra qualit 
chicks, Prize winning blood lines. Breeders selecte 
by Earl Weaver, nationally known judge. 
Fairfield Hatchery, Lock Box 521, Lancaster, Ohio 
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METHODS THAT MELTED A FARM 
MORTGAGE 
Continued from page 7 


pasture until three and a half months old. 
At that age they were out of danger of 
worms. 

This bunch of hogs was carried as a 
demonstration in cooperation with County 
Agent D. R. Forrester and the State 
college of agriculture. At the demonstra- 
tion meeting on August 5th, 100 farmers 
left their work to come in and see how Tim- 
mons does it. 

Commenting on the results, J. W. 
Burch, livestock specialist of the Missouri 
college of agriculture, said: ““The demon- 
stration shows that healthy spring pigs 
when pushed for the early fall market can 
be made ready before the break in the mar- 
ket comes and it can be done at a cost of 
production that will allow for a nice 
profit.” 

Tho the sheep and cattle are of minor 
importance in comparison to the hogs, 
there is no haphazard handling of them or 
trusting to luck that they will turn out all 
right. Twenty-six head of lambs dropped 
in February and March were sold in June 
and July weighing 75 pounds, some of 
them topping the market at $15. Not 
one was thrown out as a cull and the low- 
est price received was $14.25. To get 
these results a purebred ram is used, the 
lambs are docked and castrated and creep 
fed on shelled corn and alfalfa hay. The 
money on sheep has been made since he 
changed to this system from the old way 
of holding the lambs until fall. 

But it was the small herd of grade 
shorthorns that had Timmons really 
worried. As he told me, “It was either 
change methods or quit the business.” 
He changed. First, a good beef-type, 
purebred bull was purchased. Then, in- 
stead of selling milk and marketing thin 
yearling or.two-year-old steers, he began 
grain feeding the calves while they nursed 
the cows and pushing them to market as 

rime fat beeves at 8 to 10 months of age. 

he calves sold this season were dropped 
in September and sold in June at $9 to 
$10.50, weighing 600 to 650 pounds. 
From the seven cows and two heifers on 
the place, Mr. Timmons expects to grade 
up a bunch that will produce market top- 
ping baby beef. Those sold so far have 
been first crosses. Also he plans to in- 
crease the herd so as to feed all the alfalfa 
hay that he produces. This year he is 
selling some of it at $15 a ton. 

Not overlooking the small things, the 
flock of 150 hens have been provided with 
a more comfortable house and given a good 
laying ration so that they are now nettin 
a profit of $225 a year, while a well plann 
and cared for garden and truck patch 
keeps the grocery bill down to a minimum. 

Timmons has a reputation in the com- 
munity of doing things right. In the com- 
munity threshing ring this summer, his 
yields were greater than those of anyone 
else. Not being satisfied with the usual 
yield of oats, he bought Fulghum seed last 
spring and harvested 68 bushels to the 
acre. 

A group of club boys were on the place 
this summer when some remark was made 
about the extreme care with which a new 
fence had been built. One of the boys ex- 
pressed the opinion of the community 
when he said, “You can’t find anything 
hie with a job that Leland Timmons 
does.” 

“This revolutionizing of a farm was not 
a mere accident; such things do not hap- 
pen to the man who waits for something 
to turn up,”’ I suggested. Mr. Timmons’ 
reply was that he attributes it to staying 
on the job and keeping an open mind in 
regard to improvement. It was this com- 


bination that spelled success for Mr. Tim- 
mons; pride in his work to make every 
job as nearly perfect as possible and an 
open mind for improvements to keep him 
abreast of the latest methods in good 
farming. 
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Brooder! 


those early hatches of baby chicks. 

Nothing protects them so thorough- 
ly from draughts, dampness and cold as 
a GLASS CLOTH scratch shed. They 
keep healthy and strong through the first 
critical three weeks, and grow rapidly 
into profit producers— high priced early 
broilers or heavy, early, steady layers. 


Glass Cloth Transmits 

More Violet Rays 
than any other material (glass stops 
them). Violet rays are the vitality and 
health rays thrown off by the sun which 
your poultry needs through the winter 
months. GLASS CLOTH produces a 
warm, soft, even light, full of violet rays 
and much preferred by poultry to the 
strong direct rays of the sun as they 
come through the glass. 

GLASS CLOTH holds the warmth, 
too, far better than Glass, another big 
advantage for baby chicks. Try it and see 
how quickly they grow under its protec- 
tion. You'll be amazed. 
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Pith a 
Don’t Force Chicks 
to Die 

By chilling, huddling, losing vitality 
and finally dying. Keep your chicks busy 
scratching in comfortable GLASS 
CLOTH quarters and they will work up 
strong vitality and grow husky. 


Ideal for Hot Beds 


Yu need GLASS CLOTH now for 








Earty Vegetables 

There is big money in early vegetables 
and raising plants to sell. Get your gar- 
den started early under aGLASS CLOTH 
hot bed. Have plenty of vegetables for 
the market and your own table. GLASS 
CLOTH grows stronger and hardier 
plants than under glass. 


Special Tomato Seed 
We maintain a specialist in the far 
north /o grow select John Baer, Earliana, 
Bonny Best and Red Head seed and can 
furnish the best that can be bought at 


any price. 


Offer, 6 yards for $2.25. Use this 
hot beds, cold frames, storm doors 


request. 


TURNER BROS. 








GLASS CLO" 


Build a Sunshine 
Save More Chicks 
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More Eggs Now While 
Prices Are Still High 


In no time at all you can build a 
GLASS CLOTH shed onto your poultry 
house. GLASS CLOTH is so easy to use— 
and so much cheaper than glass; in a 
GLASS CLOTH shed your hens thrive 
amazingly—are warm, healthy,get plenty 
of exercise and keep on laying despite 
zero weather outside. This means more 
eggs while prices are still high—more 
profits in poultry for you. 








Get the Genuine 
GLASS CLOTH 
Made only by Turner Bros. 


No other material will give equal re- 
sults for money spent. TURNER BROS., 
of Bladen, Nebraska, have been making 
and selling GLASS CLOTH fornine years. 
The users of GLASS CLOTH have in- 
creased from year to year until today we 
are sending GLASS CLOTH to not only 
every corner of the U. S. but to nearly 
every foreign country—this fact proves 
the merits of GLASS CLOTH. 


Also other imitations are trying to get 
on the market. Beware of these imita- 
tions for we have patent covering GLASS 
CLOTH and Articles Manufactured 
Thereby and no other concern has a right 
to copy our patented process. 


If you buy an imitation you are taking 
your own risk, read the proof of what 
GLASS CLOTH £is and then make up your 
mind if it is not the safest to leave alone 
articles that you know are imitations and 
not of proven quality. 


Prepaid prices: Single yard 50c,3 yards 
$1.25, 10 yards $3.80, 50 yards $17.50, 
100 yards $33.00. Similar quantities at 
same rate. 


Special Trial Offer 


A Big Roll containing 15 square yards (135 sq. ft.) (Will cover scratch 
shed 9x15.) will be sent you prepaid on receipt of $5.00. 


Special Trial 
for scratch shed or poultry houses, 
and windows, enclosing porches for 


the winter, etc., for 10 days and if you do find it lets in more healthful 
and agreeable light and warmth and gives better results than glass or any 
other glass substitute just return and we will refund your money. Com- 
mon sense instructions “Feeding for Eggs” with every order. Catalog on 


Dept. 265. Bladen, Nebraska 
Established 1916 
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TRAPPERS 


Ship Direct 


An American Snetiution maintained for 
American Trappers and Fur Shippers and 
providing a Market for American Furs. 


For Highest Prices 
of the Season 


World’s leading fur buyers attending the T. 
Mammoth Sales want enormous quantities of ye 
now, assuring top of the market cash prices for all 
furs Taylor sells. Taylor shippers always receive the 
full benefit of this exceedingly keen competition. 


Big Demand Now 


Send for Fur Price List, Book of Tra pe. 
Tags, all FREE to trappers —- WRIT. 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


145 Fur Exchange Bldg. ST.LOUIS, MO. 


(NATIONAL Y NATIONAL 
‘& \| SPORTSMAN 


isa 68 page monthly 
magazine crammed full of 
hunting, fishing, campin s 
and trapping stories and 
pictures, valuable infor- 
mation about guns, re- 
volvers, fishing tackle, 
game law changes, best 
Places to get fish and 
game, etc. Biggest value 
ever offered in a sporting 
magazine. 




















And here's ot —y dy tool 

that every should own. With this 

pene DY STITC HER you c mend quick- 
and securely, harnesses, tents, hunting 

p Br Ry boots, suto tops, 9 


Ww ill 8; 
SPECIAL Si.%2 = Wetional Srte All $ 
OFFERE®, for a whole year, 13 BIG + for 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or money refunded. Mail y your order to-day” 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 








259 Newbury St. Boston, Mass_ 














OR twenty years our 
FS Organization, headed ‘#4 
ican name “Smith” has ao given Tellable: bets bev. 
an - pieces, etc. 
ote aA pnt y_torniahing the bides and sltins yours i 
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G FREE Sele ‘nalo “gc? 
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33 S.E. First St. 








To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


in the Northwest 

Freel be h Prices. Quick Returns. Satisfaction. 
lars to anyone interested 

Free! Trappers Guide to those who ship to us. 


Pennebto sh cnabend Genes Bettere 
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A MUSKRAT IN YOUR TRAP 


A leap at a suspended piece of apple, a 
tumble into the water, a resounding snap 
of two iron jaws coming together, an in- 
stinctive plunge to deep water and then 
drowning. Thus has come the untimely 
end to numberless richly furred muskrats 
to furnish the fur trade with these most 
desirable pelts. 

The places inhabited by these large 
rats witb a blade shaped tail, webbed feet, 
and reddish-brown fur, are found along 
the banks of streams or lakes or in houses 
constructed by them in marshes or ponds 
of sticks and grass cuttings. Muskrats 
never go very far away from their abode 
and travel mostly at night. When away 
from their habitation, they hunt for fc 
living mostly on vegetables, the roots of 
water plants and crops found near their 
home. 

I have always had good luck in trapping 


| muskrats, and No. 1 steel traps never fail 


to hold my catches. High double or triple 














grip traps are the best to use in catching 
muskrats because the catch cannot twist, 


pull, or gnaw out of them. The traps get a 
high grip upon the leg. 

The simplest and by far the best set 
made for these water rats is to place one’s 
traps directly in the slides that lead from 
the water to the opening of the muskrat 
dens. Sometimes these openings are under 
water but in case they are not the traps 
should be placed within about two inches 





of water. Too much skill and care cannot 
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be exercised in placing the traps because 
the triggers must be touched when the 
animals are either walking or swimming te 
or from their dens. 
Trail sets beneath overhanging banks or 
where these trails enter the water always 
ood places for traps. With such sets 
thes bait may be employed to best 
advantage. Muskrats are very fond of 
apples, carrots, and parsnips. These 
vegetables securely fastened on sticks 
about a foot above the traps cause many 
rats to tumble into the water and get 
their feet caught in the iron jaws that snap 
shut upon the least touch nf the trigger. 
Traps should be staked in such a man- 


| ner that the catch will be drowned. 


Drowning eliminates the danger of - the 
animal escaping, When a muskrat feels 
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Get10‘50% 


More Money"! 
by HIDES “FURS 


e om 
~ = by shipping to us than byselling wa 
@ athome. Weare the largest Hide 
and Fur House in the Northwest. 
Est. 35 years. Prompt cash re- 
turns guaranteed. Nocommission. 


HIDES TANNED INTO ROBES 
$2.50 to $10.00 


Harness, Sole, Lace Leather sold or 
exchanged for your Hides, Furs, 
Pelts. We tan Furs, make Robes, 
Coats, do Taxidermy work. Sell 
Traps and Trappers supplies. Our 
4 e Hunters’ and Trap- 
Guide tells how to become a 
successful Trapper, how to 
raise Skunk, Fox, etc. Ship 
your Hides, Furs, Tallow, 
Wool, Pelts to us. We pay 
the most money. Write 
for Price List. 


ANDERSCH BROS. 
Dept. 22, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
BES BEB ERERRSER REESE 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


TA MMT 11, BLL 307 2,the time to bu 


Kitselman Far: 

try and Lawn wie 
Gates, Posts, Barb W 
Prices caer 


Thanin Years 
¥ Savings greater than 
ever. Quality Guaranteed. 
very foot of wire that goes 
Into Kitse!iman Fence is dra 
‘ nnealed and Super-Galvanized 
» here in our own mn mills. 


“t saved at least 25 cents a rod,” 
says Joseph Breit, Jr., 8tone Ridge, New York. 


“4 Pn ag Arh a 2. 40 on my order,” declares 
Axe, Michigan. 


























Direct From Factory to Farm 
You, too, can save Lf buying direct 
from our factories. styles of fence, 


Kitselman ‘“‘Y’’ Steel Posts 


with Jiffy Fasteners—the strongest 
made—to drive winter or summer. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
Write now —today—for our FREE 
Catalog of real money saving values. 


~ SITSELMAN BROTHERS 
x 220 MUNCIE, INDIANA 


ee GGS: 


y--FOR MY FURS, 


P. T. Susalia, of Mich., writes Shit 
“I’ve sent furs to all kinds of Fur com- 
panies but “BIGGS at K. C.’ is the best 
fur —- I ever struck, I got $10 more 

Sending more furs soon.”* 

You, tn can wot more t Biggs. Fur Price 

t, Catalog, Game Laws, etc., FREE, 

4 Gis this ad and mail today with your name. 

E. W. BIGGS & CO., Buyers of oe 

714 Biggs Bidg.. Kansas City, M + 



















‘ou have the hides. COWNIE, the old 

reliable tanner, wil! convert these into beau- 

tifal coats, robes, harness and lace leathers for you. 
n this you retain for yourself the full value and 
many its that are otherwise made out of your hides. 


FREE SAMPLES °%, Suh. Ane 


Also large illustrated catal 
full information, Write today. ving 














Crop Pay ment or easy terms—Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
saenon aed eee, ree literature. ao 

crate iptorens you H. YERLY, 11 NO THERN 
PACIFIC ILWAY, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


My Fee in instajiments. Send sketch for 
free Uren” and est of invention. 








ashingten, D. C. 
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the sharp response of iron jaws he instinc- 
tively plunges to deep water. If the trap 
is staked away from the bank, this will 
allow the muskrat to go to deep water 
where he will be drowned by the weight 
of the trap or by winding around another 
stake driven farther out in the deep water. 

A clever way to take muskrats is by 
using a large barrel with a hole in the side 
large enough for muskrats to enter. Corn 
apples, parsnips, and carrots sprinkled 
with anise oil or muskrat musk, taken from 
the yellow sacks lying under the skin near 
the root of the tail, should be placed in the 
barrel to cause the water rats to jump into 
it—and then they will not be able to es- 
cape. A small platform staked on a level 
with the water on both sides of the barrel 
will keep it about two-thirds submerged 
and will provide a landing for the rats 
from which they may climb on and into 
the barrel trap. A hinged trap door may 
be made in the end from which the animals 


may be killed and removed.—G. E. F. 


WATER SETS ARE BEST 

An unsuspecting mink, while coursing 
the trail he had made the night before, 
came to a very steep bank where it was 
necessary to make several steps in shallow 
water. The previous night’s experience 
had not made apparent any danger of a 
trail thru shallow water. On this second 
night, however, the mink was caught by a 
trap that had been concealed during the 
day across the trail in the shallow water. 

The presence of traps and the signs of a 
trapper’s work cannot be more thoroly 
concealed from the keen eyes and sharp 
nose of a fur bearer than by a water set. 
Such a set is made by concealing the entire 
trap and chain under water. The set 
should be left looking as natural as pos- 
sible. When the water is very shallow, it 
is sometimes possible to conceal the trap 
by fixing a few leaves over it so that they 
will not float away. Wherever possible I 
have always liked to smear a bright trap 
with mud before setting and then push it 
down in the mud, if the water is shallow, 
just so that the trigger may be depressed 
enough to set off the trap. Such sets made 
across fresh trails result in catches. 

Traps should be staked in such a man- 
ner that the catch will be drowned. 
Drowning eliminates the danger of the 
animals escaping. When a muskrat, for 
instance, 1s caught, he _ instinctively 
plunges to deep water. If the trap is 
staked away from the bank, this will allow 
the muskrat to go to deep water where he 
will be drowned by the weight of the trap 
or by winding around another stake driven 
farther out_in the deep water. 


To be able to work to best advantage in 
making water sets I wear hip rubber boots. | 


I never leave a set without covering up all 
signs of my being around. Any chips or 
debris resulting from my work are washed 
away by splashing water over the set.— 
G. E. F., Kan. 


Twenty-eight Ohio farmers from eight- 
een counties raised thirty-eight tons of 
pork from thirty-three litters of pigs last 
year. This is more than double the state 
average. All of the litters were sired by 
purebred boars and 85 percent had both 
purebred sires and dams. 





Poultry Culture and Sanitation, by 
Kaupp. It contains 663 pages and 230 
illustrations. Deals with practically every 
aspect of the poultry business. A short 
history of each of the leading breeds that 
should be valuable tomany. Considerable 
space is devoted to mating, hatching, 
feeding and brooding. This is the third 
edition and it represents a thoro revision 
of the preceding editions. Price $3. 


Saunders Co. 
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- Successful 


y-Veslsulecteta-teee(s e- 
in Canada invite you to come 


“T came to Western Canada in 
1907 from Harrison Co., Iowa, 
with my parents. My father pur- 
chased 320 acres of land at three 
dollars per acre. He had a full 
line of horses and equipment and 
put up small buildings and broke 
the land out. 


*‘Wehaveraisedas highas 40 bush- 
els of wheat and 100 bushels of 
oats, but of course in some 
years less. Weare mixed farming, 
having about 35 head of cattle; 
among those, we are now milking 
about 10 cows. We are raising 
sweet clover, and corn for fodder. 


‘‘We also raise hogs, besides chick- 
ens, turkeys and all fowls do well. 
We have good neighbors and the 
social conditions are of the best. 
Schools and churches are in the 
district and the country is healthy 
to live in. There is room for good 
U.S. settlers in Western Canada.” 

(Signed) B. E. ACKERMAN 
Saskatchewan, Canada, Nov. 15th, 1925 





This Farmer’s 
Experience 
Can Be Yours 














Above — The big modern barn on the 
Ackerman farm. 

Below—B. E. Ackerman in front of his 
comfortable home. 
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THESE FACTS BRING SUCCESS: CANADIAN 

Low Taxes; Low Priced Lands; Good Soil: PACIFIC), 
Good Schools; Low Freight Rates; Big Yields per Acre; aan 

Good Laws; Good Markets; Favorable Climate. 


J. N. K. MACALISTER, Supt. of Colonization 


Dept. 2011, Canadian Pacific Railway Depot 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 



































SKUNK 
Plentiful in every state 


Trappers, Dealers, Storekeepers—we need 
enormous quantities of Skunk, ’Coon, Mink, 
’Possum, ’Rats and Wolf at once. Z 

We are paying highest market prices 4 
and giving best possible grading. 
This means more money than you 
can get in any other way. We 
want all of your furs and 
will pay sky high & 
prices for them. 


Ship Yours —— 
To 
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BROS. & CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Headquarters for American Furs 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 











This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorabie. The 


not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonabieletters as our space will permit. 





A CHRISTMAS SHOWER 

There is fun for the family in Our Bulletin. One 
says stop the Bulletin. No, never. Better, enlarge 
it, if necessary, to accommodate the free writers 
who so generously contribute copy. Every time we 
read the spice box — no, bulletin, we feel like send- 
ing in a reply to some cranky item just to cheer you 
up. You surely gave L, E. L. of Michigan a good 
answer 

What kind of a Christmas shower or snowstorm 
would strike Des Moines if every reader of 8. F. 
would drop a letter or card to E. T. M. on December 
20th and let him know what a mighty host of 
farmers are thinking of him and his clean magazine 
which he sends us! Wife says we may be in our 
second childhood; our children are all married and 
we have several grandchildren and we are not too 
old to enjoy a love story and ~ tpeted enjoy the 
little bedtime stories.—J. B., } 


HITS CREDIT SYSTEM 


I have been a reader of S. F. for some time and I 
think it is pure gold. I read L. E. L.’s “holler.” It 
was very good. Your comment was also excellent. 
It is true there were many good homes and farms 
drank up in the wet days. It is also true that men 
and women both, but not all, are loco over the gas- 
oline buggy, but that does not worry me so much 
as having to help pay the dishonest peoples’ debts. 

I don’t drink booze nor drive a car; I am not 
compelled to do either, but I have t eat ‘and I can’t 
help ft. Now the point is this: I must Buy at least 
a portion of the eats at the grocery, and with the 
present credit system I can't buy anything cheaper 
for cash than credit. Every once in a while we 
learn that a dishonest customer has beat the grocery 
man out of $200 or $300 in a store debt. One grocery 
man with a small store in our town said he lost $900 
on his book in one year. He didn’t go out of business 
either. The losses are all figured in the price of the 
groceries and the honest customers pay it. 

Lately I have noticed signs stuck up in some 
business places in our city that read like this: 
“Cold cash makes warm friends,” “In God we 
trust, All others cash,”’ and ‘‘Don’'t ask for credit. 
He's dead. Poor pay killed him.” I hope credit 
really dies soon. I want to attend he funeral. I 
believe it’s coming, don’t "t you?— ?—C. P. H., In 


THE FARM “OR 2 THE CITY 

Every day we see some farmer selling out to 
move to town. And for what? True, a few of them 
are men who have spent the greater part of their 
lives on the farm and are in position to take the 
remainder of their lives easy. And in this case most 
of them leave their farms in charge of their sons 
who have been raised on the farm and are prepared 
to take up the work where their fathers left off 
and keep the farm on a paying basis, 

But what about the fellow who after a few bad 
crops throws up his hands and quits? From observa- 
tion, I notice that the average farmer who moves to 
town rents his farm to some tenant who is not 
financially able to stock the farm and, therefore, 
hus to depend upon what he can raise from the soil 
to make his living and pay the rent. Consequently 
every year he is taking from the soil all he can get 
and giving nothing to return its producing qualities. 

Possibly my experience might be of help to some- 
one who would like to go back to the farm. 

I was born and raised on the farm, but like a 
great many other young men, the lure of the city 
caught me. While my brothers plodded along on 
the farm I was making good wages and wearing 
good clothes, and for several years thought I had 
found my sphere. But as I began to grow older I 
realized that some day old age was going to over- 
take me, and then what? My brothers who were 
not making nearly so much as myself were accumu- 
lating stock and getting a little ahead each year, 
while I was just about breaking even. 

One evening I had a talk with the good wife and 

helpmate and ag ogy we move to the farm. The 
idea appealed to her. ‘“‘But,’’ says she, “it takes 
more money to start farming than we possess."’ I 
told her where there was a will there was a way. 
I lost no time, once my mind was made up. I rented 
a small house in the country and moved out in 
October. That fall and winter I helped the neigh- 
bors at any kind of farm work I could get. We 
didn't have a horse, a cow or a chicken. All the 
livestock we possessed was a measly little dog. In 
the spring again I worked for my neighbors and 
saved enough to buy a few hens. My good wife 
did all she could to he!p and that fall we were re- 
warded by having over a hundred nice pullets. 

About this time I had an opportunity to rent a 
good farm of sbout one hundred acres and I lost 
no time in closing the deal. One of our neighbors 
moved us over. It takes nerve to rent a farm with 
no stock, no farm equipment, no feed or anything. 
I was determined to farm, but how I did not know. 
That fall a man who owed me a smal! sum offered 
me a blind horse in payment. It was very poor 





but it was young. So I took him up. In a short 
time one of my neighbors moved to town and offered 
me another blind horse if I would do some work for 
him, which I did. By spring I had been able to 
secure two more cheap horses which now gave me 
four head. I then helped another neighbor in 
err: a a set of harness. 

At public sales I picked up a cheap walking plow, 
a harrow and cultivator, and was ready to go to 
farming. True, I had no feed, but there was plenty 
of pasture on the farm and one of my neighbors sold 
me a load of corn which I was to pay for when my 
crop was raised. I put in forty acres of corn and by 
the time my ground was broken the load of corn 
was all Em | up. But grass at that time was good 
and I would work one team half the day and turn 
out on the grass and work the other the remainder 
of the day. 

My horses stood the work fine and came out in 
good condition, and I sure tended my crop. I got 
S. F. and, oh, the farm helps I did get out of it. 
That fall I had over $600 out of my crops for my 
labor, after the rent was paid. 

They talk about the hard work on a farm. True, 
there is some hard work, but we have never in all 
our lives been happier or more independent than 
we are now. No boss, no orders to take from anyone 
(except the wife), We raise most of what we need 
to eat and many of the luxuries we we.e not able 
to afford while in the city are now on our table. And 
when Father Time has tinted our hair to maich the 
snowflakes and we are no longer young, we will have 
our faithful old cows, our chickens and our garden, 
and we need not fear the future. And when at last 
we have crossed that great divide our chitdren will 
take up our work where we have left it to pass it on 
to the next generation —B. McC., Mo, 














op snes GROW MILLET 
I find S. F. interesting reading, as well as helpful, 
and sure ly Biercmenime: it to my friends as it helped 
me to raise a pret ooo, of millet this year, which 
replaced the loss I had in hay. Surely like the 
covers on the paper. Would like a very inte noes 
short story in the paper each month.—W. D., Wis. 


HOW ‘MANY HORSES? 

Mr. Hunger says it’s a two men’s job to pick 
corn with a machine and only 7 horses are re- 
quired. Is something wrong with the men around 
here or 1s Mr. Hunger wrong? There are many 
machines around here and nearly every one use at 
least 9 horses and 3 men, and I'll bet most of them 
will do just as hard a day’s work as Mr. Hunger. 
So, now, if you, Mr. Editor, and Mr. Hunger, think 
husking 300 bushels per day is a two men’s job, I'd 
like to see you do it for two weeks. I think by that 
time you'd both decide that it was a three-man 
job.—E. R. S., Minn. 

E. R. 8. is correct in his statement that nine 
horses and three men are necessary to operate a 
mechanical husker most efficiently. In a trip thru 
the country I found outfits that were being oper- 
ated by seven horses and two men, but it was neces- 
sary to lose some time with the machine while 
corn was hauled to the crib.—Editor. 


DEFENDS PROHIBITION 

L. E. L. has had his “holler” and allow me to 
draw his attention to the condition of the laboring 
man today and = or twenty years ago. Is it 
possible that L. L. is guessing or only blowing 
off steam. Let ta take him back ten, twenty, or 
more years to any manufacturing town in Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio or New York on a night following 
yay day, and we will visit a saloon. We find the 
lined two, three or four deep with young, 
middle-aged and old men, drinking up thei: wages 
for the past week or two. And I am not overesti- 
mating it when I state that two out of thaee would 
spend the greater part of their wages at the bars, 
depriving themselves and those depending upon 
them of the necessities of life. 

Think of the homes that were wrecked, the 
wives and mothers whose hearts were broken, the 
children who were hungry and naked, the crimes 
that were committed and the human wolves in the 
semblance of barkeepers who waxed fat at the 
expense of humanity in their nefarious trade. Does 

E. L. wish this to be replaced? Let him turn over 
the pages of history until it reads 1925. The eyes 
of the world are upon the United States. Labor is 
more prosperous than ever before. The savings 
banks from Maine to California record a constantly 
increasing saving account credited to laboring 
men. Our colleges and institutions of learning are 


advertising “‘standing room only.”’ Labor itself 
has many strong banks in which laboring men are 
the backbone. Deep down in your heart, L. E. L., 
do you wish to have the saloon restored to power 
as it once was? No! And it nevem win w_. 
Prohibition is rignt and «iu triumph. Your sont, 
if ze have such, and my sons, for I have three, 
will never have to fight the temptations of the 
drink habit as did you and I. Ten years more will 
find pronibition more firmly established in other 
countries, for already the leaven is working in 
“os ‘and one or two countries in Europe.— 
>: i 


‘ 





SENDS S. F. TO MOTHER 


When I want to know anything about poultry, 
arden or cooking, I go to 8. F. believing it has 
yeen tried, teste ‘and proved. I can’t say what 
part we like best for we are very anxious to read all. 
I am never so busy when 8. F. comes but what I 
can stop long enough to read a while, then hurry 
that much more. I do especially like Our Bulletin. 
I am keeping all I get for later use, only I give them 
to the neighbors to read. They say they can't spare 
enough to get the paper when there is more spent 
in many foolish ways. 

Our minister was at our place and picked up S. F. 
and read a while and then told me he wanted to 
subscribe for it. It is certainly the most all-round 
paper for everyday life I ever saw. The children 
like it so well. The covers are awfully pretty, 
especially the one of last April. Se many want the 
printing put at the top of the paper. Why don’t 
they lay it on the library table as it is and let 
people that don’t take it know what is being 
yublished. Each copy is worth 50 cents to me for 
j always wanted Mama to read every-item. So I 
subscribed for her and now when I am reading such 
good things I am satisfied that Mama is reading the 
same thing. She wrote me that they liked the paper 
so well, but it kept her from her work. She said 
the first two copies came together and she was 
alone, so she sat and read most of the day. That 
was worth $100 to know mother rested one day, for 
she works too hard, as my grandmother died when 
mother was 16 and she had to care for the home. 
Then mother saised twelve children of her own. 
Now I have a sister with five and her husband is 
dead and mother is taking care of them while my 
sister works. You can guess why the paper is 
— so much to me in that way.—Mrs, C. H. M., 
In 


WANTS MORE FANCY WORK 

I have taken S. F. a good many years. I like 
it all but I think I voice the feeling of many others 
when I say that I would like it better if there was 

a page devoted te fancy work, especially crocheting. 
We farmer folks have nimble fingers and like to 
see things look nice. Many of my pillow slips are 
made of flour sacks and have crocheted lace on 
them. 

Hope you will continue the stories and also Our 
Bulletin. Did someone say to leave it out? Oh, no! 
Nor the bedtime story, either. So here is my sub- 
scription for another six years 3 and ms ay God bless 
you all and help you to continue the good work, 
and help the grouchers to change their frowns for 
smiles, is the wish of an old subscriber.—Mrs. T. P., 
Minn. 





LOOKING FOR ARGUMENT 


I am a regular and very careful reader of S. F. 
That name appeals to me as the most appropriate 
name among the very many magazines and papers 
I read devoted to agriculture and life on the farm, 
the best place of all for a pleasant, happy home in 
all that word means. Now we hear much about men 
leaving the farms, some owners and many renters. 
Many contend a poor man or renter can never own 
or pay fora farm. We read every day figures show- 
ing where the rural population is decreasing and the 
urban population increasing faster than ever. I am 
one who thinks this entirely wrong. You wi!! under- 
stand I am quite contrary, much like a mule, but I 
have generally brought home the goods. (No 
tobacco or booze in the package, either.) 

Now, friends, can we not have this subject an- 
nounced in our favorite paper for a discussion and 
see if we cannot cause at least a few worthy young 
pesete to remain on the safest spot of all, the farm? 

ubject question: Can a healthy young couple, 
owning $1,000, buy and fully pay for 160 acres - 
good land in ten years, interest at five percent, 
any agricultural state, at present prices? 

I will be glad to take the affirmative side, really 
I think I would have most room, as I expect there 
would be a whole drove of “‘mules’’ opposed to me 
I have-trained many such in my younger days and 
made useful servants of them. Possibly I may be 
able to break a few young ones yet. All jokes aside, 
I am really much in earnest about this subject. Am 
not doing this for notoriety so don’t publish my 
name or post office or some of these mules may kick. 
—D. D., Kan. 





FOR MORE TRAVEL STORIES 


Birdseye Views of Distant Lands are interesting 


* but are rather short and too much abridged. I think 


that if you could add another article each month 
on such subjects as the great rivers and forests of 
the different countries, describing the animals and 
birds and people, and then the ‘nountains and 
lakes, it would help your readers, and I think it 
would encou srage people to subscribe.—J, B, B. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Use it just 


Don’t Pay for 4 Months 


After You Get the Separator | TT 


We will send an imported Belgium Melotte Cream Separator direct 
to your farm and you don’t pay us a cent for 4 months. We make 
this offer because we know there is no other separator in the world 
equal to the Melotte and we want to prove it to you. 


as if it were your own machine. You may have a 30-day free trial. ll | > 















































At the end of that time you can make up your mind whether you 


want to keep the separator or send it back at our expense. 


to every possible test. Compare it with any or all others. The Melotte is easy to 
keep clean and sanitary because it has only one-half the tinware of other separa- 
tors. Turns so easily that bowl spins 25 minutes after you stop cranking unless 
brake is applied. No other separator has or needs a brake. 


Belgium Melotte jis 





Imported 


| 
Separator || | 
Self-Balancing Bowl 


The Belgium Melotte contains the famous 
single-bearing, self- balancing bowl. 
patent bowl hangs from one frictionless ball 
bearing and spins like a top. 





This 











It skims as 


perfectly after 15 years of use as when new. 
Positively cannot ever get out of balance— 
cannot vibrate and thus cause cross currents 
which waste cream by remixing with milk. 


Send coupon below today. 


Get the Free 


Book that tells about the great Melotte and 


this big offer. 





Model 
No. 6 
Capacity 
275 litres 
(625 Ibs.) 
of milk 
per hour. 
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Model 
No. 7 
Capacity 
325 litres 
(740 lbs.) 
of milk per 
hour. 








lWrite 
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Mail coupon for catalog giving 
full description of this wonderful 
cream separator and the extraordi- 
nary 4 months offer. Don't buy any 
separator until you have found out all 
you can about the Melotte and details 
of our 15-year guarantee. Don't wait 
—be sure to mail coupon TODAY! 


MELOTTE SEPARATOR, &@. %. %iicr: 


19th Street and Marshall Boulevard, Dept. 25-11 Chicago, Lilinois 


2445 Prince Street, Berkeley, Calif. 











Put it 


Model 

’ No. 11 

? Capacity 
ai 500 litres 

| \} (1135 Ibs.) 

\ of milk per 

\ hour. 








Take Your Choice 


Your choice of any of these three 
models. NO MONEY DOWN— 
NOTHING TO PAY FOR 4 
MONTHS—DUTY FREE. This 
wonderful Belgium Melotte Separator 
has been picked by a jury of thousands 
of farmers—picked by dairy experts 
throughout the world to be the “king” 
of all separators ever manufactured. 
It has won every important European 
contest for Efficiency of Skimming, 
Ease of Turning, Convenience of Oper- 
ation and Durability. Send coupon 
below for Big Free Book. 














The Melotte Separator, H. B. Babson, U.S. Mgr. 
2843 West 19th Street, Dept. 25-11 Chicago, Ill. 
2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Calif. 

Without cost to me or obligation in any way, please 
send me the Melotte catalog which tells the full story of 
this wonderful separator and M Jules Melotte, its in- 
ventor and your offer of “Don't Pay for 4 Months.” 


ee 
(Print name and address plainly) 

ee 

CO cccatnadeentedidpetibitipinn See 


How many cows do you milk ? ...........-......-.----. 
Yes, we have a milker which is bound to interest you— 
Melotte quality—reasonably 


ad . elotte 
WT rea Eee price d terme 
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Backgro 


By CLARA VIRGINIA FORREST 


fishing village, Bar Neck, had been 

less starved of what he called the 
refinements of life; if, in all his twenty- 
four years, he had ever been in love before, 
his mental turmoil might not have been 
so great at the prospect of his asking 
Senator Armistead’s daughter to marry 
him. 

“Glad I’ll know tomorrow,”’ George was 
saying dismally to Alfred, his younger 
brother in a sudden burst of confidence. 
“Suspense is worse than the worst cer- 
tainty.” The brothers sat on the porch of 
their father’s home at Bar Neck. George 
was back at the fishing village on a week’s 
vacation. He was silent a moment, then 
resumed: ‘Trouble is with people of her 
set—they can’t forgive a fellow for the 
lack of a family tree.” ; 

Alfred rose to a sitting posture in the 
bed-swing, and kicked at the floor to set 
the swing in motion. In his eyes was the 
hero worship that a college freshman has 
for a big brother who has “done things.’ 

“You say she taught at the gurls’ 
institute at Preston. She isn’t rich then?’”’ 

“T guess not,”’ George said absently. 

“When I get my sheepskin from Yale, 
(ll think nobody is ares than I,” 
Alfred said. ‘I'll snap my fingers in the 
face of the world. Say, what’s the matter 
with our folks anyhow?” 

“Nothing. I’m proud of them—of their 
honesty and honor.’’ George leaned for- 
ward in his chair. “But there’s no use 
denying it, background counts. There’s 
always been a part of me that craves the 
things that background stands for—well 
as a kid craves candy. Mary Armistead—’ 

‘“How’s that for background?” Alfred 
interrupted, and pointed across the street 
at a neighbor, a barefooted young woman 
who had come out of the front door of her 
home, and was industriously sweeping her 
front yard. 

The brothers smiled. George made no 
comment, but his gaze went down the 
row of two-story dwellings on their street, 
to the knot of overalled fishermen, some of 
them barefooted, gathered in front of the 
dingy post office; then to the sparkling 
bay where more workmen, their trousers 
rolled up to their knees, were coming in 
with their catch of crabs to the dilapi- 
dated wharf where they would sort the 
products for market. From somewhere 
came the rasping notes of an accordion, 
and then the brothers heard their mother’s 
voice singing a hymn as she got supper 
ready in the kitchen. 


[' George Morris’s childhood in the 


HIS is the atmosphere all our for- 

bears have lived in,” said George sol- 
emnly; ‘these are the kind of people they 
always were, barefooted, happy-go-lucky 
longshoremen. Why, way back in feudal 
Virginia, we were below the small land- 
holders or the merchants, just a small 
shade better than the indented slaves.” 

“And Mary Armistead’s folks, I sup- 
pose, were the high cockalorems of the 
earth?” 

“They were,” declared George. ‘While 
our barefoot ancestors fished and ‘penned 
horses’ for a diversion, hers lived at 
Williamsburg, the vice-regal capital.. They 
took part in grand assemblies at Raleigh 
Tavern and danced and feasted at the 
capitol in their silk and lace toggery. In 
skort they were the. pcople who made Vir- 
ginia history, and—”’ 

Alfred suppressed a yawn. “Thank 
goodness here comes pop,” he said. ‘This 
salt air makes me as hungry as a goat. 
Glad pop didn’t hear our elevating con- 
versation about our ancestors. For good- 
ness’ sake, George, straighten out your 
face. You look like the calf the wagon 
rode over.” 


und 


They ate in the bright kitchen with the 
scoured floor. Tonight there was a red 
and white table cloth, and starched, 
fringed napkins to match. 

Mrs. Morris, neat in her calico, was 
solicitous as to whether George had ‘‘as 
lief” have the baked chicken cold, and 
wanted to know if he liked the gooseberry 
tart as much as he did the lemon pie 
yesterday. 

Alfred had his mother’s plump comeli- 
ness; George her blue eyes, and his father’s 
—_ body, sandy hair, and determined 
chin. 


FEEL like I ain’t hardly seen you, 

George,” sighed Mrs. Morris, ‘and 
vou leavin’ us at daybreak in the morn- 
ing. Guess you’ll be bringing that girl 
up next time. I’ll be glad when you get 
settled. It’s best for boys to get settled 
young. Don’t you reckon you can get off 
no more before next summer?”’. Mrs. 
Morris sighed. 

Mr. Morris’s knife paused on its journey 
to his mouth. “Cheer up, Annie,” he 
said. ‘Me an’ you are good old partners 
yet, even if the younglings are flying away 
from us.”” In a moment, he continued: 
“It’s like the preacher says: Our part is 
to get ’em ready to fly, tho I must say I 
aint’ done as much as Id like to.” 

“You’ve done your share, pop,” de- 
clared George. “If you hadn’t put up 
your good cash for my last year in college, 
Isuspect I’d have fallen by the wayside. 
And now, when I want to help put Alfred 
thru, you won’t let me. Helping him was 
one of the reasons I wanted to get thru 
so bad.” 

“No, that’s the old man’s place,” de- 
clared Mr. Morris, stirring his coffee. ‘I’m 
able to now. Fish prices are better’n they 
ever were, and after awhile, with nobody 
but your ma an’ me, we won’t need much.” 

At eight o’clock next morning, after 
traveling four hours, George Morris sat 
in a deck chair on the sidewheeler river 


steamer that pulled out of Old Point, 


Comfort. In his uneasy brain kept recur- 
ring the question: ‘After I tell Mary 
Armistead about my home and my dear 
plain people, will she listen to me?”’ 

So obsessed was George’s mind with 
doubts, that he scarcely saw the shimmer- 
ing blue expanse of Hampton Roads, nor 
noted the interesting fleet that sprinkled 
its surface. 

The whistle tooted for George’s landing. 
From the deck below came the negroes’ 
voices: 


January, 1926 


They sat down on the sandy 
shore, and drank in the salty 
tang from the broad river 


“O this gang-plank is too hev—vy, 
O this gang-plank is too hev—vy, 
O this gang-plank is too hev—vy, 
Is too hev-vy—for my stre—ength.” 

As the boat swung around the dock, 
George saw Mary, who fluttered her 
handkerchief to him. 

She welcomed him cordially, but he 
felt the indefinable reticence in her man- 
ner that he had on that last night with her 
in Preston, when she had grudgingly, he 
thought, given him permission to visit 
her. Hang it, why did she let him come 
at all if she didn’t want him. 

The horse and buggy stood near the 
country ,store just off the wharf. A dozen 
carriages and several automobiles were 
parked alongside. ‘ 

They drove a couple of miles over a 
sandy road that led thru, stretches of 
fragrant pine wood, and past small, two- 
story farm houses painted light gray, or a 
colonial yellow in imitation of the river- 
front mansions. 

Then they left the main road and cut 
thru a skirt of woods, entered a field 
grown up in young pines and dog fennel. 
At the end of this field near the river, they 
saw a cheaply built, porchless, two-story 
house. 

“This is our home,” said Mary when 
they came up to the place. 

A tall, handsome, but sunburned young 
man of about twenty-six met them, and 
opened the gate. There was no driveway 
except thru the yard. The gate was un- 
painted and wobbly, and fastened with a 
rusty chain to a nail on the post. 

“Mr. Morris, this is my brother, Cap- 
tain Armistead,” Mary said. ‘He’s at 
home from Norfolk on a vacation.” 





EORGE acknowledged the introduc- 
tion, impressed with Captain Armi- 
stead’s poise and manner. The young 
man followed them thru to the barnyard. 
“T’m not going to trust you, Henry, to 
unhitch the horse,” Mary declared, laugh- 
ing. She was a bit excited, George thought. 
“Henry tried it the last time he was home, 
and I had a woeful time getting the harness 
straight. Mr. Morris, you may help me 
if you don’t mind my doing the bossing.” 
When Captain Armistead opened the 
barnyard gate, a couple of dozen fowls 
rushed expectantly out to them. 

“T’ll declare,” sighed Mary. ‘Do you 
suppose father forgot to feed the chickens 
this morning? But of course he did! They 
always tell me. Henry, please shell some 
corn.” 

A brown, duck-legged hen came out 


-from under the low barn clucking to a 


dozen half-grown chickens. ‘And here’s 
old Brownie, too,” exclaimed Mary 
“Brownie hatched a dozen (Cont. on p. 126 
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The late President Wilson spoke repeat- 
edly about the increasing fire waste in the 
United States. On more than one occa- 
sion he denounced the carelessness which 
causes it, as a national disgrace. 


Hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth 


of property are needlessly destroyed in 
this country every year. 


It is entirely an individual problem— 
a case where precaution and prevention 
on the part of each person of responsible 
age will help to reduce this waste. 


Legal Reserve Insurance 


{Companies with Paid-Up Capital Stock—Fixed Premiums—No Assessments } 


Fire and Lightning —Windstorm—Tornado 


Part of the work that is being done by Legal Reserve 
companies such as the ones named below is repre- 
sented by the efforts of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters to reduce fire waste. 


The farmer,” as this National Board has well said, 
“above all others, needs to give special attention to 
the reduction of fire hazards and the adoption of 
protectwe methods. This is true for several reasons. 

“In the first place, his house and barns and out- 
buildings usually are constructed of combustible 
materials; being more or less isolated, they are pecul- 
iarly subject to lightning strokes; kerosene and gaso- 
line are likely to be stored about the premises and 
used for light and power; the farmer crams his barn 
with hay, straw and feed, all of which are subject to 
spontaneous combustion; and last, but by no means 


—Cyclone 


least, he is nearly always beyond the reach of organ- 
ized fire protection.” 

You need the kind of insurance that is backed by 
determined effort to help farm property owners pro- 
tect.their belongings and the lives of their families; 
that has the financial stability to reimburse property 
owners when losses occur. Insurance properly writ- 
ten at the start is practical assurance of prompt and 
satisfactory settlement of losses, 

The companies named below are agency compan- 
ies, dealing with the public through agents only. 
Through any of them you can get the right insur- 
ance for your farm. You can easily get in touch with 
an agent * your locality. Write for copy of free 
booklet, “Insurance Facts for the Farmer.” Use the 
coupon — it is for your convenience. 


FARM INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


Room 1029 Insurance Exchange 


National Security Fire Insurance Co. 
Great American Insurance Company 
Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Insurance Company of North America 
Home Insurance Company 

Royal Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance Co., Ltd. 
National Fire Insurance Company 
Continental Insurance Company 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 


175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


Columbia Fire Underwriters Agency 
American Insurance Company 

Aetna Insurance Company 

American Central Insurance Company 





Farm Insurance Committee 
Room 1209, Insurance Exchange 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. 

Chicago, Il. 


Please send me a complimentary copy of your 
booklet, ‘“‘Insurance Facts for the Farmer.” 


Name 





Address 


Post Office 





State 
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It Doesnt ecus? 


HEN the car is drained and covered 
against freezing, the Harley-Davi 
Single is out on the road as usual. It 
has no radiator to freeze. And the full- 
powered single-cylinder motor pulls 
through snow or mud that would stop most 
cars. The Harley-Davidson takes you where 
you want to go and back — anywhere, any~ 
time—at much less cost thanany ~ Power- 
ful, economical, dependable — low priced. 
You need a Harley-Davidson the year 
round for personal errands. Write for 
name of the Harley-Davidson dealer 
nearest you, and receive free catalog 
showing 1926 models, Single and Twin. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. S, ai ccnbauen Wis. 


Che 








HARLEY-Dayanson 
Sinqle 


Money-making sales opportunities in un- 


assigned territory. Write for particulars. 








Twice as Many 
I Wied Milles SE 
7, Wind se Sold 





Last year/wiceasmany 
WoodmanseW indmills 







ecoues Woodmanse 
gives the utmostin wind- 
mill values—Simplicity 
—Sturdiness—Dependability—Long Life 
—Freedom from Repair Expense. Get the facts 
about the Woodmanse that have revolutionized 
windmill construction. Thorough oiling system. 
Renew oil but once a year. Runs in lighter winds. 
More powerful. Parts can not become loose. 


Catalog free. Write today, address Dept. 2 
WOODMANSE MFG. CO., Freeport, Hi. 


WOODMANSE 
Oi? BATis 


Backed by 50 
years success. 


















Help YourDog 


to bea happy,cheer- 

ful companion. You 

will find, at every 
Drug Store and Pet shop,GLOVER’S 
IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES for 
every dog affection and our book, 
sent FREE, will tell you many things 
you should know about your dog. 

Write, address Dept. EG-3 

H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL MEDICINES 


“WHOLESALE REE 


LOV VE ER rier SINE MONEY 


Giese oeecens on oreo 
ag 


eo on high-qual; tested Clover, 
ject to your ap te ne FY Waite today fi 
t FREE catalog. o 




















Sweet Clover and ike; guaran 
samples, special prices and 
American Field Seed Co., Dept. 319, Chicago, Hl. 








FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 10 


Out of every dollar of the combined 
income of the American people during the 
past year, 1214 cents went into taxes, 
| according to a study made by the National 
industrial conference board. The total 
burden of federal, state and local taxes 
has nearly doubled in proportion to na- 
tional income since 1913. 

The total cost of government for the 
year 1924, including money borrowed for 
state and municipal purposes, was approxi- 

mately $10,000,000,000—a sum _ which 
exceeds the total farm value of wheat, 
corn, cotton, tobacco and other crops for 
last year. 

The total tax bill of the country for 1923 
was $7,716,000,000, illustrating in a glar- 
ing way the upward tendency of the cost 
of government. 

A survey just completed by the depart- 
ment of commerce shows that the cost of 
operating the forty-eight state govern- 
ments of the nation is gradually increas- 
ing. The cost for the present fiscal year 
was $9 per capita as compared with $8.17 
per capita in 1923 and $4.19 in 1917. 

In only twenty-one states were revenues 
sufficient to meet all payments. Deficits 
n the remaining twenty-seven were met 
from the proceeds of debt obligations, 
thus showing that the majority of our 
state governments are letting themselves in 
for the policy of deficit financing which 
brought so many European countries to 
the verge of economic ruin. 

American Money for Foreign Monopolies 

In past years, it has been customary for 
foreign monopolies to float loans in the 
United States, thus securing American 
money to enable them to hold commodi- 
ties for such prices as they wanted to dic- 
tate. This was true of the coffee planters 
of Brazil, the sisal producers of Yucatan, 
potash producers of Germany, and the 
rubber producers of the British colonies. 

The state department has stepped into 
the situation and has enunciated a policy 
which will in the future prevent American 
money from bolstering monopolies. The 
department has just refused to sanction 
the placing in this country of part of the 
$50,000,000 international loan sought by 
the German potash industry. The same 
»olicy prevented the sale of a $30,000,000 
Brasilian coffee issue and has practically 
eliminated foreign rubber-producing inter- 
ests as borrowers in the United States. 

About Federal Aid in the West 

How little bottom there is to the oft- 
made argumént that eastern corporations 
are paying the taxes that sustain the 
federal aid policy of the government, is 
revealed in figures recently collected as to 
the ownership of these so-called eastern 
corporations. 

United States Steel paid a tax of 
$16,000,000 in New York in 1923, but only 
32,000 of its 153 ,000 stockholders resided 
in that state. 

Union Pacific paid a tax of $4,000,000 
but this road does not operate a mile 
east of Omaha and Kansas City. 

Southern Pacific paid $5,000,000 in the 
same year in New York, but the nearest 
it comes to New York is New Orleans. Of 
all the funds concentrated in New York 
banks, 38 percent are deposits from out- 
side the state. 

Crop Reporting System Due for an Attack 

The attacks on the reporting 
system of the department ; of agroviiane 
have reached such proportions that a 
battle on this issue is inevitable. It goes 
without saying that spokesmen for the 
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You get 3 values for one cost 
in Grand Detour Tillage Tools. 
1—Experience—since 1837. 
2—Specialization—tillage tools 
only. 
3—Service—Branches and 
dealers eyerywhere. 


J.i. CASE THRESHING 
MACHINE CO.. INC 


sRAND DETOUR PLOW ODivVis 


ESTABLISHED 18637 


NOTICE WE WANT THE PUBLIC TO 

KNOW THAT OUR PLOWS ARE NOT THE 

ASE PLOWS MADE BY THE J CASE 
IW WORKS 





Increase Your Profits g1000.00 
Got ay ney Fe Book and ridienjounly low | low prices 
ify or your y 
Megs nd 


OTTAWA MFG,CO. omits 


BEE KEEPERS 


BUY DIRECT From Factory 


40 years experience in making 
the goods you use enables us 
to make the best for the price. 
EARLY ORDER Discounts 
SAVE YOU MONEY. Write for Free 
talog today. MFG. CO., 

11 Fifth Street, Bigg ville, Mo. 

















| RUNNER DUCK AND ANCONA r800K 


Tt about best money making oqubtastion, 
‘gs Ancopas lay at 41-2 months. 
WINTER LAYERS. Big white eggs. Get started 


Tite patie ality chic and f a 
oe cay yaaa “Ur eEA ome 
EVER LAY cecnoans 


The beautiful business hen! Wonderful 
a Big white to eggs. "Weorld Record ls ieee cot 
New York- 

Chicago, are, waa Money makers. Stock 
Kees, a. etc., shipped safely. Gesmag front 
'VYFARM Gox26 Portiand, Ind. 
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ener. ok Siacelnapected ged 
credited. Postpaid. Sestene. wae 
Free. Sitvor Ward Hatchery Boz 31, 
68 BREEDS cones New en 
Book Free—100 Pages. 
zu oN Northern raised chickens, 
ks, turkeys, eggs, chicks also 
pone ME rs at lowest Peloen. My 44th year. 
Ww. noubetars a Box 4, Mankato, Minn. 
All kinds. Purebred Real tazete. 100 ow 
= mh . Paid. 


Our low So 
Large pictorial Comfort Chici Chick Book 
Ask for it. TWh eaten Bae "53 we sell for less? 
COMFORT HA 5 Pleasant Hill, 
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BABY CHICKS from Kirksville 
ee te ae ie 
aacz at tow tla. 
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SHINE CHICKS 


Leading Greeds, $8.40 eee. \ asta er Free book. 
SHINN FARMS, Box 105 Greeatop, Missour! 


























cotton interests of the South and South- 
west will assume the initiative. 

The criticism is not entirely confined to 
King Cotton. Some of the grain interests 
will also be heard from. The main diffi- 
culty—and this is admitted even by the 
eritics of the crop reporting service—is 
that if the government should discontinue, 
there would be nothing to prevent private 
estimates from running wild. We are told 
by the department of agriculture that the 
widest difference between the July fore- 
casts and the final ginnings was 27 percent 
and the average difference for nine years 
was 13 percent. Secretary Jardine has 
intimated that the early forecasts for 
grain crop3 will probably be discontinued 
next year. 

Big Economy in Rural Mail Delivery 

Few people appreciate what motor trans- 
port and good roads are doing to produce 
economies in the rural mail delivery serv- 
ice. Take one item alone, namely, the 
extension of the twenty-four mile routes 
and the reduced cost of the extension. 
These extensions are now operated at a 
cost of $42.24 a mile instead of $87.24 a 
mile. The result is a comparative saving of 
more than $7,000,000 to the post office 
department. . 

While on the subject of the post office, 
it now looks as if the problem of th he parcel 
post will bob up again in congress. The 
rural communities have been protesting 
strongly against the increase in the parcel 
post rates. They do not take kindly to the 
demand of the railroads for a higher 
freight rate on parcel post matter. At the 
same time the government revenue from 
the parcel post has diminished, rather 
than increased. As a result, the adjust- 
ments in parcel post and mail rates are due 
for an overhauling. 


Index of Farm Purchasing Power Reaches 
Lewest Point for Year in Octo 


The index of purchasing power of farm 
produce reached its lowest point for the 
year in the month of October. The index 
for this mionth was placed at 87, as com- 
pared with 93 in August. The August 
figure was’ the nearest to par that the 
agricultural dollar has come to since the 
post-war slump set in. 

Coolidge Is Still Condining Linseed Oil 

ari 


President Coolidge is still marking time 
in regard to suggestions made that the 
duty on linseed oil be reduced three cents 
as a result of the tariff commission investi- 
gation. However, the president is still 
represented as being of the opinion that 
the effects of such a change would be felt 
entirely on the Atlantic seaboard. It is 
made clear that the president is studying 
the situation for the possible effect a de- 
crease in duty would have on prices ob- 
tained for flaxseed by the principal. pro- 
ducers west of the Mississippi. 


PROPAGATING CLEMATIS 

Would you kindly let me know how the 
clematis plants can be propagated or 
multiplied? Do they produce seeds?— 
P. A. S., Ohio. 

Clematis seeds gathered as soon as ripe 
and stratified until spring usually grow 
very freely. Layers may be employed, 
put down preferably in fall or spring. Some 
species as C. recta are increased by division. 
The varieties of clematis can be grown 
from cuttings of young shoots, cut to 
single eyes and rooted in sand under glass 
in summer. Cuttings of nearly ripe wood 
may also be similarly used in summer. 

A good laying mash may be made by 
grinding together equal parts of corn, 
wheat, and oats to 90 pounds of which is 
added 20 pounds of meatscrap or high- 
grade tankage. Cracked corn can be 





thrown in the litter as a scratch feed. 
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‘his Remar 








There is no other farm engine 
like it. Simple in construction 
and easy to operate. It is only 
one engine, yet it takes the 
ese of six engines. It will give 
rom 1% to 6 H. P., yet it is so 
light that two men can carry it 
easily. Set it anywhere and 
put it to work. 


Change Power 
as Needed 

It is a 6 H. P. when you need 
6, or 1% H. P. when you need 
only 1%, or any power in be- 
tween. Fuel consumption in 
proportion to power u and 
remarkably low at all times. 
Adjustment from one power to 
another is instantaneous. 

Burns Kerosene 
Operates with kerosene or gaso- 
line. Easy starting, no crank- 
ing. The greatest gas engine 
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value on the market. And you 
can prove all of these statements 
to your own satisfaction. 


What Users Say 
Ivan L. Blake, of Hannibal, 
New York, says: “‘Only engine 
economical for all jobs. I run a 
28-inch cord wood saw, a 24- 
inch rip saw, a washer, a pump, 
and a grinder, and it sure runs 
them fine. It has perfect run- 
ning balance, and it sets quiet 
anywhere.” 

Clarence Rutledge, of Mani- 
toulan Island, Ontario, says: 
**Have given my Edwards four 
years’ steady work and like it 
fine. It uses very little fuel. I 
run a 28-inch cord wood saw, 
also a rip saw, 8-inch grinder, 
ensilage cutter, line shaft for 
shop, churn, washer, separator 
and pump. Have had ten other 
— sat the Edwards beats 
them a 

= Foell, of Cologne, New 
Jersey, says: ‘It’s a great pleas- 
ure to own an Edwards engine. 
I runa wood saw, cement mixer, 


rkable Engine 






**I set out to build a farm engine 


that would have every feature 
the farmer wanted and none he 
didn't want. 
on the market six years. Thou- 
sands of satisfied users tell me 
I've succeeded. 
* have thisengine i? my name.” 


It has now been 


I'm proud to 


- EDWARDS 





threshing machine, etc. 

work for my neighbors. nee 
to move around and easy to run. 
I would not have any other.’ 


Free Trial Offer 
Now—I want to prove my 
claims to you. I want to send 
you an Edwards Engine for ab- 
solutely free trial. Just write 
your name and address on cou- 
pon and mail. I will send at 
once complete details about my 
farm engine and about my free 
trial offer. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Mail coupon now. 






tT epWARDS MOTOR CO... 14 ohio 
ligation, —- 


1 649 Main Street, SP 
{1 Without cost oF ob 


lete descri 
{me se, also details 


tion oO 

















(ILLS) Made 
9.85 Sales in 4 Weeks 


Begin NOW! Turn Your Spare lime 














your free triad 











Into Big Money! Paid Weekly 


Every Stark Salesman in almost every State is “‘hitting the 
bull’s eye” in Sales - Increases this year ! Tremendous demand created by huge 
Stark Advertising Campaign reaching 18,000,000 homes is the reason. 


There’s Dignity and Profit in Working for 
This 110-Year-Old Institution 


Our advertising is now dominating Farm 
Papers and Magazines that reach 15,000,000 
American homes and read by .72,000,000 


You'll be PROUD to represent an Institution 
110 years old—The Largest Nurseries In The 
World and The Oldest In America. That's what 
helped W. E. ROHRER make $1,006 07 in, in sales (Seventy Two Million) possible customers. 
in 6 weeks in MICHIGAN — WM. WEHNER This aavertiging makes hundreds in 
| $1,483.07 in sales in 5 weeks in PENN.— ~ ur neighborh Y TO ORDER 
L. JENKINS make $979.85 in sales in 4 weeks 
- ILLINOIS. 


Sales-Making Outfit—FREE 


Your selling outfit given to you, Hundreds of 
irresistibly attractive Natural Color Photo 
Prints of all best varieties of Apples, Peaches, 
Pears, Plums, Cherries, Berries, Shade Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines, Hedges, Rose Bushes, etc. Will 
interest and convince everyone. ACT QUICK 


READ 
HE MINUTE YOU CALL ON THEM! 


YOUR Opportunity 





COUPON! Uselt TODAY. 


g STARK NURSERIES, Box 8. W.226 
Louisiana, Mo. 


—Send Name and Address on this coupon or  gend me,—without one cent of cost or peste 
Bon my part,—< complete details of your Stark Sales- 


postcard at once. 
@ men’s proposition. | could start selling about.. 
Address Box S. W. 226 a 


Largest in the World—Oldest in America 
z°° bp RT cttiacasmitamndanviintiomane ‘ 


At LOUISIANA, MO. for 110 Years #. 
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You can do it : with seeds that ¢ are re de- 

pendable—seeds that are of high ger- 
mination and adapted to your soil. 
The work of ae theland and planting 
Ssthocsme wee et pny yf 


i crop > 
pedigreed o0ed. ebicert triple—comes from using 
hardy, big-yielding, Michigan-grown, Isbell’s seeds. 


gag 47 Years of 
a Better Seeds 


For nearly a half century, 
» Isbell’s have beendevelop- 
ing yield, vitality and hardi- 
nessin seeds. Ceaseless exper- 
imenting, careful selection, 
better growing, sorting and cleaning 
methods have done this. 200,000 customers 
have proved this profit-building quality—they plant 
Isbell’s seeds year after year and get bumper crops. 
We grow our own seed—you buy direct from us 
saving money and eliminating all risk of substitution. 


isbell’s Valuable Book— 
The 1926 Isbell’s Seed 
Annual tells how to 
select seeds, how to pe 
pare soil, gives = 
tural directions, and 
quotes direct-from- 
grower prices. The cou- 


pon brings it Free. 











































































eee rT I 
S. M. ISBELL & CO., Seed Growers 
273 Mechanic St. Jackson, Mich. 


Send your 1926 Seed Annual yaw direct- 
from-grower prices on Quality Se (sl) 
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Keeps Flies Out 
of the House 


Flies will not stay in a room 
f where it is grown. Very mys- 
" terious, but tests show such to 
be the case. Blooms (60 days 
from planting). Flowers sum- 
mer and winter. To introduce 
our catalog, we will give the 
Ver ry PLAl 2 above with an order for 


Japanese RoseBushes 
B Five for 10c 


The Wonder of the World 
Roses on them in 8 weeks from 
planting seed. We Guarantee 
this. BLOOM EVERY TEN 
WEEKS Winter and Summer. 
Bush when 3 years old will have 
5 or 6 hundred Roses. Grows in 
the neue in winter or - the 

groun in summer. oses 
The Year Sivand. Both pkges of Seed by 
mail, for 10¢ (coin) and 2c postage. 


\ NOVELTY SEED CO., Dept. 724, , NORWALK, CONN. il 


a Woman 
pases is a with my New Early June Asters. 
best. Continuous bloomers. 


1. a send 5 liberal 

For 10c white, pink, Aone hg maa 
son and purple. No better seeds grown. 
Guaranteed to Please 
Order today, send 10c to help pay 
postage and packing and receive 
the 5 mew varieties of asters 
aad my bargain Seed Book. 

Charlotte M. Haines GJ 
Dept. 64, Reekford, Illinois. 


I Clematis Vine 25c 


To secure 10,000 more patrons this season, 
we make this wonderful offer. Send 25¢ 
and we willdeliverto you by mail postpaid 
1 Hardy Paniculata Clematis Vine, 
1 Year, Snow White, Fragrant, Strong Grower. 


Regular Value, 10 pose 2 yr. Grape 
Vines, 8 Niagara (white), 3 Concord 
(black), 2 Worden (blue), 2 
Salem (red), all 10 Grape Vines $1. 95 
by mail postpaid, C. O. D,, for 


Big free catalog. Everything needed for 
grounds, orchard, garden at big saving. Write today. 


Pomona United Nurseries, 109 Tree Ave, Dansville, N. ¥. 































START ASTERS EARLY 


Asters should be started very early in 
order for them to do well. I had great 
success with mine last year, and started 
them about the middle of January. I 
planted both the dwarf and giant varieties 
in shallow pans filled with rich, sandy soil, 
and placed them in a sunny window i ina 
rather cool room. They came up in a 
week, and when I set them out the first 
week in April they had grown into sturdy 
healthy plants about three inches tall. I 
think the low temperature of’the room 
kept them from growing rank. The dwarf 
asters began to bloom the latter part of 
June, the giant varieties not until July, 
but all continued to bloom all summer ex- 
cept for a few weeks when it became ex- 
tremely d 

I start ~'¢ some annual gaillardia in the 
same way. They are even hardier than 
the asters. I lost none by transplantin 
and they bloomed until a hard frost killed 
them. Early in the fall I took up some of 
the best plants, set them in rich loam, and 
let them stand outside until they had got- 
ten a good start. They bloomed quite 

rofusely during the winter, altho the 
ower » ne were never long enough to 
use for cut flowers. 

The cost was hardly anything. The 
packet of dwarf asters had cost five cents, 
the giant asters, ten, and the gaillardia, 
five cents. So for the cost of twenty cents 
and a little work I had lovely flowers all 
summer long and some potted plants to 
cheer - the gray winter days.—L. S&., 


THE GRAND GLADIOLUS 


The gladiola is one of the most sat- 
isfactory summer flowers that can be 
grown. It thrives when given an oppor- 
tunity, even in sections of the country 
where the summers are short. It has few 
insects or plant diseases that work upon 
it, and the period of blossoming lasts 
over a long period. They are now offered 
by the propagators in large varieties 
and colors that will suit. the most fas- 
tidious. They blossom at a time of year 
when flowers are inclined to be scarce, 
for the spring flowers are then gone, and 
it is still too early for the dahlias and 
other fall flowers. Many lovers of flowers 
have said that if they were limited to but 
ls flower, they would choose the glad- 
iola. 

lanting the corms or bulbs one 
shoud choose an exposed place, for they 


| can not stand much shade. They should 


also be placed in a well drained soil. 
They can be planted in the edge of a border 
with other plants, but the writer prefers 
to plant them in a bed by themselves. 
It is a good plan to buy named varieties 
and keep them separate, but most folks 
are still inclined to buy mixtures that are 
put out by the seed men. The “bulbs” 
can be set out at the time it is safe to 
plant most garden crops where the seasons 
are long. It is well to make two or three 

antings of the bulbs in order to prolong 
the season of blooming. They should 
be planted four or five inches deep and 
somewhat close in the row. The row 
should be wide enough to be easily culti- 
vated with a rake or hand hoe.  Glad- 
iolas respond to good culture, and this 
is one of the reasons for planting in sep- 
arate beds. 

In those sections that are subject to 
long dry periods in mid-summer, one 
will find that gladiolas will be greatly 
benefited by the application of water. 
But even in the driest of weather they 
will produce flowers, when most every 


other flowering plant has failed. To get 
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MELONS 
Weigh Up To 











Order something from this ad : 
ment, or just write for Free \20-pese = 
Catalog of Salzer’s Quality Vege 

lants, shrubs. Every- \S 






and Flower . plants, 

bod ts packet of Radio Melon Seed 

FREE, as well asachance at oneof the 

rizes in the $500 contest for the 
t melons grown from Free 

Seed. Don’t miss this 


58 Years Service 


s years’  Tepotation is back of 

every pod of Salzer’s Seeds}. 
uy. Tenis of lifetime 

r customers year in and year 

out report best gardens, t 

ields in their communities. hy 

m’t you ee 

and get bigger yi cash in 

bigger profits from same work, 

same 



























































FREE GARDEN BOOK 


WRITE FOR IT! 


ps—more money 
—from farm, garden, fruit or 7 
land. Plant most uctive v 
eties. Difference will surprise you. 
Learn before conting time. Write 
for this free k NOW. 


Packed With Information 


This FREE GARDEN BOOK is all gbeut fruits, 
farm and field crops, trees, shrubs, berries, grapes, 
seribes. an and over fifty ‘varieties of roses. 
and ae ¥. coat vith includi 
y new ones. olden nesap ple, Re 
River Irish Cobbler Potato and page on Nut Trees. 
Fourteen pages on flowers. Six pages 
any pages on farm and field crops. Edition 
limited. Don't miss this chance. Write for 
FREE GARDEN BOOK. NOW. 


Sonderegger, Nurseries and Seed House 
128 Court St. Beatrice, Nebraska 


D'SSEE ROSES 


oom rose bushes, en own reets, 
grow anywhere. Plant any 
radi Old and new varieties. 
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Gulde to Rose Culture” for 10928 "s 
free, write for your scopy. 
trated in natural colors—tt ugine 
the lifetime experience .. Ls 
| aay and Leading 

in America. Hoiptul” ond 
Sraction! for amateurs. Offers 
50@0 varieties — roses, plants, 
bulbs and seeds. 


qe, Binece & CONARD CO. 
West Grove, Pa. 

















ASTERS-New American Beauty; CENTAUREA 
— Sweet Sultan; COSMOS — Teeth Early; 
NEW GIANT ZINNI‘4—Burnt Orange. All B 
Ry ot es easy to grow. Writeatonce for 
FREE ALOG of hardy seeds, bulbs, plants. WA 


Emma V. White Co. 


121-A North 7th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical Proven Power Cul- 

tivator for Gardeners, Suburb- talog 
anites, Truckers, Florists, Nur~ MG 
serymen, Fruit Growers, Coun” 

try Estates and Lawnwork. 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE =. 
1079 33rd Ave.S. E, MINNEAPOLIS 


OSES of NEW CASTLE 
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ofa’ yah It’s free. Ex quisively, aa. 

in natural colors; offers and tells how 

these famous plants. Write for copy tomer. 





















HELLER BROS. CO., Box 159, New Castle, ind. 
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the most out of them under such con- 
ditions, one should cut the spikes when 
the bud commences to show color and 
place in water. In time, every bud on the 
spike will open. As a matter of fact, it is 
as cut flowers that gladiolas take first 
rank. They will last for at least four or 
five days or even longer if the water in the 
vases be changed from time to time. 

A few years ago, a friend of the writer 
planted out a few thousand, as a side- 
line to his work. The demand for the 
flowers increased each year, until now he 
grows 50,000. 

In cutting for market, one has to sac- 
rifice much of the foliage, for like other 
flowers, the public wants them with long 
stems. At least one or two leaves should 
be left on the stub, or the new corms will 
be undersized. Ordinarily one can expect 
two or three new corms from each one 
that has been planted, if the foliage is not 
cut off with the flowers, but as generally 
handled, one will do well to get one bulb 
in the fall for each one that is planted, 
when much of the foliage is removed 
with the flowers. However, the price of 
bulbs is not excessive as measured by 
other plants and flowers, and one should 
cut the flowers with long ‘stems if they are 
to be to displayed to best advantage. 

In the fall, ‘with the first heavy frost, 
the corms should be dug. After ro are 
dry they can be placed in a basket and 
should be stored in a cool basement. 
They must not be allowed to freeze. 
Ordinarily there will be enough increase 
each year without special effort, to meet 
the needs for home use. On the other hand, 
if one wishes to increase some special 
variety, the small bulbs or “spawn’ 
should be saved and planted out in a row 
by themselves the following spring. These 
will produce a few flowers the first year, 
but most of them will make only a very 
large bulb, which will produce splendid 
spikes of ‘fldwers the next year. There are 
a great many splendid varieties. being 
offered. One can get them in almost any 
shade of color that may be desired. 


PLANT GRAPEFRUIT SEEDS 


Most persons like to grow something 
that is a novelty and a little different 
from that grown 4a all their neighbors. 

A beautiful pot of lovely green tropical 
growth can be- produced by planting 
several seeds of the common grapefruit in 
a five or six-inch flower pot during the 
early portion of the winter. 

The soil should be a rich sandy loam 
and just moderately moist. It should be 
kept where the temperature does not 
drop below the fifty mark during the 
night, and in about seventy during the 
day. A sunny window will produce the 
best growth. 

To produce an even growth, turn the 
pot round a little each day, and this will 
prevent the light drawing some of the 
tender growth toward the light, and 
making the growth one-sided. 

The entire mass will be looked upon as 
some wonderfully fine fern of some sort, 
and people will be surprised to learn it is 
only from grapefruit seeds.—J. T. 


ROSES IN POTS 

In growing roses in pots the plants are 
often infested with mildew or insects, and 
some have difficulty in getting rid of both. 

For mildew spray with weak salt water 
occasionally and for the insects use a spray 
of hot soapsuds, and tobacco water, or 
either. 

Place chopped tobacco on the soil on 
the surface before watering. This will 
both prevent attacks from insects and 
fertilize the soil to such an extent that 
it will produce much finer roses each 
month. 

Give the rose plants in the pots as much 
fresh air as possible, especially during the 
summer season when they are making a 
new growth.—J. T. 








SUCCES 


Make extra money 
this 
WINTER 


Turn idle timber 
into ready CASH— 


SFUL FARMING 


































































Instead of paying taxes on idle wood- 
lots, more and more farmers now make 
this land yield a large profit every winter. 


By felling and sawing into umber the 
mature trees only, they do not lower the 
value of the lot, but keep it a fruitful 
source of winter income for many years. 











. 
Sawing for your neighbors will also bring Here 1S the proof 
you quick, easy profits. No experience is 
required. A small engine or a tractor and S. J. EADY, Crystal Springs, Miss. —"*The “American® 
one of our eight American Saw Mills are Saw Mill is the best investment a farmer can make. I can 
all you need. The mill itself is generally have work at home all the time. Everyone that sees it says it 


paid for out of the first earnings. fe the most complete tig he ever caw.” 


B. E. FORD, Ammon, Pa., June 16, 1925—- “Would do 


Investigate now. Find out how thou- all in my power to recommend your Mill, 1 have been operat- 


sands of farmers are making substantial off- ing same‘pulled by a 10-20 1. H.C. Tractor since April 15th. 
season profits with American Saw Mills, 1 will be glad to show it to anyone in reach who wishes to 
Our free booklet gives full information, try one of its kind.”* 


Send the coupon_today! 


Clip and Mail today 


Manufacturers of trimmers, planers, 
bolters, \lath and erating machinery 








American Saw Mill Machinery Co., 
120 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 


é< * 99 
Gentlemen: 
me | 1¢ an 1 am interested in ‘Farm lumbering as a proStable side- j 
line.”* Please send me full information. 


Saw Mill | -~ ~ 
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Less Work Wie | HOW MUCH GAS 5 
IN THE TANK : 


That's a question that need not 
bother Ford, Chevrolet and Over- 
land owners any more. Just screw 
this TASCO Gasoline Gauge in 
place of the filler a A and aseae your 
gas at a glance. Gauges 
are guaranteed for co life of 
the car. Price $1.25 plus postage if 
x C. 0. D. (We pay postage if you 
i> send cash with order.) If your 
dealer can’t supply you, just use 
the coupon, being sure togive the 
make, year and type (touring, 
¥ coupe, sedan or roadster) of your 
car. 


THE AKRON-SELLE COMPANY 
221 Chestaut St., Akron, Ohie 








Akron-Selle Co., Akron, Ohio (221) 
Send me one TASCO Gasoline Gauge. 
[] $1.25 enclosed, send post paid. 
{_] Send C. O. D. for $1.25 plus postage. 
Make of 


Speed! Capacity! Safety! Strength! * aes Type 


Equipment Makes a Good Farmer Better 0 Sa ae 
Puts the OTTAWA 





or ane or mortised 
steel or oak frame keeps 
saw in line. Dustproof, 
non-heating, non- » 
self ad bo: 














iting 
and sliding table circular 
saw frames; drag saws; 
and 4 wheel mountings. 
Write for booklet No. 1. 









Working For You 
APPLETON MF Batavia, IL 
— MFG. CO. oreieny Greatest LOG SAW Offer 
emer ert —I ever made. One man saws 15 cordsa vy) Fay 4 
Falls trees, saws limbs. Make big money. Use 4 














a eeeler 4 for other work. Ley faster than 10 ane. Shipped 
} BABY CHICK EGGS from F Wike tor 30-Dev Trial ee Te ae 
Save 20 per cent. Get Feb., March, A: OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Order 
Chicks at June Prices. Write today for my apeclet offer. 2121.w Wood Street, Ottawa, Kan. 
Murray McMurray, Box 47, Webster City, lowe | b—Reem 2121017 Magee Bidg., Pittebursh, 
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Conducted by Genevieve A. Callahan 














Restful Bedrooms for Farm Homes 


HERE are as many kinds of bedrooms as there are kinds 


By RENE and HAROLD HAWKINS 


dressing table for a few minutes finds more patience and time 


of people, but the sort that appeals to most of us is that to care about how she looks before leaving her bedroom than 


night room which fairly invites us to sleep and helps to 


keep us in good health. 


The old-time housewife’s idea of a good bedroom was often 
that of a comfortable bed and no more. The new-fashioned 
housewife considers a good bed—one with a satisfying mat- 
tress and excellent springs—just as important as did her 


mother and grandmother, but she also in- 
sists upon having in her sleeping rooms 
many other comfortable features as es 

Strange to say, just “nothing at all” i 
one of the chief features of comfort that 
the modern housewife likes to have in her 
bedrooms! In other words, she likes 
plenty of space, for even in winter, when 
: bedroom should appear warm and cozy 
even when there is no heat to make it so, 
a sleeping room should never appear 
crowded and stuffy. Every bedroom every 
month in the year needs clear spaces for 
the free circulation of fresh air or it will 
not readily invite us to sleep the slumber 
of complete rest. On the other hand, a 
bedroom should not be so bare of furni- 
ture and pretty touches that its bareness 
suggests a hospital room. 

After a comfortable bed, furniture of 
comfortable, plain lines is perhaps of sec- 
ond import Mes e in giving a bedroom the 
desired restful air. Walnut and mahogany 
finishes (the dull “rubbed” finishes are 
better than the high polishes) are excel- 
lent for bedroom furniture, tho birdseye 
maple and finishes of white or cream—all 
good—will not show the dust so readily. 
White and cream, of course, will show 
finger marks. Sometimes, too, even very 
ugly cast-off furniture will become good to 
look at if given a 
coat of gray, yellow, 


the woman who gives her bureau mirror a hasty look in pass- 


ing. Also, the dressing table and its drawer offer a neat and 








A bedside table with a lamp is a 
sleeping-room comfort not to be 
overlooked 





proper place for keeping such toilet articles as brushes, combs, 
powders, creams, pins, etc., thus leaving the chest of drawers 
or bureau for clothing exclusively. Old washstands, that are 
open enough underneath for the knees to go under, and little 


tables with a single drawer make splendid 

dressing tables if it is thought not best to 
buyanewone. The legs of these old pieces 
of furniture may have to be cut off a bit 
to lower them. Almost any odd mirror of 
good size will do to hang over them if 
painted the same color. Where a bedroom 
is extra large and two persons occupy it 
another chest of drawers would help in 
keeping order, too, one for each person. 
The second chest, if a dressing table mir- 
ror is used, would not need a mirror. It 
must not be forgotten, either, that the 
large, doubly occupied bedroom ‘is always 
more comfortable when furnished with 
two beds. However, twin beds do cost 
practically double to begin with and re- 
quire twice as much care agythe.one bed 
afterwards. They are, however, #specially 
nice for the spare or guest’ rodm, where 
they do not have to be made fup every 
day and changed so frequently. 

A small, low rocker without atms is one 
of the most convenient of bedrdom chairs 
for taking off and putting on one’s shoes, 
brushing one’s hair restfully, or—if you 
allow yourself such an old-fashioned joy— 
for the cuddling of a baby! A deep arm- 
chair, too, is a bedroom delight. The 
straight little chairs that so often come 
with a complete bedroom set seem, to real 
comfort-loving souls 
at least, fit only for 





or pale green paint, 
with a slight gloss 
to it. Enamel can be 
used if you prefer it. 
Brass and iron beds 
are no longer in very 
good taste except 
when they are made 
—as are the best 
metal beds nowadays 
—to appear as tho 
made of wood. When 
good looking, metal 
beds are often de- 
sirable because they 
can be kept so free 
from vermin. 
Besides the bed 
there should be in 
the room a chest of 
drawers with or with- 
out a mirror. Where 
two persons occupy 
one room a mirror 











over these drawers is 
advisable. The sec- 
ond mirror will be 
that over the dress- 
ing table. Too many 


American bedrooms are without this last very convenient 
and comfortable piece of furniture. The woman who has not 
yet had her hair bobbed will especially appreciate the chance 
to sit before a mirror, instead of standing until weary, while 
she combs and dresses her long locks. And there is no doubt 
whatever that the woman who relaxes enough to sit at her 


The dressing table and “slipper chair’ should be used in more American tired 


bedrooms 


a doctor's bedside 
visit! The armchair 
need not be of the ex- 
pensive, overstuffed 
sort. It can: be of 
cheap wicker or grass, 
if it is made comfy 
with a thick seat pad. 

A bedroom, to be 
really restful, ‘should 
have upon its walls 
a plain paper in-a 
pale color, or at most 
a paper with a very 
quiet design upon it. 
Also, the four walls 
will make a more 
orderly appearance 
if there is not more 
than one picture 
upon each of them. 
Some interior deco- 
rators insist that a 
bedroom should have 








no pictures at all to 
take the thoughts of 
folks from 
sleeping, but those 
of us who do like 


pictures in our sleeping quarters are fairly safe in having in 
the bedroom from one to four quiet pictures in quiet frames 
There may be a féw photographs of friends and relatives 
placed upon the bureau and dressing table as well. 

The floors of a restful bedroom should be as quietly cov- 
ered-as its wails, 


For this purpose (Continued on page 108 
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MakeCalumet Muffins 
for 


Breakfast Tomorrow 


In the morning—that’s when muf- 
fins taste the best—when they are piping 
hot —direct from the oven. Put a piece of } 
golden butter on every bite. 


Calumet Baking Powder is the 


one leavener that never disappoints you 
when you bake. It has withstood every con- 
ceivable test by millions of housewives for 
over a third of a century. 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


costs less per baking than many other 
brands because you use less—one spoon- 
ful does the work of two spoonfuls of many 
other leaveners. 





Follow this recipe—do it in the morn- 
ing. Be sure and use Calumet. 


CALUMET MUFFINS 


2 cups sifted flour Y level teaspoonful salt 
2 level teaspoonfuls Calumet Baking Powder 
\, tablespoonful sugar 1 cup sweet milk 
1 egg 2 tablespoonfuls shortening 


Sift together thoroughly flour, baking pow- 
der, salt and sugar. Add gradually egg, well 
beaten, milk and shortening. Beat well. Bake 
in hot greased muffin pans, twenty-five min- 
utes in hot oven, at 350-400F. This recipe 
will make muffins for a family of five. Double 
the ingredients for larger family. 

EVERY INGREDIENT USED 
OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY 

U.S. FOOD AUTHORITIES. 
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Sales 21/2 Times Those oF Any Other Brand 
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Radiotron UX-112 
The new storage battery power 
Radiotron UX-112 may be used in 
sets that use Radiotron UV-201-A. 


Radiotron UX-120 
The new dry battery power Radio- 
tron UX-120 may be used in 
sets that use Radiotron UV-199 
or Radiotron WD-11 (or WD-12). 


RCA-Radiotron 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF RADIOLAS 


SUCCESS 


\5 with one new 
—~. Radiotron! 


Drive a car uphill beyond its 
power—and themotorknocks. 
Drive a radio set beyond its 
power—and the last tube 
chokes, But change one single 
tube in the set—and you have 
the power you need for greater 
volume and finer tone. Ask any 
radio dealer how to use a new 
power Radiotron in your set. 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
Chicago 


New York San Francisco 
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Bets aleo solk 
and partly 

etalling out oe in phonographs. Write for free catalog. 
buy until you see us. 


Department 
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RADIO aistaricee COMPLETE 


Ww. 5 ful eo ry e. b a 
jt. > rfu w cireur a rin, 
prices in history onde ne nr 
Everything furnished with complete seta. There's a set tor 
every pocket-book. 
S TUBE SET—100 Amp. Storage “A” Battery, rubber 
covered “A” Battery Cable; “B" Battery 00 V. 5 Tubes, 
Loud Speaker, Loud Speaker Plug, Antenns . 
3 TUBE SET—3 Dry Celle; “B" Battery, 00 V.; 


HESE are the finest ton: 
SATISFACTION GUARA 


amazing resulte. 


Loud Speaker, Head Phones. Antenna ...... 
2 Tube Set—2 Dry Cells; “B" Battery, 45 V.; 
Head Phones, Antenna .....-.+2 220008 


i Tube Set—1 Dry Cell “BY Batt ery, 22% V.; 





LL. | figincorns RADIO Soren 





- $95.95 
3 Tubes, 
$49.95 
2 Tubes. 
$29 95 
1 Tube, 
- $18.95 
essories. F ull line "radio accessories 
scccinbio’ kits. Console models and unite for in- 
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Don't 





Insist on a Brach. 


















VACUUM 
ARRESTERS 


FOR YOUR RADIO 


They are made to give 
you maximum protec- 
tion—not to meet aprice. 


L. S. BRACH MFG. CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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RADIO SAVE reese 
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Pioneer 
424-W, E. 8th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





letter or postal NOW. 


102-128 S. Canal St., Chicago, U. &. A. 





inside two years. 





High School Course 


in 2 Years 





d thirty-six other practical courses are 
ulietin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. H189, Drexel Ay. & 58th 58th &t.© A.S.1923 CHICAGO 


You can complete this 
this simplified 
School Course at home 
Meets all requirements for en- 
trants to college and the leading professions. a= 
described in 





High 


are 
students Dractic! 

We —- all be material, inde ding 
terme. Get your valuable 108-page 





Lew 
Guide™ and» ~aividease” books tr books soko trea. Send for them NOW, 





Dene om. <== PLAYS VaudevilleActs 
Comed: to 
end Hoven, Min- he ey W P AW J, furnish auto and expenses to intro- 
Catalog FREE. | We ay $48 A Wee 


strel O ~— Choruses, Darky Plays. 


SON O..625 So. Wabash Dope, tad % 


Save 20°507 
FREE RADIO in 


THE BAR AWIK company 


The baste World's Largest Bc Largest Bustness rath: Sth 











GHICAGO | Buss-Boach Company, Dept. 8. F., Chippewa Falls, Wise. 





duce our Soap and Washing Powder. 
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plain colored rugs and rugs of quiet de- 
sign are suitable. If small rugs are used, 
instead of one large rug, be sure to place 
them restfully straight instead of slant- 
ing them in disturbing lines. 
Curtains of white lawn or white dotted 
Swiss are always charming for bedroom 
windows. They may be plainly hemmed 
and hung straight or edged with fetch- 
ing little ruffles and looped back at each 
side. A bedroom should have either 
dark window shades or light-colored ones 
which are proof against daylight when 
lowered. In this way the room can be 
darkened for illnesseS or afternoon naps. 
The restful bedroom cannot have lights 
that glare from the ceiling. Even its 
wall lights and lamps must have shades 
that are made of either heavy or dark 
material. If dark material is used it 
should be lined with a lighter color that 
will throw the light down under the 
shade. One such light should stand upon 
a little table placed at the head of the 
bed. This, the “night lamp,” is handy 
for reading in bed and can also be 
reached in the middle of the night with- 
out a person’s rising. A shaded drop- 
light should hang over the dressing table 
or a lamp be placed upon it in such a 
position as to shine upon the face when 
one is sitting upon the dressing table's 
chair or bench. If there is a mirror over 
the bureau it should also have wall lights 
next to it or there should be a lamp so 
placed as to light the face of the person 
dressing before it. 
When possible, too, the bureaus and 
dressing table should be placed well for 
daylight seeing. This means that the 
person looking into them must be able 
to face the light. It is well to remem- 
ber, also, that just the opposite arrange- 
ment should be made with the bed, for 
here the sleeper desires the face turned 
away from the light. Also, a bed should 
not be placed in a direct draught. The 
bedside table, of course, goes at the head 
of the bedside, the dressing bench or 
chair before the dressing table. The arm- 
chair should be placed near a good read- 
ing light, possibly on the other side of 
the bedside table or under a droplight. 
The little “slipper rocker’ may stand 
more nearly in the center of the room, 
but it should not be where it will be run 
into or stumbled over in the dark! Any 
straight chairs should be placed with 
their backs to the wall. 
Give ‘‘Teacher”’ a Pleasant Room 

This is, of course, but one kind of bed- 
room. It is particularly for tired folks 
who have other rooms in: which to eat 
and think and live during the waking 
hours, and it is the sort which a guest, 
coming from the city to relax, will espe- 
cially appreciate. When, as is often the 
case in the city, or for the school teacher 
who stays in the home, a bedroom is the 
sitting room as well as the sleeping quar- 
ters of its occupant, the furnishings must 
be in accordance with its use. Naturally, 
with such general use, this type of bed- 
room must be a little more crowded with 
the things its owner uses. Young people 
of a household often like these sitting 
room-bedrooms even when they have the 
freedom of the rest of the house, for 
youth likes to have a sanctum where it 
can occasionally hie away and dream 
dreams and think thoughts unwatched. 
Almost invariably, too, young people en- 
joy crowding their rooms with what we 
older folks consider “useless” souvenirs. 
These folderols make a room unrestful 
from an adult point of view but very 
precious from the viewpoint of the 
youngsters. Youth craves restlessness 
rather than rest. Its love of quiet will 
come soon enough! 
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FOR THE POT-LUCK SUPPER 


Recently we had a pot-luck supper and 
everybody mentioned the fact that there 
was such a large variety of hot dishes 
served. Usually the picnic or supper runs 
to sandwiches, cake, pie and meat, but this 
time there was a good array of dishes from 
which one might choose. On a cool eve- 
ning hot food appeals to everyone and as 
many of the ladies said it is easier and 
cheaper to prepare than cakes and pies. 

Here is the list of good things: 

Baked beans with tomato sauce and 

rk cooked in an old-fashioned crock. 
Served piping hot with home-made brown 
bread. 

Macaroni and cheese with tomato 
sauce, the sauce made of seasoned 
strained tomatoes with a little chopped 
pimento added. 

Chicken noodles. The chicken was 
shredded and cut fine then mixed with the 
noodles after the latter had been boiled 
in chicken broth. These were delicious, 
as a good fat hen had been used. 

Beef noodles. The broth was saved 
from a large piece of beef and the noodles 
cooked in it after reaching the supper. 
The meat was not included, but the nood- 
les were hot and good. 

Baked noodles. The noodles were 
boiled in the broth in which a piece of ham 
had been cooked. The ham was run thru a 
food chopper and mixed with the hot 
noodles. The whole was placed in a crock 
and a light sprinkling of cheese added, 
then the top was lightly browned in the 
oven. 

Escalloped corn. Prepared in the usual 
way with crackers, milk and _ butter. 

Escalloped potatoes, with a little grated 
cheese to flavor. 

Hot hamburger. One woman had fried 
several dozen small cakes of hamburger 
at home and had packed them in a hot 
crock. They were very good. 

Small sausages. A casserole was heated 
piping hot and small fried sausages curled 
round in it. Each link was about a finger- 
length and they had been lightly smoked. 

Lima beans. Dried lima beans had 
been soaked and then cooked in beef 
broth, seasoned and kept hot. 

Creamed potatoes, made of cold boiled 
potatoes skinned and cooked in cream 
sauce until thoroly hot, seasoned and 
sprinkled with grated cheese. 

Candied sweet potatoes. These were 
candied in the oven in the usual way and 
packed in a hot crock. 

Potato puff. Plain mashed potato put 
in a casserole and heated in the oven until 
very hot. Before placing in the oven a 
large lump of butter was placed in a little 
crater in the top. The result was a delic- 
iously fluffy mass.—Mrs. W. C. K. 





KITCHEN WINDOWS 

My neighbor had a_ well-furnished 
kitchen—well furnished with openings! 
Five doors and two-full sized windows 
admitted, light, heat, cold, folks and 
other sundries. But where was she to 
put her sink, so long hoped for and at 
last at hand? She had dreamed of a 
white enameled sink, with a cedar drain 
board on either side, and a cedar shelf 
above for blossoming plants. 

Her handy husband finally solved the 
difficulty by substituting for one of the 
up-and-down windows, a pair of windows 
running crosswise, just above the shelf 
she so much wanted for the plants. 
These windows slip to the side in their 
frames, allowing for air and ventilation 
when needed. Her curtains consist of 
two end drapes of checkered gingham in 
black and white, with a band of yellow, 
and a banded ruffly valance across the 
top of the double windows. Now she 
has her sink, her cedar drain boards and 
shelf, her flowers, and a pretty outlook 
upon the orchard and lane besides!— 
Anna Manley Pearson. 
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Rich with 


boiled-down goodness 


©H. J. Co. '26 





When you reach for a bottle of Heinz 
Tomato Ketchup you know it is all 
Ketchup—the full-bodied, boiled -down, 
undiluted essence of Heinz-grown, sun- 
ripened tomatoes. There is real granulated 
sugar in it, and the choicest of spices 
bought by Heinz in foreign lands, where 
they actually grow, toZinsure your getting 
the finest and best. 


Such appetite appeal! Always ask for it. 


HEINZ 


TOMATO KETCHUP 


WHEN 


Is ALL Ketchup 


IN PITTSBURGH VISIT THE HEINZ KITCHENS 
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ffered with rheumatism for years 


GOT RELIEF FROM 
RNEUMATISM AT LAST 


Spent more than $100 for 
remedies before help was found 


How an obstinate case of rheumatism 
was given relief by a simple home 
treatment is told by a man in Los 
Angeles, California, who suffered for 
years with rheumatic pain in the feet 
and back. 

“IT spent more than $100 for lini- 
ments and medicines: in twenty-four 
vears,”’ he writes. “Then I used 
Sloan’s Liniment and it gave me com- 
plete relief.” 

And it is amazing—the quick, genu- 
ine comfort that Sloan’s gives to even 
the most long-standing rheumatic 
aches. Sloan’s doesn’t just deaden 
pain—it helps your body to throw off 
the cause. 

No need to rub even. A little Sloan’s 
patted lightly on—and a healing tide 
of fresh, germ-destroying blood begins 
tingling through the aching place. 
Before you can believe it, the pain, 
swelling and stifiness are relieved. 
Try it! All druggists—35 cents. 


CCESS 


Soup 


Farm Wiles Note Book. 


Provide hearty, wholesome breakfasts 
for your school children. See that they 
arise in plenty of time to eat them without 
hurrying. 

There is no better meat for the mince- 

meat than the boiled and ground lean 
parts of a hog’s head. 
When canning sausage it is not neces- 
sary to fill the can to overflowing with 
melted grease. Simply invert the sealed 
can and keep it in that position until the 
grease has hardened. 

Trim off the skin, wash off the blood, 
and cut off all lean parts from the fat used 
for lard making if you would have a su- 
perior product. Render the leaf fat separ- 
ately as it cooks more rapidly, containing 
less water than the other. 

Take time to listen to your children if 
you would keep their confidence. Respect 
their secrets and never hold them up to 
ridicule. 

Bake individual pie or patty shells in 
your muffin tins. The muffin tins also 
make satisfactory molds for gelatine 
desserts. 

White cotton hose, split open, and cut 
into suitable lengths, make good wash 
cloths. 

A good grade of sateen or a satinette 
padded with quilted cotton and tacked 
with loops of ribbon tied into each loop 
is much more satisfactory for baby’s 














B For Cuts ‘ 


Dress at once with “‘Vaseline’’ Jelly. 
Prevents soreness. Shuts out air and 
dirt. Heals quickly. Keep it handy 
for every emergency. 
CHESEBROUGH MFG, COMPANY 
State Street ‘Comsolivuated) New York 


Vaseline 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


i PETROLEUM JELLY a 








Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
& patent patch for instantly mendin ee 23 all 
utensils. Sample package free. Cox. 

MFG. CO., Dept. 309, Amsterdam, N 


Sunday blanket than the napped one that 
| leaves lint all over the mother’s or father’s 
| best clothes. 


A few raisins added to the stuffing for 
chicken, turkey, duck or goose makes a 
dressing that can scarcely be told from the 
real oyster dressing. 


When sewing buttons on a garment 
after the last button is sewed on go back 
once thru each button, keeping them all on 
the same thread and not cutting until 
they have been fastened. This practice 
will greatly reduce the button loss.—Mrs. 
Lucile Day. 


WOMEN AND MACHINERY 
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Allowing for those exceptions that go 
with every rule, aren’t we women rather 
awkward with machinery? I have heard 
dozens of husbands say: “What's the use 
of buying expensive. household: appli- 
|ances for the womenfolks? They don’t 
use what they already have!” A handy 
excuse, no doubt; but isn’t there con- 
siderable truth in it? 

Many a farm woman is longing for a 
home in town where she can have an 
electric cleaner, while she laboriously 
and grumblingly wields a broom, and at 
the same time allows a good carpet 
sweeper to gather dust month after 
month in the attic or storeroom. Many 
a@ woman injures her feelings and her 


ing machine, 
ning would induce the men to turn, “eats 
its head off” in the woodhouse. 

How many br ead mixers re: ally occupy 
the place of “bread pan” while the 
hnshslien is done in the cold tedious, tir- 
ing way? How many sewing machines 
never are used except for the plain stitch- 
ing of seams? 

The average farm housewife works too 
hard for her money to squander it care- 
lessly. Before buying any so-called help- 
ful appliance I find it pays us to do con- 


selves a lot of questions. 
Do we need the appliance? Is it the 





best of its kind that our means will al- 
low? Does it really save work or time 
B| or money? Is it easy to care for? How 





siderable investigating and to ask our- 


SP eo down! 





health at the washboard while a wash- | 
which a little wise plan- | 





BESTEVER PROD. CO., 1943 N, IRVING PARK, CHICAGO 


January, 1926 


Dont neglect a Cold 


Dangerous sickness often 
starts with a cold. Ward off 
your colds with Musterole be- 
fore pneumonia starts. 

Musterole is a clean, white ointment 
made with oilof mustard. It has all the 
healing properties of the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster without the blister. 

At the first sneeze take Musterole 
from the bathroom shelf and rub the 
ointment gently over congested spot. 

It penetrates the skin and goes right 
down to the seat of the trouble. 

Rheumatism, tonsillitis, lumbago, 
coughs and colds are all symptoms 
that call for Musterole. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jars & Tubes 





BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


NEW LAMP BURNS 
947% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 

A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better 
than gas or electricity, has been tested by 
the U. S. Government and 35 leading 
universities and found to be superior to 
10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns without 
odor, smoke or noise—no pumping up; is 
simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 
6% common ’ kerosene (coal oil). 

“The inventor, T. M. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill., is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user in each 
locality who will help him introduce it. 
Write him to-day for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 
money make $250 to $500 per month. 












Balance in easy monthly . 
payments buysa 2] Jewel] ai 2 | 


STUDEBAKER (° ~ 
~The Insured Watch, |) }} 
60 Different & Art Beauty ChainFREE! 


ustments. 
Buy Seta vings. b. with evere 
FREE BOOK ¥ rite toda Wetche Tae 


ebaker Ad Watch ted offer. W: 
jesand $1.00dewn cher, tedaye 


Studebaker Watch Co., Dept £-40 South Bend, Indians 


CORNS 


For quick, safe relief from { 
painfulcorns or tender toes a 
and pressure of tight shoes. 


Dr Scholls L oe 
Zi no-pad S and shoe stores 


everywhere 
For FreeSample write The Scholl Mfg. Co.,Chicago 


Cuticura 
Toilet Trio 


Send for Samples 
To Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. K, Malden, Mass. 


AGENTS: Sell just-invented Hand Cleaner to fellow 
3,workmen in Factories, Garaves, etc. and 
make big money. Takes off paint, ink, grime, grease, stains ir 

stantly. Without barm to_hands.Steady repeat demand.Sample free 6 
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much will we use it in a year? 
we a suitable place to store it? 

Having decided upon the purchase of 
an appliance, I use it no matter how 
hard it “comes” for a time. A middle- 
aged housewife is set in her ways! 
Think how many of our tasks we have 
done daily until we can do them, as we 
sometimes say, with our eyes shut! It 
is not easy to change those ‘methods, but 
it can be done, if we persist. 

When a new appliance comes into my 
house I spend a little time in getting 
acquainted with it. I am not one of 
those fortunate women who are natu- 
rally “mechanically inclined” but I can 
comprehend a working plan if I put my 
mind to it. So I study my new ma- 
chine. I study the directions. I get 
what information I can from the source 
from which I obtain the machine. I get 
my husband interested; men love to 
give their womenfolks valuable and ex- 
pert information and I know of nothing 
that will prove more helpful in solving 
the household problems than the inter- 
est and cooperation of the good man, 
himself ! 

Armed with all this information, I 
proceed to use my new machine. Some- 
times it requires all my grit to do it. 
Usually I am much more tired than if I 
had stuck to my old way of doing. Re- 
sults at first are not always very satis- 
factory. But always remember this: If 
the machine is a good one and is suited 
to our requirements, it will work out 
right in the end. 

I know a hard-working farm woman 
who, after much saving and sacrifice, 
obtained an excellent electric washer. 
She had an absurd nervous dread of 
using it and every time she washed with 
it for the first half dozen times she had 
a sick headache before the job was done. 
“Send it back,” her family counseled. 
“You’ve only taken it on trial. It tires 
you more than washing by hand ever 
did.” But she knew this was absurd 
and was determined to persist in its 
use. She conquered that machine and 
it, in turn, conquered the hardest day of 
her whole busy week! 

The first half dozen times I canned in 
my new pressure cooker I was exhausted 


Have } 





when I had finished; I had worked 
harder, mentally and physically, than I 
ever did by my old method. Then, of | 


a sudden, it became easy. I had acquired 
the knack. I had learned to cut corners. 
I would have been appalled at the pros- 
pect of doing a year’s canning without it. 

Don’t give up too quickly and think 
that, because you are a woman, you can 
not master machinery. Any woman who 
knows enough to manage her household 
successfully knows enough to use suc- 
cessfully any good household’ appliance 
The knack may come hard to some of 


us, but if the machine is any good, it is 


worth the effort—A. M. A 


SANDWICH FILLING 

These sandwich fillings solve my prob- 
lem of being able to please my young- 
sters day after day with substantial and 
satisfying school lunches. 

1 cupful of raisins 

% cupful of shredded cocoanut 

1% teaspoonful of nutmeg 

Mix well the raisins, cocoanut and 
nutmeg; put thru a food chopper; stir 
into the mixture enough lemon mayon- 
naise dressing to make a paste conven- 
ient to spread between the slicés of 
bread. Vinegar salad dressing is equally 
good. 

For a change I vary it with 

1 cupful of raisins 

le cupful of hickory nuts 

% cupful of cocoanut 

A few grains of cayenne pepper 

3 teaspoonfuls of finely chopped onion 

Mix well; run thru the food chopper 
all except the onions, which should be 
added just before putting in the vinegar 
dressing. This will keep a week in a 


cool place—Mrs. W. E. D. 
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on’t Believe 


Your teeth are naturally “off color” 


You can give them dazzling whiteness in a few 
days simply by removing the dingy film that 
clouds them and imperils healthy gums. 


ELIEVING your teeth are nat- 

urally dull is a great mistake. 
Science has proved otherwise. Per- 
mitting your teeth to be other than 
clear and beautiful is an injustice to 
yourself. 

Largely on dental advice, millions 
are now multiplying the beauty of their 
smiles. New methods of tooth cleaning 
and gum care have been found. 

In a few days you can work wonders 
with your teeth. Can give them white- 
ness and clearness that amaze. But not 
with ordinary brushing. Just send the 
coupon and a 10-day supply of the cor- 
rect way will be sent you. 


It’s film that hides 
pretty teeth and imperils gums 


Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles to a germ-laden 
film that forms on your teeth. 

Run your tongue across your teeth 
and you will feel it ...a slippery, 
viscous coating. 

That film absorbs discolorations from 
food, smoking, etc. And that is why 
your teeth look “‘off color” and dingy. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 


FRE 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 307, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 


Mail this for 
! 
| 
| Chicago, Iil., U.S.A. 
| 
| 
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10-Day Tube to 


a ene 
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Only one tube to a family. 


and stays. It lays your gums open to 
bacterial attack and your teeth open 


to decay. 


Germs by the millions breed 


init. And they, with tartar, are a chief 


cause of pyorrhea. 


Mere brushing won’t do 


Ordinary dentifrices and cleansing won’t 


fight film successfully. 
with your tongue. 


Feel for it now 
Note how your 


present cleansing method is failing in 


its duty. 


Now new methods are being used. A 
dentifrice called Pepsodent —different 
in formula, action and effect from any 


other known. 


Largely on dental advice the world 
has turned to this method. 


It removes that film 


And Firms the Gums 
It accomplishes two important things 


at once: 
the gums. 


Removes that film, then firms 
No harsh grit, judged dan- 
gerous to enamel. 


A few days’ use will prove its power 


beyond all doubt. 
Send the coupon. 


you forget. 


Clip it now before 





Pepsaodéent 





The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
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Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities i 
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SUCCESS 


Easy as A~B- 


You Can Play Any Instrument 


In a Few Months 
This Delightful 
New Easy Way! 


Quickest because natural and pleasant. Grate- 
ful students say they learnin a fraction of the 
time old dull methods required. You play 
direct from the notes. And the cost is only a 


few cents a lesson! 
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EARNING music is no longer a diffi- just like the best musicians do. There 
cult task. If you can read the alpha- are no trick “numbers,” no “memory 


bet, you can now quickly learn to stunts.’ 
play your as instrument! 


ually true 


’ When you finish the U.S. School 
That’s of Music course, you ean pick up any 
A delightful new method piece of regular printed music and under- 


has made it p sitively easy to become a stand it! Think what that means. You'll 
just a few be able to read music, popular and classic, 


( ‘ble performer within 
And the cost is only a fraction and play it from the notes. You'll acquire 


i nths. 
ef what people used 
to spend on the old, 
slow methods! 

You don’t need a 
private teacher, this 
new way. You study 
entirely at home in 
the privacy of your 
own room, with no 
one to interrupt or 
embarrass you. Prac- 
tice a lot or a little, 
as you like—accord- 
ing to your desire to 
get ahead—and en- 
OY every minute 0) 

' For, strange as it 


may seem, the new method is agreeable 


us We ll as rapid. 


You Needn’t Know a Thing About Music 
to Take This Pleasant, Rapid Course 


Even if you don’t know one note from 
another now, you can easily grasp each 


clear, inspiring lesson of 
course, The things you 


presented in such a concise, graphic way, 


that even l child can 
understand them—yet not 
a minute is lost on un- 
necessary details, You in- 


stantly “get” the real 
meaning of musical nota- 
tion, time, automatic fin- 
ger control and harmony. 

The lessons are delight- 
fully human You lke 
them. You get ahead fast 
because everything you 
have to do Is SO reason- 


( ind so ple asant, 
Even scale practice, the 
old bugaboo, is reduced 
to a minimum and made 
interesting! And almost 
before you realize your 
progress, you begin play- 
ing real tunes and melo- 
dies instead of just scales. 
Thus the course interests 
you all the time—inspires 
you—encourages you. 

No Tricks or Stunts— 


You Learn from 
“Regular”? Music 


Yes, the new way teaches 
you to play from notes, 





a life-long ability to 
please your friends, 
amuse yourself, and, 
if you like, make 
money (musicians 
are highly paid for 
their pleasant work). 


The Surest Way to 
Be Popular and Have 
a Good Time 


Do you sit “on the 
sidelines” at a party? 
Are you out of it be- 
cause you can’t play? 
Many, many people 
are! It’sthe musician 


who claims attention. If you play, you 


are always in demand. Many invitations 


come to you. 
you wonderful afternoons and evenings. 
And you meet the kind of people you 
have always wanted to know. 

Never before have you had such a 
this surprising chance as this to become a musician—a 
must know are really good player on your chosen instru- 
ment—withoutthe deadly drudging and 








PROOF! 


“I am making excellent pro- 
gress on the ‘cello—and owe it 
all to your easy lessons."’ 

George C. Lauer, 
Belfast, Maine. 


“Tam now on my 12th lesson 
and can already play simrie 
pieces. I knew nothing about 
music when I started."’ 

Ethel Harnishfeger, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


“IT have completed only 20 
lessons and can play almost any 
kind of music I wish. My friends 
are astonished I now play at 
church and Sunday School.” 

Turner B. Blake, 
Harrisburg, Ill. 


“I have been playing in the 
brass band for several months 
now. I learned to play from your 
easy lessons.’ 

Cc. C, Mittlestadt, 
Mora, Minn. 


“Your lessons are the easiest 
way I know of learning to, play. 
I am delighted with them.’ 

Mary P. Williams, 
Gest, Texas. 


“T am well pleased with your 
lessons. I can now play most 
popular pieces."’ 

Walter G. Riggle, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 











Amateur orchestras offer 


expense that were such 
drawbacks before. At last, 
you can start right in 
and get somewhere quickly, 
cheaply, thoroughly. 

How You Learn Any 

Instrument So Easily 
This Way 


The amazing success of 
students who take the 
U. S. School Course is 
largely due to a newly 
perfected method that 
makes reading and playing 
music almost as simple 
as reading aloud from a 
book. You simply can’t 
go wrong. First, you are 
told how a thing is done, 

then a picture shows you 
how, then you do it your- 
self and hear it. No 
private teacher could 
make it any clearer. The 
admirable lessons come 
to you by mail at regular 
intervals. They consist 
of complete printed in- 
structions, diagrams, all 
the music you need, and 





music paper for 
writing out test 


Learn to Play by 


omeaee. And if note 
anything comes ° 
up which is not Piano Cello 
entirely plain, you Organ Harmony and 
can write to your Violin Composition 
instructor andget | Drumsand Sight Singing 
a full, prompt, Traps Ukulele 
personal reply. Banjo Guitar 

Tenor Hawaiian 


Whether you 
take up piano, 
violin, ’cello, 
organ, saxophone, 


Banjo Steel Guitar 
Mandolin Harp 
Clarinet Cornet 


or any other in- Flute Piccolo 
strument, you Saxophone Trombone 
find that every Voice and Speech Culture 


Automatic Finger Control 


a re Piano Accordian 


need to know is 
explained in de- 
tail. And the ex- 
pianation is always practical. Little theory— 
plenty of accomplishment. That's “why students 
of this course get ahead twice as* fast—three times 
as fast—as those who study oldtime plodding 
methods! Read some of the letters on this page 
and see for yourself. They don’t guarantee that 
every one can become a good player in three or 
four months; but they are written by people who 
didn’t know any more about playing when they 
started the U. S. course than you do now. (Note 
that if you do know something about music now, 
the U. S. School of Music grades you and in- 
structs you accordingly.) 


Send Now for the Free Book that 
Makes You a Special Offer 


The whole interesting story about the U. S. 
School course can not be told on this page. Soa 
booklet-has been printed—‘‘ Music Lessons in Your 
Own Home.” You can have a copy absolutely free, 
for the trouble of filling out the coupon below— 
and in the booklet you will find a special offer that 
makes the U.S. course available to you at a very 
bow price—if you act promptly. With it will be sent 
a demonstration lesson which explains better than 
words how delightfully quick and easy this wonder- 
ful Method is. There is a good reason for this big 
reduction, as you will see on reading the booklet, 
but since the special offer reduces the lessons to a 
few cents each, we want only people who are 
seriously interested to take advantage of it! If you 
are really anxious to become a good player on your 
favorite instrument, mail the coupon now—today. 
Instruments supplied when needed, cash or credit. 
U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 91 Brunswick Bldg., 
New York City. Please write mame and 
address plainly. 














U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 

91 Brunswick Building, New York City. 
Please send me your free booklet, ‘*Music 

Lessons in Your Own Home,”’ with introduc- 

tion by Dr. Frank Crane, Demonstration Lesson, 

and particulars of your special offer. I am 

interested in the following course: 


Have you above instrument?..............ee085 
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CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 
ETTERS about babies and their sched- 
ules rolled in upon us in a gratifying 

way during the month of November, and 

choosing the eight best letters was a real 
job—almost equal to taking care of twins 
and doing house and garden and poultry 
work for one day, the judges report! 

Every letter was good, and deserving of 

a prize, but since we cannot award so 

many, here is the list of prize winners: 

First prize, $5—Mrs. Fred Linse, Mon- 
tana. 

Second prize, $3—Mrs. Elmer Whit- 
ney, Illinois. 

Third prize, $2—Mrs. J. H. Land, Mis- 
souri. 

Five prizes, $1 each—Mrs. Clarence 
Nauman, Minnesota; Mrs. Orlow J. 
Edam, South Dakota; Mrs. E. C. Nich- 
olas, Wisconsin; Mrs. Clyde Paxton, 
Michigan; Mrs. E. H. Hudson, Wyoming. 

During this month of January, write a 
300-word letter on the subject, “My Pet 
Labor Saver.” You are not limited as 
to size or cost or use of the article—it 
may be a kitchen cabinet or a kitchen 
stool, a homemade contrivance or a 
water system. Tell whatever things about 
it that you think other farm women will 
want to know. 

Send your letter to the Home Depart- 
ment Editor, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa, before February 1, 1926. 
Prize winners will be announced in the 
March issue, and as many as possible of 
the letters will be published in following 
issues. Prizes will be awarded as listed 
above. We shall be glad to have sug- 
gestions for future contests, also. 








CONSERVING THE STOCKINGS 


Where is there a housewife and mother, 
at any rate one with a number of tiny 
toddlers in the family, who does not find 
the stocking problem an ever-present 
anxiety, especially as the tiny ones grow 
into school age and worn knees, heels and 
toes seem to be an everyday oc¢urrence. 
How quickly the hosiery bill can mount 
to a considerable figure unless great care 
and ingenuity are used, and even then it 
often amounts to far more than our pocket 
books will allow. New ideas which will 
assist in lengthening out the wearing period, 
and the utilizing of the ‘‘too worse for 
wear ones” are welcome. 

After several years’ experience I believe 
I have discovered a number of ideas not 
on the regularly accepted list which may 
prove helpful to other farm mothers. 

To begin with, I find it pays to buy 
only first quality stockings. Cheap hose 
are expensive in the long run, being practi- 
cally worthless after a few washings. Pur- 
chase a year’s supply at once if possible, 
of a like color and texture especially for 
the older ones, then before wearing 
strengthen knees with stripsfrom discarded 
legs. With a little care they can be sewed 
n so as to be scarcely noticeable. Smooth 
urface in soles and heels of shoes is also 
necessary to promote long wear, also the 
best of care in washing. 

Have the children wash their own stock- 
ngs every night, using only pure, mild 

sap. Strong soaps and washing powders 
»t the fabric very easily. Two pairs a 
veek will wash easier, look better, and 
vear longer than one. Rinse water should 
be clean and clear for good-looking hose. 

I find yarn the most satisfactory for 
ining the feet as it always remains 
ft no matter how much mended. 

Runs ean be nicely mended by turning 

and stitching on wrong side on machine, 

eing careful to taper to a point gradually 
a little below the actual rent so as to leave 
no bulge on the right side. 





SUCCESSFUL 
Be sure to reinforce the tops of baby’s 
hose where pins and garters break thru 
so easily. After the feet have worn too 
much for further mending I refoot them, 
cutting new feet from 
the best parts of dis- 
carded legs after the 
pattern shown in the 
sketch. It is easy to 
make a pattern to 
fit each pair of feet. 
The seams come only 
at back of heel and down front of foot, so 
there are no seams to walk on if care is 
used in laying dotted line of pattern on 
fold of material. Nearly all the partly 
worn legs can be used in this manner; the 
remainder make good fillers for holders. 

The uppers of men’s hose can be used 
even more advantageously. A _ pretty. 
warm cap for baby or one of the older 
ones can be made 
from the legs of two 
white wool socks by 
cutting them open, 
putting the two flat 
pieces together and 
seaming them on the 
wrong side until with- 
in three inches of top 
or to the ribbing; 
then reverse, so when turned back like a 
cuff no seams are visible. When sewing, 
narrow toward end to shape, then gather 
close and finish with yarn pompom and 
shell crochet at edge or sew across 
straight, turning points down against 
vap and fastening with buttons. Both 
are very pretty, warm and serviceable. 
Rockford sox can be crocheted into very 
good-looking round or oval rugs. 

A nice pair of children’s gauntlet mit- 
tens can also be made of the same material 
if care is used in 
cutting — the 
thumb in partic- 
ular. Lay pattern 
on with ribbed 
part at wrist, sew- 
ing in a piece of 
elastic to hold it 
close to wrist if 
desired. The pic- 
ture here shown 
gives an idea how 
to cut. Notice the 
wrist is narrowed, 
making it fit very 
nicely. Again I make warm bedroom 
slippers for the kiddies from men’s gray 
and dark-colored socks, cutting them from 
the foot pattern, double, and a little 
larger. ‘Seams are buttonholed in yarn, 
also top edge, with crocheted drawstring 
and tassels to tie. 

Finally the women’s hose come in for 
considera™®n. They can be utilized in 
numerous ways. Serviceable feet for 
everyday wear, creeper panties for baby, 
holders, broom covers, sleeve protectors, 
oil dust cloths, skull caps for the boys 
training their hair “pomp,” and lastly 
narrow strips cut round and round and 
crocheted into rugs. Then that big pile 
of stockings diminishes until there is 
ew f nothing left to be wasted. —Mrs. 
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FEBRUARY FESTIVITIES 

We still have on hand a fair supply of 
the booklets, ‘February Festivities,” 
which were offered to the readers of Suc- 
cessful Farming in January, 1922. As 
long as the supply lasts we shall be glad 
to send a copy of this little book of-plans 
for Valentine and patriotic parties to 
anyone who sends in a two-cent stamp for 
postage. Address your request to Editorial 
Department, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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Thousands of women testify 
to the truth of this from 
their own experience. 


“But constipation 
is serious, Grace” 


“Not so long ago I was like you— 
headaches a good deal of the time, 
sleeping badly, and the least bit 
of housework tired me out. My 
complexion too, was bad. 


“Finally, I went tosee Dr. Farman. 
He showed me that it was con- 
stipation that was back of my 
troubles. He said that it was a 
very serious thing because poi- 
sons from clogged waste matter 
were picked up by the blood and 
carried to every body organ. And 
if I didn’t correct it in time I 
might become a victim of one of 
those terrible organic diseases. 


“He made me drop laxatives alto- 
gether, changed my diet, and put 
me on Nujol. I don’t think I’ve 
ever felt better. I sleep well, my 
headaches have disappeared, and 
you can see for yourself what an 
improvement there is in my skin. 
Nujol has done wonders for me.” 


Nujol Works Like Nature 


Constipation is dangerous for anybody. 
Nujol is safe for everybody. Itis neither 
a food nor a medicine. It does not gripe. 
It is gentle and natural in its action and is 
prescribed by leading medical authorities. 


Nujol simply makes up for a deficiency 
temporary or chronic—in the supply of 
atural lubricant in the intestines. It 
softens the waste matter and thus per- 
mits thorough and regular elimination 
without overtaxing the intestinal muscles. 


Nujol can be taken for any length of time 
without ill effects. To insure internal 
cleanliness, it should be taken regularly, 
in accordance with the directions on each 
bottle. As Nujol is not a laxative, it does 
not form a habit and can be discontinued 
at any time, 


Ask your druggist for Nujol today and 
begin to enjoy the perfect health that is 
possible only when intestinal elimination is 
normal and regular, 


Nujol 


THE INTERNAL LUBRICANT 
For Constipation 


NUJOL LABORATORIES, Room 834-H. 

7 Hanover Square, New York City, N. Y. j 
For enclosed 10c (stamps or coin) please send 

me trial bottle of Nujol and your free book 

“Internal Cleanliness.”” (For booklet only, check 





here CD) and send no money.) ] 
SETI wxiinisiniaseniniaipilaciteplinenctilnsennitintitaliaitastiliie ] 
Address smedhins } 
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Use © PAGE'S for 


permanent mending 


MANURACTUR Mae 
RUSSIA CEMER 
SLsucesTER. mAs 
ag CHICAGO ,SANFRANC 
AL. LONDON PARIS.SE” 
nla. < 





WHEN you mend an article of useful 
household value, if you want to be 
sure of making a permanent repair, 
use LePage’s Glue. The quantity of 
glue you use is so little, and the cost 
so small, why risk using anything 
but the best? As in anything else, 
the best is cheapest in the end. 
LePage’s insures permanent repairs. 
Insist on LePage’s. 


[E AGE’S 


CutsIroning TimeInHalf 
New Invention makes ironing delightfully easy, 
omer? yon poe ag A it mW. _ 
. teloaien. Saves steps. Beats 


as or electricity. Cheaper to operate. 
‘osts only 1 cent for 3 hours’ use. 
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ments. No tubes, no wires nor 
cordsto bother with. Quick, reg- 
ulated heat. Always ready. 

alife time. Quaranteed. 
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amazing new ironing inven- 
tion. Try it 30 days and send it 
back If not satisfied. Just write 
today for this FREE Trial and 
Special Price Offertoquickly in- 
troduce this Iron in your local- 


before you miss this opportu- 
nity. Descriptive circular—‘‘A 
New Way To Iron’’— FREE 








Your choice of a Violin, Tenor Banjo, Hawaiian 
Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Ukulele, Banjo Ukulele, 
Guitar, Mandolin or Banjo Mandolin. You will be 
proud to own any one of these instruments and you 
can have one absolutely free. A few cents a day 
for lessons is your only expense. Our system of 
teaching is 80 easy that you can play several pieces 
by note with the first four lessons. We guarantee 
success or no charge. Instrument and lessons sent 
on one week’s free trial. Write for booklet and 
full particulars today, no obligation. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
and Willow Sts. Dept.87, Chicago, Mlinois 


Finishing TrialOffer: 
Your first roll of film devel- 
oped, 6 High Glos. prints 
ad an enlargement from 


the best negative, 25c (silver) 
Charlies City, lows. 





PEERLESS PHOTO CO, 
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NOTE—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered in this department as space will 
permit. Address your letter to Editorial Department, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and be sure 
to sign your name. Unsigned questions will not be 
answered. No names will be published. Please en- 
close @ two-cent stamp for a personal answer. 





So many boys and girls have asked 
about what they should talk about when 
they are in the company of someone of 
the opposite sex, or at a party. Conversa- 
tion has proved a phar ve biock even to 
older people. It really is better to talk 
too little than too much when in a crowd, 
but I’m afraid the majority of people talk 
too much. As for subjects of conversation, 
talk about almost anything so long as you 
are neither dull, malicious norsilly. Watch 
carefully to see what interests the person to 
whom you are speaking. Introduce sub- 
jects for discussion in which others are 
interested, but be careful not to start a 
conversation about something you do not 
know much about and get yourself into 
too deep water to get out gracefully. 

It is quite worthwhile also to develop a 
good voice. Learn to speak easily and cor- 
rectly, enunci&ting clearly and avoiding 
affectation, constant gesticulation, un- 

leasant mannerisms and loud or excessive 
aughter. 

Courtesy is also all-important in the 





development of personality and I will 
merely say this, that one must be courte- 
ous at all times, both at home and in 
public. If one is always courteous at home 
there is little danger that one will forget 
about it in public. 

Above all things, you must have confi- 
dence in yourself, for without that confi- 
dence your efforts toward perfection will 
be almost useless. Reading should not be 
neglected in your daily program and it 
should include current news, educational 
literature and modern fiction of the high- 
est type. Be careful to choose your reading 
matter carefully and to get just as much 
value from it as ible. The more you 
read and study the less likely you are to 
be caught asleep when someone starts a 
conversation about current news topics 
or asks your opinion of this or that. 

Last but far from least to demand our 
attention is cleanliness and the care of 
our bodies. As this has been discussed at 
greater length in this column I will simply 
say that every bit of care and thought one 
gives to the maintenance of his personal 
appearance is rewarded by the increase in 
the number of friends. a 

Questions and Answers 

Dear Miss Averille: Should a girl, when 
on the street, be talking and laughing or 
snickering all of the time?—A., Iowa. 

Loud Soatien. talk, snickering, etc., 
on the street show a decided lack of good | 
manners. One’s actions in public should 
never be so unusual nor one’s conversation 
or laughter so loud as to attract the atten- 
tion of strangers. 

Dear Miss Averille: What songs would 
be appropriate to sing at a wedding? 
Would it be all right to sing when the 
bridal couple march in?—Miss H., Kans. 

“ Promise Me,” “I Love You Truly,” 
and “At Dawning” are appropriate songs | 
for a wedding. A wedding march would be 
better for the processional than singing, 
but I know of a wedding where the charm- 
ing bride was Irish and “My Wild Irish 
Rose” and “Believe Me If All Those 
Endearing Young Charms”’ were sung for 
the recessional. 

Dear Madam: Is it all right to stop and 
talk to a boy on the street?—A. H., Pa. 

A boy should ask a girl if he may walk 
a little way with her, when they meet on 
the street, rather than to keep her stand- 














ing.—Bertha Averille. 
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Licensed Under Patent No. 1,107,518 


se Only Genui 
bleman Mantiles 


They Give Better Light and Last Longer 


They are made especially for use on Coleman 
Quick-Lite Lamps and Lanterns, They work 
perfectly with the Quick-Lite gas tip and 
air intake in producing the wonderful | 
Quick-Lite brilliance, 
They are full size, correctly shaped, knit to 
proper mesh, saturated with purest chemi- 
calsby special Coleman Process, thus insur- 
ing plenty of clear, natural, steady light. 
Coleman Mantles are made of long-fibre 
Egyptian cotton and have reinforced pat- , 
ented bottoms, giving double strength 
where gas pressure is greatest. ‘ 
Most economical to use. Coleman Mantles 
actually pay for themselves because they f 
last longer. 
Use only the genuine. Look for the name 
‘Coleman’’ on the mantles you buy. Get 

them by the box — 12 to the package, 

If your dealer cannot supply you order direct. 
Price 10? each; $1.00 per dozen, postpaid, 

Address Dept. SF-65 











































































THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. V 
WICHITA, KANSAS 0 
Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory: Toronto ; 
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the New Edison Amberola—Edison’s ry 
great phonograph with the diamond stylus n 
ucer — your choice of records, for th 

$1.00.Pay balance at rateof only a fewcents I 

a . Hear it in your own home before you it 
decide. Only$1.00down. Seize thisopportunity. h : 
Write for Boo : 
Get our New Edison catalog. Your name and a 
address ona post card or letter is enough. Find sp 

out about this offer—while this offer lasts. | 
F. K. BABSON, th 
19th St. and Marshall Bivd., Dept. 25. 11 Chicago, Ill. stl 
ad 
su; 
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, You ve heard an: 

3 your neighbor praise the : 
old reliable Pathfinder, the 

wonderful national weekly home Zoe 
< magazine that 3 million people read. You 
can try this unbiased digest of domestic and world affairs for 
atrifie. The Pathfinder is in a class by itself—nothing else to 
equal it; time-tested, wholesome. Chuck full of the choicest 
reading—the cream of everything. Science, politics, travel, fun, 

question box, health, radio etc. ; real stories, pictures—instruc- ] 


Send 15¢ ne ane 
today for this ~ paper on trial 13 weeks or year 
P gton, D.C. 


tion and entertainment for all. 





(52 issues). ATHFINDER, Washin 



















Dbon nd cn 
porteme 1 Send +) bottles = 

select va catalog. We trust you—j a 
BELIOPERFUME CO. Dep_Ci31, CHICAGO, ILL 
For Coffee, Sugar 

Take Orders £27, Cettes, Sus"; 


goods, staple grocerics, also paints, radio sets, tires, 
auto and tractor oils. No capital or bond required. 
Wedeliver and collect. Permanent business. Big pay: 
Write at once. Hitchcock-Hill Co., Dept., 63, Chicase 
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A DISCOVERY 


Whenever I am especially blue or tired 
I straightway retire to the kitchen and 
concoct a new dish. The family gets a great 
deal of enjoyment out of this hobby of 
mine. I invariably feel a great deal better, 
especially if the experiment is a success, 
and have discovered many interesting 
things about cooking in this way. 

One of them is my “loblolly” cake fill- 
ing. On this particular day I was starting 
supper when I noticed about a cupful of 
stewed dried apples, left from dinner. 

“Oh, mama,” I said, “I believe I'll 
make a cake with a fruit filling. What 
kind would be good with apples?” 

“Why, I believe a brown sugar cake 
would a good,” she said, looking at me 
over her glasses. “Just substitute brown 
sugar for white and water for milk in any 
good recipe.” 

“Why use water?” I queried, getting 
out a crock and wooden mixing spoon. 

“Because brown sugar always seems to 
have a tendency to make cakes rich and 
crumbly, and water corrects it.’’ 

So I creamed one-half cupful of butter 
with two cupfuls of brown sugar; 
one and three-fourths cupfuls of flour, 
mixed and sifted with two teaspoonfuls of 
pace powder, alternately with one-half 
cupful of water; stirred in a scant tea- 
spoonful of cloves and one of vanilla; 
added two beaten eggs and last, beat the 
whole mixture until quite light. 

“How thin it looks!” I objected. “Do 
you think it’ll stay up if it does rise?” 

“Of course,” she answered. “It’s the 
heat that makes it look that way. Your 
flour will thicken in just the same propor- 
tion as ifdoes in oa weather.” 

I took -her word for it, and she was right 
as usual (mothers generally are), for the 
cake came out of the oven beautifully 
thick and tender with a lovely creamy- 
brown color, caused, she informed me, 
by the brown sugar. 


Then I mashed and sweetened those! 


apples, and because I got too much cloves 
in them, causing a bitter taste in place of 
the elusive, fragrant quality I desired, 
I cast about for something to neutralize 
it. One thing led to another. First one- 
half cupful of raisins, allowed to “‘swell’”’ 
in very hot water for a few minutes; then 
a cupful of cocoanut; next, a good table- 
spoonful of butter melted ; and, as an after- 
thought, a rounding tablespoonful of cocoa 
stirred into a little boiling water, were 
added. This of course necessitated more 
sugar. 

I spread it only between the layers. It 
was unexpectedly delicious, but its mixed 
origin suggested the word “loblolly” 
irresistibly. So “loblolly” filling it became, 
and at supper big brother paid it the 
tribute which i¢ always forthcoming when 
anything especially pleases him. 

“Say,” he remarked, “that certainly is 
good stuff.” —C. N. 


GRAHAM OR WHOLEWHEAT 
BREAD 


Dissolve one and one-third cakes of 
dry yeast in three cupfuls of warm water. 
Add salt and three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. Stir in enough graham or whole- 
wheat flour to make a soft sponge. Cover 
well and let it rise overnight. In the 
morning add one cupful of warm water 
and three tablespoonfuls of melted short- 
ening. Mix stiff with white flour and let it 
rise until double in size. Work out into 
rolls or loaves, and let it rise to twice its 
bulk again. Bake in a moderate oven. 
While warm rub lightly with a buttered 
brush. This recipe will make three dozen 


rolls and one or two small loaves. It} 


makes excellent. toast.—Mrs. L. C, G. 
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Keep your boyson the farm 
by giving them warm, come py 
fortable rooms. i i 
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Farm homes now enjoy same heat 
as the Finest City Homes 


Healthful warmth and comfort in every room. No “chilly, drafty” 
spots! Clean, dustless, hot water radiator heat! The Ideal ARCOLA 
has made this possible to all farm homes—can be installed anywhere 
—does not require a cellar. Connecting AMERICAN radiators heat 
all rooms alike. Burns coal, wood, coke, or oil and soon pays for 
itself in the savings. The ARCOLA Automatic fire controller gives 
just the temperature you want—without watching or worry. AR- 
COLA’S smooth, beautifully enameled surface requires no polishing. 


You get in the smaller, compact ARCOLA all the genial cozi- 
ness, fuel economy and other benefits which the larger IDEAL 
Boilers give to large residences and buildings, and at propor- 
tionately lower cost. Ask your local heating and plumbing 
merchant about the new low price. TEN MONTHS TO PAY. 
Write Dept. T today for illustrated (free) book. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


816 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL 


RCOL 


Hot Water: Radiator Heat 
GRAIN FARMERS 


IF WE GIVE YOU | Bigot 


This “Drill” increases yields sure. 

Shoes made-to-your measure in any one Brings bigger profits. You get more bushels per 

60 leathers, 50 different styles, will you acre—pays for itself in one season. 

keep them, wear them, show them to your 

aye as sam r - = Pe ae ap be i 
ler shoes to sell at $6.85? Advise us today. — 

Your completa outfit will go forward a drops pe Sede eerenes Saetnety. i 

solutely free at once. Dept. 2021, | Beet ee 


TAILOR MADE SHOE SYSTEM, PEORIA DRILL & SEEDER Co. 
932 S. Wrightwood, Chicago 2600 M. Perry, Ave. Peoria, 
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Anoint nostrils before retiring F Ubadlamas WH 
“Inentholalumi wren MORE PAY? 


MentholatumCo.,Buffalo,N. Y.,Wichita,Kanms. §% ii men-women, 18 to 65 wanting to qualify themselves 
tor Government Positions, $140-$300, traveling or local. 


| Write Mr, Ozment, 150, St. Louis, Mo., immediately. 































































































































Pants and || 
Sweater | 


Both ‘988 
for = 


The trousers are madeofa 
very strong and durable 
gray stri worsted ma- 
terial. They have custom- 
ary pocketsand yy 
All seams are double 
stitched and guaranteed 
not torip. Color—Oxford 
td stripe only. Sizes— 
to 42 waist measure. 
The sweater is made of 
heavy wool-spun cotton 
woven in button front 
style with shaw! collar; 
serviceable pockets, 
Color: Oxford gray <= 
only. Sizes — 34 to 44 chest measure. 
Just send your name and ad- 
Delivery Free! dress—no money. Be sure to 
give size and color. When the sweater and trousers 
are delivered at your door by the postman, pay him 
ose for them. We have paid the delivery charges. 
ear both articles and if you don’t find them all you 
expected, return them and we will cheerfully refund 
your money atonce. Order by No. 48. 


Walter Field Co., Dept. R-2452, Chicago 
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o. 1 makes quick, 
easy and depend- 
able repairs on 
cracked heating 
boilers, radiat- 
ors, pipes,tanks, 
mleaky ovens, 
furnaces, loose 
handles, leaky radi- 
B ators, hose connec- 
4 tiens, gas tanks,cracked 
water jackets, loose nuts, 
grease cups and hub caps, ete. 
You can make 25c to $25 saving 
Write for every time—and without waiting for 
FREE BOOK @ professional “‘fixer’’. 

Get Smooth-On No. 1 in 7- 
oz., 1 or 5-Ib. tin at your 
hardware store and be pre- 

for emergencies. 


Smooth-On Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 45 
574Communipaw Ave. JerseyCity,NJ. 


Do it wilh SAOOTH'ON 


made in the latest style from the 
finest goods, will you keep it, 
wear it, and show it to your 
friends as a sample of my sensa- 

























fa) hour fora little spare ti.ne? If so, 
A) write me at once for my wonder- 
4) ful new proposition. Just write 
1a) your mame and address on a 





Ws card and mail it to Dept. 109. 
KNICKERBOCKER TAILORING CO. 
133 So. Peoria Street Chicago 
$ 
-*10 to°25 a Day 
and be your own Boss 
Man with car wanted to take 
Y orders for ourbig line of 241 House- 
7 hold Necessities. No experience nec- 
essary. We supply the capital and 
help you get started. Write for Free Book. 
Furst-McNess Co. Dept. 131 Freeport, Ill. 
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Bedtime 
Story 


GRANDMOTHER’S RED DRESS 


Ethel and Wilma watched grandmother 
as she deftly folded the patchwork quilt 
and patted it tenderly with a fluttering 
little movement of her hands before she 
turned toward the sunny window and 
seated herself in the old-fashioned rocker. 

“My! It must have taken a long time 
to sew all those pieces together when you 
were a little girl. I don’t believe I could 
do it. Didn’t you ever get tired and want 
to run and play with the little neighbor 
children?” asked Ethel. 

‘‘No, because there were no neighbor 
children to play with, you see,” grand- 
mother answered with a smile. ‘Those 
were pioneer days and father and mother 
were among the earliest settlers in that 

art of the country. Our nearest neigh- 

ors lived miles and miles from the log 
house which was our home, so my sister 
Betty and I had to entertain each other.” 

“But didn’t you go coasting and skating 
and to the—oh! Of course, there were no 
movies,” Wilma ended suddenly. 

“No, there were no picture shows, we 
had very few books to read and we could 
not play out of doors much because not all 
the Indians were friendly with the white 
people. So you see our patchwork was a 
real comfort and pastime for us.” 

“Did you really have a dress like each 
piece of goods in the quilt?” Ethel asked, 
as her eyes wandered over the bright 
colors. 

“Yes. The quilt is made only of the 
pieces from dresses that I had when I was 
a child. We did not have nearly so many 
dresses as you girls have and we had to 
make them last a good while longer, but 
the colors were very bright and pretty.” 

“That red goods must have made a 
pretty dress,” mused Wilma. 

“IT loved that dress,” grandmother 
smiled. “I have a hearty laugh now 
whenever I think of that red dress but at 
the time the incident re wom I thought 
my heart was almost broken.” 

“Oh! Please tell us about it, grand- 
mother.” 

Grandmother’s eyes twinkled as she 
rocked slowly to and fro. 

“Times had been unusually hard and I 
had not had any new clothes for a long 
time, so when father came back from the 
settlement and handed me this piece of 
goods I was about the proudest little girl 
you could imagine. Mother soon had the 
dress made and ready to wear, so when a 
few days later father suggested we ride 
over to our nearest neighbors for a little 
visit I hurried into my new red dress and 
was very happy all during the visit. We 
stayed several days and then started for 
home early one morning. We had gone 
perhaps half the distance when we met 
a band of Indians, moving. The tribe was 
a strange one to us, but they seemed very 
friendly so we halted a little as a matter of 
courtesy. 

“One Indian squaw who had a little 
girl about my age, seemed to take a great 
fancy to my red dress. I was proud 
enough to show it to her and turned round 
and round for her to see until she began 
trying to trade for the dress. She offered 
my mother beads and moccasins and 
corncakes and everything, almost, she 
had with her but mother refused to trade 
my beloved dress away. 

‘“‘We reached home late in the afternoon 
and getting out of the red dress I folded it 
carefully and put it in the big chest of 
drawers near my bed. The incident of the 
meeting with the squaw we forgot all 
about until several days later when I went 
to look at my pretty dress. It was gone! 
Of course I felt broken-hearted. We 
searched everywhere in the little loghouse 
and finally decided, since it had disap- 
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“ WHITING -ADAMS 
~ The Household 


Buy-u ord 
meaning 


Good Brushes 


Look for the name 
WHITING - ADAMS 
on every brush you buy. 
Whiting and Adams 
have been household buy- 
words for brushes for over 
116 years — always 

ing for service 
satisfaction. 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U. S. A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 116 Years 
and the Largestin the World 
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Lancaster Coun iUo.-Sta 17, PARADISE, PA. 





Write at once and get In on 
this. It’s the biggest thing 
ever offered by any wagon 
company. Our new Free 

Gift Plan opens every door to 
you. You sell where others can- 
not. Lange's Coffee, Tea, Spices, 
Extracts, Remedies, Toilets and 
Pure Food Products. Old estab- 
ed company with largest line 
Use auto or team. Our con- 
tract beats others four ways. Let us tell you how. 


THE LANGE CO., Box M, De Pere, Wis. 


THE WwW 
FAMOUS 





















AKES your old kerosene lamps and 
lanterns shine with a brilliant soft, 
white light. Non-breakable steel mantle. 
No smoke. Nosoot. Relieves eye strain. 
Over a million satisfied users. Guaranteed 
eafe, durable, reliable. Complete sample, 
50 ets. post paid, stamps or coin; 3 for $1.25. 
Your money back if not satisfied. 
ive Representatives Wa: 
WHITE FLAME LIGHT CO. 

64 Clark Building Grand Rapids. Mich. 
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Tite for Gum today. 
Cee are 
Coftord Junct., Mass. 
en Ineverycountyto 
S give all or spare 
time.Position pays 
$1500 to $3600 yearly. 
a Wetrain the inexperienced. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY, 156 Bar St.,Canton,0. 
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peared and none of us knew where, I 

would just have to make the best of it and 

forget my sorrow. But I could not forget. 

: lost my appetite and was dreadfully 
ue. 

“One day I was sitting quite still trying 
to piece on this quilt, but really thinking 
of the pretty red dress, when there came 
a knock at the door. Mother opened it 
and in walked the squaw we had met on 
our trip home. In her arm she carried a 
bundle and following her came her little 
girl, dressed in a red dress like the one I 
had lost. Silently the squaw unwrapped 
the bundle and carefully shaking out the 
folds of the material it held, spread my red 
dress on the bed. Then pointing to the 
dress her little girl wore she gave a grunt 
of satisfaction, handed mother a basket 
made of woven grasses and walked out of 
the door, followed by the little girl.” 

“But where did her little girl get her 
red dress?” asked Ethel curiously. 

“At the same little store at the settle- 
ment mine had come from. The squaw 
had tramped those miles and miles to ob- 
tain the material and then, in order to 
make it as nearly like mine as possible, 
had ‘borrowed’ my dress, sometime while 
we were away from the house, and returned 
it when she had successfully completed her 
aa girl’s dress. But I was so glad to have 

recious red dress back again I would 
aot ave cared if every Indian girl in the 
whole woods had been wearing one just 
like it. I never saw either the Indian girl 
or hér dress again. but I hope she enjoyed 
it as much as I did mine.’—Loie E. 
Brandom. 


ONE SOLUTION OF THE HOT 
LUNCH QUESTION 


For several years we had been trying 
to introduce hot lunches in our country 
school. There was a great deal of oppo- 
sition and.some trouble before the idea 
was abandoned. Then the teacher pre- 
sented us with a novel but very satisfac- 
tory solution. 

The children of interested parents sold 
subscriptions for two popular farm 
papers, and with the generous commis- 
sions they received thermos bottles were 
purchased. These were filled at home 
with soups or cocoa and their contents 
were certainly appreciated by their 
proud owners. Very often these lucky 
youngsters shared their hot drink with 
the children who had no bottles. The 
result was that soon every child had his 
own bottle. The obstinate parents were 
compelled to yield to their boys’ and 
girls’ demands for vacuum bottles. 

One of the board members, the man 
who had fought hardest against the idea 
of lunches, presented the district with 
a hot food jug. Its capacity was nearly 
three quarts. The children took turns in 
taking it home nights to be filled with 
food. Baked beans, escalloped potatoes 
and buttered vegetables were favorites, 
as were macaroni with tomatoes, rice 
ber and on one red letter day, a 

aked chicken. 

The parents as well as the teacher and 
pupils found this plan very satisfactory 
and it is being carried out again this 
year for the third time—Mrs. T. J. A 


A QUILT FOR BABY 

There were a great many small pieces 
of white outing flannel left from the 
clothes I had been making for the new 
baby. I sewed them together like the 
old “crazy” quilts our grandmothers used 
to make and feather-stitched the seams 
with pink embroidery floss. Lined with 
outing flannel with a layer of batting 
between, it made a nice little blanket 
for the baby —Mrs. A. L. D. 
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ROUND OAK 
‘Thrift Plan. 


Save Dollars 
Out of Income! 


Now, thru the Round Oak Thrift 
Plan, you can install one of the finest 
ranges, stoves or furnaces made, in 
Round OekThriftPlan  ©QOUR home—make a very small down 
of Buying. Both books payment—and pay the balance from 
FREE. month to month OUT of YOUR 
INCOME. 


Your monthly payment is not an 
expense. It isactually an investment— 
dollars taken out of cream, butter and 
egg income and put aside as a 25 year 
investment in comfort, convenience 
and economy. 


Write for the Round 
Oak Catalog and the 
Round Oak Thrift 
Book. One shows the 
complete line of Round 
Oak stoves, ranges and 
furnaces. The other 
tells about the new 







For 55 years Round Oak 
stoves, ranges and furnaces 
have been known as the 
finest in heating equip- 
ment. Only the Round Oak 
Folks could conceive and 
back up this simple, con- 
venient plan that permits 
every home to enjoy the added com- 
fort of a ROUND OAK. 


See the nearest Round Oak Dealer. 
He will be glad to give you all details 
of the Round Oak Thrift Plan and help 
you select the range to fit your needs. 


THE BECKWITH COMPANY 
Dowagiac, Michigan 
“Round Oak Folks” Est, 1871 


ROUND OAK 


STOVES — RANGES — FURNACES 
STUPENDOUS STARTEING: lh 


Yes, in i than one HOU aR : 
| can earn your choice of this 
1 beautiful dinner set or silver- / 
@ ware, alsolace curtains, jowelzy, air 
rifles, ge aluminum, d resses, 
raincoats, nearly 100 others— 
Distribute only 40 large packets ~ ; 
ranteed garden and flower on 
10c each and return us $4.00 rowed : 
ing to plan in big catalogue which 
you receive FR 
We Trust You— SEND NO MONEY 
ust ~~ | and address TODAY— 
eds and Catalogue sent to you by 
return mail. 
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BELL PERFUME CO., Dep. C 233, Chicago, Ill. 
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Will You Can or Cure Your Beef and Pork? 


Both Methods Should Be Used to Insure Variety in Meals 


By MARIE SCHACK 


tidious senses of one who has always lived in town, every 

one of us who lives on a farm knows that it is real satis- 
faction to have a supply of meat in the cellar for the warmer 
months. 

Trying out lard is not a job that one grows enthusiastic 
about but there is real pleasure in serving a thick slice of sugar- 
cured ham or a platter of thoroly tender roast beef that you 
yourself have canned. Next summer, when the garden is calling 
you one way and the chickens another, you will be thankful for 
the convenience of your shelves full of home-canned steaks 
and lamb chops and pot roasts. In plan- 
ning my schedule of meat preserving, I 
always divide the bulk of material into 
four portions: 1, meat to be eaten; 2 
meat to be corned, or to be corned and 
smoked; 3, meat to be canned; 4, odd 
pieces, such as head, shanks, scraps, liver, 
etc. 

The meat to be eaten fresh is kept in 
a cooler, each piece wrapped separately 
in waxed paper. It will ee one winter 
month if in good condi- 
tion when put in. All 
meats for use or preserva- 
tion of any kind should be 
cooled as quickly as pos- 
sible after slaughter. 

The wooden barrel and 
stone crocks in which I 
keep brined meats are 
washed with soda, scalded 
thoroly and aired for 


U) Wiioas coxses tho butchering time may be to the fas- 
















several days before 
being put into use. 
The brine is made 
the day before it is 
needed, as it must be 
entirely cold before 
the meat is put into 
it. This brine may 
be used for beef or 
mutton, as well as for 
hams, bacon and 
shoulders, but meats of different kinds must never be put into 
the same vessel. It is made as follows: 10 gallons of water, 
25 pounds of good salt, 6 pounds of brown sugar, 6 ounces of 
saltpetre. 

Boil these ingredients together until well dissolved, and let 
cool as directed. 

After the meat has been thoroly cooled and cut into pieces 
of suitable size, all cuts should be thoroly rubbed with common 
barrel salt and allowed to stand on a bench or table overnight. 
The next day the meat should be packed into a barrel or crock 
with hams and shoulders on the bottom and bacon pieces on 
top, all pieces being packed with the skin side down except the 
top layer. Five gallons of brine should be sufficient to cover 
100 pounds of meat. Pour the cool brine over, and top with a 

clean hardwood cover weighted down with a cle: an, hard stone; 
never use iron. A piece of hard-burned tile makes a good weight. 

The best place 
to keep brined 
meats is in : 
clean, cool et l- 
lar. If at any 
time the brine 
should show any 
signs of spoiling, 
the meat should 
be removed and 
washed, and the 
brine boiled, 
adding a small 
amount of salt. 
After cooling, 








again put back 
into the solu- 
tion. If the 
brine appears to 
be at all badly 
spoiled, it will 
be safer to make 
a new brine, in 
which case only 
about two-thirds 
as much salt as 





Use a steam pressure cooker for canning meat if at all possible 





at first should be used. Several times during the year I skim 
off a little mold from the surface of the brine, and once during 
the summer I renew the entire brine. 

If any meat should be too salty from staying too long in the 
solution, it can be freshened in one or two waters before cooking. 

Brisket and round of beef are in my opinion the best pieces for 
corning. Three, five and seven-pound pieces will be found the 
most satisfactory for size. The portion to be smoked is put at 
the top of the barrel. 

Rolled Flank Sausages.—Spread each flank out on a table and 
cut into two pieces of even size. Cut away the tough tendons 
and membranes, but leave the tender 
ones. Distribute fat and lean over the 
entire surface in the proportion of one 
to five parts. If there is not enough fat, 
add a little thinly sliced suet. ~The 
nicest sausages are made from pieces 
about sixteen inches long and one inch 
thick. Sprinkle each flank 
with a mixture of one 
tablespoonful of salt, and 
one - third tablespoonful 
each of allspice, pow- 
dered cloves and pepper. 
Roll firmly, beginning at 
one end, pressing » the 
flank well together while 
rolling. Sew up into a 
“sausage,” both length- 
wise and at the ends. Rub 
withsalt as directed above, 
then place in cold brine 


Best quality fresh meat makes 
best quality cured or canned 
meat. The bacon at _ is until needed. 

nicely streaked, and the rib cut When cooking these 

of beef above is well marked sausages, and also the 

with fat corned beef, I use very 

little water unless the 

meat has beeffih brine for 

a long time. I steam these products, allowing one hour for the 

first pound and ten minutes for each additional pound. This 

will reduce the sausages to three-fourths their‘orginal size. 

Place in a large bread pan, put a plate and a weight on top, 

let stand a day, then remove the strings and slice very thinly 
for sandwiches. 

When the meat for brining has been attended to, I start the 
canning process. Taking all the rib roasts, loin cuts, rump and 
neck, I roast the meat in pieces of about 12 to 16 pounds each, 
salting each piece properly. I cook the meat until it is well 
done but not necessarily entirely tender. When it is removed 
from the oven I carve it into slices about three-eighths inch thick, 
and pack tightly into sterilized jars. All odd pieces of irregular 
shape are canned by themselves, in jars marked “Stew,” 
‘“‘Fricassee,” “For Hash.” 

I pack each kind of meat by itself. On the shelves in my 
cellar you will find jars labeled as follows: Prime Ribs; Rib 
Roast; Rump; Tip; Leg of Lamb; Lamb Chops (bones are re- 
moved as they take up too much room in the gens); Chicken 
Breast of Chicken; Turkey; Breast of Turkey; Salmon (we live 
on the west coast); Trout; Duck; Belgian Hare. 

On an average, it takes two oe of meat to fill a quart 
jar—tho it is 
really better to 
use pint jars, as 
the meat in the 
center of the 
cans is more cer- 
tain of perfect 
sterilization 
than when larg- 
er cans are used. 
The jars may be 
filled up with 
soup stock or 
with the fat and 
gravy from the 
roasting pans, to 
which enough of 
boiling water is 
added barely to 
cover the meat 
in the jars. The 
meat will keep 
just as well with- 
out the liquid 
covering it, but 
the flavor is like- 
(Cont. on p. 120 
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Mail This Coupon Today 


MR. W. S. DEWING, President Kalamazoo Steve Ce. i 

21 Rochester Ave., Kalamateoe, Mich. 

Dear Sir: Please send me your new FREE ¢ata- 
log. I am interested in____ranges, _.__.combination 
ranges, _._heating stoves, ___.gas stoves, oll 
stoves, furnaces, ———kitchen cabinets, vacuum 
cleaners, bed davenports, cedar chests (Check articles 

{ in which you are interested .) 
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W. 8. DEWING, President 


Here is Our Policy 


80 Days Trial 
560,006 Customers 
24 Hour Shipments 
265 Years in Business 
Satisfaction or Money Back 
Cash or Easy Payments 
360 days Approval Test 
Safe Deltvery Guaranteed 
Above All Else—Q UALITY 


X\ 20 Big Stores 


} Save } to 3 at 
Factory Prices 


You can’t get the quality, the variety or 
the value in twenty big stores in twenty 
cities that you will find in this new 
Kalamazoo catalog. 560,000 satisfied 
Kalamazoo customers will tell you that. 


guar Styles and Sizes 


egg is the guide book of the stove and 
furnace yo hoe very home should have it. Don't 

any circumstances buy a stove, range or furnace 
anywhere until you consult it. Over 200 styles and sises—all 
of the finest quality, all at rock-bottom factory prices. 


















New Porcelain Enamel 
i es 
aes Tae Saving om Here in this book, fully iliustrated with 


ao og — P 7 heating stoves; 
jmp wood ranges in 











1. You make a big saving on the price of bination Ranges coal and wood inok, Mackel, delft b . and pearl-gray 
the f itself Ranges have been tested and ap- porcelain enamel; combination gas and 
urnace 1 , = Good Housekeeping In- enamel in black, sjnickel and porcelain 
‘ tne enamel; furnaces— ipe and one 
2. Youmakeabig saving infuelevery month. reauiee ; oi stoves. aod household 
zoo specializes in porcelain 

i j Loomis, Nebr. enamel of lasting beauty. Our sales on these r in 
3. ‘You save the cost of installation because Gentlemen: ese 300% lash year. Illustrated in colors. H too, are ‘new ideas, new 


Kalamazoo FREE plansand FREE service Received our Emperor leat features, new improvements, vieber aadtnd pavuntuane, 
eliminate entireiy any difficulties of in- {jon “Gertainly am wel Cash or Easy Terms, 30 Days FREE Trial 


stallation. onan jane it Tee Supes It $5.08 mon our credit terms—some as low as $3.00 down and 


ce eeeely. wit tells about our 30 days FREE trial in your home 
A lso beau in you 
Use a Kalamazoo stove or furnace for 30 days FREE the | most tiful 360 days approval test. It states our $100,000 bank bond 


trial in your own home. No one can tell vou what a stove I have ever seen. I she aar guaran- 
= ongest ever written. If you are not thoroughly satisfied in 
stove or furnace is like until they actually use it. am sure we saved oe or or every ree reopest, we will refund Your oe ee bin a in 


Cen tad ga stace, Teese ome kivepe mee ow we give You Dt hour shipyaty srvion 
up | 7 furnaces themselves in a few hours time. You ni we A mtn aha m 860, 000 P Cus to rs 


in than a week. You have heard of Kalamazoo-Direct-to-You for 25 years. You beve 
Mrs. Paul J. Ronnberg geen our advertisements before. But have you ever answered one? If you 
Utica, N. ¥. haven't now is the time for you to cut out this coupon and save money 
Gentlemen: . on the same plan that 560,000 Kalamazoo customers know is right! 
The furnace we bought 
works fine. The coldest Above All Else—Quality 
= I have it 82 im We serie and sincerely believe that you cannot buy better 
e tie 10 wa, Stoves, ranges and furnaces than those made by 
when itis 10 age ¥ Remember: we are the largest stove, 
* range and furnace company in the world selling 
"| direct from factory to family. We save you 4 to 
44 because we cut 
straight through 
sapeoaive selling 
methods, givi P 
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Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 


21 Rochester Ave., 
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Gray 
Hair 


Let It Grow or Restore It 


we must make this choice if your hair 
is gray, for gray-haired bobs won't do. 
At least, that’s the way stage stars, so- 
ciety and business women feel. They know 
the bob is a youthful style, so keep hair 
young by restoring original color with 
Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer. 

The use of this scientific preparation is 
never suspected. It brings back original 
color without streaking, discoloration or 
dyed appearance. 

Mail coupon for Special Patented Free 
Trial Kit. Test on a single lock of hair. 
Learn how this dainty hair cosmetic 
(clean, colorless) restores youthful color 
when combed through hair. 

Then, when you know you needn’t have 
gray hair at any age, get full-size bottle 
at druggist, or order direct. Mail coupon 
today. 


— an «Please print your name and addrestea == 








| MARY ¥. GOLDMAN, LN 
| 979-A Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn, # 
5 Please send your patented Free Trial t 
Outfit. X shows color of hair. Black... ! 
§ dark brown...... medium brown.....auburn ! 
§ (dark red)...... light brown..... light au- § 
: burn (light red)...... blonde...... ; 
in | 
i Name ’ 
i ' 
a eet teers 





Your Choice 
, $BOr 


Musical 
Instruments 


FREE srovenrs 


Your choice of a Violin, Tenor Banjo, Hawaiian 
Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Ukulele, Banjo Ukulele, 
Guitar, Mandolin or Banjo Mandolin. You will be 
proud to own any one of these instruments and you 
can have one absolutely free. A few cents a day 
for lessons is your only expense. Our system of 
teaching is so easy that you can play several pieces 
by note with the first four lessons. We guarantee 
success or no charge. Instrument and lessons sent 
on one week's free trial. Write for booklet and 
full particulars today, no obligation. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Orchard and Willow Sts. Dept.86, Chicago, Illinois 


























"ur Buescher Saxophone 


You can do it—easy. 3 lessons free with 
each new instrument give you a quick start, 
Practicing is fun because you learn so fast, 
And it will make you popular, in demand, 
the center of attraction everywhere you go. 
Always a hit. Even if you have failed with 
some other instrument, you can learn the 
simplified Buescher Saxophone. Don't de- 
lay. Get into the big fun. Any instrument 
sent for 6 days’ free trial. Easy terms if 
you decide to buy. Write now beauti. 
ful, free literature. Address: 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. (1-255) 
1253 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 












OR RIFLE 

only 30 packs|: Send 
assorted tabl d\s Moasy 
FLOWER seeds at 10c per 29 

a ack, Easily sold; EARN BIG 
MONEY or premiums. We Trust You. 
a= AMERICANS 
IN spy Lancaster. P 
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ly to be better if the stock is added. 

I sterilize the jars of meat in a large 
wash boiler, with a rack in the bottom of 
it. The jars, provided with new and best 
grade rubber rings, and with their lids 
screwed on so tightly that they can be 
turned only half a turn more, are lowered 
into the boiling water which should cover 
their lids to the depth of at least one inch. 
Count the time of sterilization not from 
the time the jars are put into the cooker 
but from the time the water boils after 
the jars are immersed. Let them remain 
in the rapidly boiling water one and one- 
half hours, then remove and finish 
sealing the jars. Cool as rapidly as pos- 
sible, avoiding cold drafts which will 
cause glass jars to break. 

When I want to use a jar of this meat, 
I lay several folds of cloth or paper in the 
bottom of a kettle, put in the jar on itsside, 
then fill up the kettle with cold water and 
place on the fire until it reaches the boiling 
point. This melts the jellied soup stock 
and fat, and the sliced meat can be taken 
out easily. This meat when a year old 
tastes as fresh as when just roasted, and I 
have never had a jar spoil. 

Meat can be canned equally well with- 
out first cooking, but most persons do not 
like its flavor so well. In this method, the 
uncooked meat is cut from the bones in 
pieces of suitable size, saving the bones for 
stock. The meat is packed carefully into 
the jars, to within half an inch of the top. 
Add one-half to one teaspoonful of salt to 
each pint jar, and other seasonings such as 
chopped onions, celery, or bay leaves as 
desired. If the meat is very lean, add a few 
pieces of suet to give flavor and richness. 
Add no water, but adjust the covers as 
directed before, and, immersing the jars 
in boiling water, boil for three hours. 

Sterilization under steam pressure, using 
the steam pressure cooker, is considered 
by everyone to be the most satisfactory, 
and if tin cans are used with the steam 
pressure cooker, the uncertainty of can- 
ning and the possibility of breakage are 
reduced to zero. Foods will, however, keep 
as well in one as in the other if only fresh 
meats are used, if the sterilizing is done 
according to directions, and the seal is 
perfect. For detailed directions for the use 
of tin cans, send to the United States de- 
partment of agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1186. 
This costs nothing. 


I want to tell more about the soup stock.” 
After the tongue has been taken out for | 


corning, the head is cleaned and cut into 
pieces that will go into the soup kettle. 
The shanks are cut into five-inch pieces, 
and so are all other bones and scraps which 
go into this. A ‘‘soup bunch’’ of herbs may 
be added, also salt and a few peppercorns. 
Cook slowly, merely simmering, for from 
four to eight hours—the longer the better 
—until good, strong stock that will jell has 
been obtained. Strain, add salt, pour into 
jars and sterilize for twenty minutes. 
When cold, there should be a cake of fat 
half an inch thick on top of each jar. If 
there is not much fat among the bones and 
scraps, it will be well to add some suet. The 
fat 1s an excellent protector; it acts like 
paraffin, 

But to return te the meat put down in 
brine. By the time the canning is finished, 
the pieces that are to be smoked have 
been leng enough in the salt. Usually 
three to six weeks are required depending 
upon the size of pieces. 

Take the pieces out, wipe and hang up 
to dry for at least two weeks. Three will 
be necessary, if the weather is damp. Place 
on a table and apply liquid smoke with a 
smalt brush. Be careful to get it into every 
crevice in the meat. Brush one side over 
first, let stand half an hour, then turn it 
over and do the other side. Leave for a 
day or two, then give another coat. Beef, 
mutton and pork need three coats. 

Three weeks after the last application 
the meat is ready for cooking and eating, 
being prepared in the usual way. 
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. YOURS! 


For selling only 10 
patos of “Garden 
Spot” Seeds. You can 
dispose of these 10 
packets quick then 
this Levely Doll is your 
own. It has long real 
curly hair, beautiful 
bisque face, pearly 
» teeth, Eyes open and 
close. Arms and legs 
# move. Handsome 
dress. Hat, shoes and 
stockings. Nearly foot 
a\\ high, or SimulationWatch 
W/ Bracelet. White plati- 
noid finish, watch dial 
set with fifteen white 
brilliants, pretty rib- 
n. 
Your choice given 
for selling only 10 
packets seeds at 100 
ket and returning 
$1.00 collected. 
< extramoney. Nopost- 
age to pay.—Send for seedg 
now. 6 trust you. 


Lancaster County Seed Co. 
PARADISE, PA. 





















































BRIGHTNESS of SUNLIGHT 
from COMMON KEROSENE 


Here's a new wonder lamp—20 times as bright as 
ae old style lamps+—burns only one- 
sixth the fuel. No wicks, no 
chimney. Absolutely safe. No 
light in the world like it! 
More Light - Less Cost 
300 candle power! — and actual fuel 
saving pays for it in a few months, 
Only real kerosene vapor lamp— no clog- 
















4 ging — only one mantle — flame regulated up 
ead Safest, simplest lamp known. 
ALSO he Gr) e 
wan I 2 Facliotite 
LANTERN 






brings brilliant 
daylight and joy 
to your home, Nothing gives more pleasure 
than this brilliant, soft white light. Beau- 
tiful crystal shade and nickel base. 





Agents Make THE RADIOLITE Co. 
Big Money 1038 .Cold Spring Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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rite» Bureau of lmmigration 
Zallahassee, Florida Dept E.. 


\DORTER SOFT 0/57) HEAT 
INCUBATOR m\ 














L. N. Porter’s Master achievement after 
30 yrs. progress. Ce*er lamp equal heat, 
Automatic control of heat, moisture and 
ventilation. One filling of lamp for entire 

Eggs turned semi-automatically. 


hy Chicks die in the Shell” 


Write for this valuable, 5, Scfentific explana Ta! 
tion and ustrated Sent free 
PORTER INCUBATOR CO., 102 PORTER WE., Attig 3 


California Farms In 
Sunny San Joaquin County 


Safe profits assured by exceptional diversity 
—choice of dairying, stock, poultry, truck 
and forty commercial crops. ail and water 
transportation reach local and export mar- 
kets. Mountain and seashore recreation near- 
by. Free appraisement service. 
Write—Room 25 
Agricultural Department, Stockton, 
San Joaquin County, California. 















PLUMBING-HEATING-2e 
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of customers. ‘“You saved me $400.00,” 
SS says Mr.Edw Rorkosky of N.J. Write 
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today. 
i HARDIN-LAVIN CO, Dept. B, W. Pershing Rd., Chicage 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY 

Benny (having difficulty in teaching 
little sister to whistle): ‘“‘Aw, just make a 
hole in your face and push.” 


A storekeeper had for some time dis- 
played in his window a card inscribed 
“Fishing Tickle.” 

A customer drew the proprietor’s atten- 
tion to the spelling. 

‘‘Hasn’t anyone told you of it before?” 
he asked. 

“‘Hundreds,”’ replied the dealer, “but 
whenever they drop in to tell me, they 
always spend something.” 


SAFETY FIRST 
Lies slumbering here, one William Ladd; 
His speed was good, but his brakes were 
bad. 


Bill Jones was given a six-foot drop; 
He paid no heed to the traffic cop. 


Here’s Mary Jane, but not alive; 
She drove her car at forty-five. 


Little Hiram Strong—another to go; 
He leaned too far out of trolley window. 


“Have you any alarm clocks?” in- 

uired a customer. ‘What I want is one 

that will arouse father without waking the 
whole family.” 

“T don’t know of any such alarm clock 
as that, madam,” said the man behind the 
counter. ‘‘We keep just the ordinary kind 
that will wake the whole family without 
disturbing father.” 


Mistress; ‘‘What beautiful scallops you 
have on your pies, Mandy! How do you 
do it?” 

Cook: .‘’Deed, honey, dat ain’t no 
trouble. Ah just uses ab false teeth.”’ 


GREAT BUSINESS 


‘Don’t you think, doctor, you’ve rather 
overcharged for attending Jimmy when 
he had the measles?” 

“You must remember, Mrs. Browne, 
that includes twenty-two visits.” 

“Yes, but you forget he infected the 
whole school!’’—London Mail. 


Motorists riding near a farm orchard 
stopped the car, got out, climbed the 
fence, and gathered a bag of apples. 

To complete the “joke” they slowed 
down as they went by the farmhouse and 
called out to the owner: ‘We helped our- 
selves to your apples. Thought we'd tell 


you.’ 

“Oh, that’s all right,”’ the farmer called 
back. “I helped myself to your tools while 
you were in the orchard.” 


CONDITIONS PERFECT 


Tramp—‘‘Pardon me, sir, but have 
you seen a policeman round here?” 

Polite Pedestrian—‘‘No, I am sorry.” 

Tramp—‘‘Thank you. Now will you 
kindly hand over your watch and purse?” 
-—-Buffalo Bison. 








The owner of Bosco, the trained flea, 
was exhibiting him for the benefit of his 
dinner companions. 

“Bosco,” he said, “jump to the right.” 
Bosco obeyed. 

“Bosco, hop into Mrs. Thumgig’s hair.” 
Bosco did as ordered. 

Whereupon Bosco’s owner reached up 
and set him back on the table. 

“Bosco,” he: said, “jump to the left.” 
But Bosco wouldn’t budge. 

“Bosco, forward march.” But the flea 
remained still. 

“Well,” said his owner, after looking 
carefully at the unwilling performer, 
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Radio ea? 
New and hmnproved 


M ASTERPIEN 


Five Tube Tuned Radio Frequency 
Receiving Set With Full-throated 
Loud Speaker Built-in 


for_use with 


DRY OR STORAGE BATTERY TUBES 





With the wonderful Fresoman MAsTERPIECE 
installed in your home, there can be no more 
lonely days. You will receive the country’s finest 
entertainment, broadcast from coast to coast. 
You can keep informed of the latest news, mar- 
ket quotations, lectures and the thousands of 
helpful instructions on the air daily. 


FRESHMAN MaAsTeERPIECE Receivers are sold 
only through Authorized Dealers who will in- 
stall and service the model you desire. There is 
a Freshman dealer near you—if not—write to 
us for complete literature and the name of our 
nearest dealer. 


Every set guaranteed to be mechanically perfect 


Chas. freshman,(e,Ine 


FRESHMAN BUILDING 
~248 West 40TH ST~NEW YORK.NY' 
CAGO OFFICE —— 2626 W. WASHINGTON BLVD, » 


Prices slightly higher Denver and West, 











“‘this—isn’t Bosco,” 
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it would be perfect, but as it is I use it only from one to 

a dozen times a day for our family of twelve,” says 
Mrs. Allan Osborne, the New York state farm woman who 
won second place in our October contest. Her sentiments, or 
rather those of her husband, are echoed and re-echoed thru 
the many letters that came from enthusiastic users of this 
first aid in the farm kitchen. Not that 
it is condemned because it does not bake 
batter cakes! No, rather, praise is given 
it on every page because it will do every- 
thing else but that. 

Whether smart-looking factory-made 
cooker or home-made ‘‘hay box”’ is used, 
farm women evidently find the fireless 
a decided and ever-present help. As Mrs. 
Osborne puts it, ““The fireless saves time 
fuel, food, health, nerves, strength, and 
in fact makes life worth living.” The 
woman who has experimented with 
a home-made ceoker plans, usually, to 
get one of the somewhat more con- 
venient and better looking cookers with 
a manufacturer’s guarantee back of it, 
just as soon as she can manage. One who 
starts in with the manufactured kind 
finds that it wears practically forever, 
and she discovers new comfort in it 
every summer season. 

Believing as we do that the experi- 
ences of half a dozen farm women with 
labor-saving devices are worth more to 
other farm women than the experiences of 
a hundred who live in city apartments, 
we are quoting from a number of letters. 
Here is the humorous little letter written 
by Mrs. Ray Clemens of Iowa, who was 
awarded first prize in the contest that closed November first: 


M* better half says if I could just make pancakes in it, 






“C ERTIE, my fireless cooker, came to my house last January 

and has ever since in numerous ways been a faithful servant. 
“Three nights of each week I use her to keep my bread sponge 
the right temperature. In winter I do this by heating the paper 
cushion hot and in summer add no heat. Have never had cold 
or sour sponge. 

“My favorite Sunday dinner is chicken, dressing and potatoes 
en casserole. Two hot plates are used and Gertie has it done to 
a turn, when we return from church. 

“This summer while using a gas stove the men did not always 
get home in time for dinner. Gertie kept the victuals warm. 
When I went to the farm bureau demonstration ’twas Gertie 
who cooked the beans and stew that fed the hungry men. 
These mornings when , 
the corn pickers come 





A neat and very useful 
piece of kitchen furniture 
is this fireless cooker 
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Farm Women Like the Fireless Cooker 
Contest Letters Tell How Busy Mothers Make Use of This Aid 


By GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN 


eee who does not mind or quit her job because we talk about 
er. 

“Last but not least she served one day as the theme for some 
poetry. This poem on achievement day was marked to go to 
the state fair. 
Gertie hel 
and usef 


Our county there won second place. Did 
to win it?” Now isn’t “Gertie” a most versatile 
kitchen companion? I am convinced she is. 

To go back to the second prize letter, 
Mrs. Osborne says: 

“My first fireless I made at the end of 
a very hot day, when it seemed as tho I 
could stand the endless cooking over the 
stove no longer, using directions I saw 
in a farm paper. (By the way, directions 
were given in the April, 1925, issue of 
Successful Farming.) I used straw for 
packing, a wooden cheese box, a granite 
kettle with nearly straight sides and 
tight-fitting cover, and two large flour 
sacks, one to cover the well and hold 
yacking in place and one for the cushion. 
i succeeded nicely. Mother was skepti- 
cal and watched me closely. As soon as 
it was finished I put it to work and it is 
working yet. I heated the kettle two- 
thirds full of water to boiling, added salt 
and the usual amount of oat flakes, 
cooked it five minutes and placed it in 
the cooker without lifting the lid, and 
placed the cushion and cover over it. 
In the morning I found it near the cook 
stove and mother admitted she thought 
the stove might help! The oats were well 
done, hot and very thick, and I found 
two-thirds the usual amount sufficient 
when cooked a Ja fireless. Quite a saving, 
we decided, besides the fuel for long 
cooking over a fire in the stove. 

“Then when we came to wash the kettle there was another 
saving; even mother was delighted at the ease with which it 
was washed, with no oats to scrape off. Another saving of 
strength and food. 

“Since then I have made two others for myself, using an 
oyster can packed with newspapers for one and a packing box 
packed with excelsior for the third. I have also made several 
for neighbors, relatives and friertds. 

“We think fowl delicious cooked overnight in it.” 






MBs. W. 8S. JONES, of Pennsylvania, whoearned third place, 
uses her cooker for a variety of things such as the following: 
“When the cool days come, the nights are too cool for bread 
sponge to rise nicely, so 1 warm one of my cooker radiators 
a little warmer than 

my hand, put it in 





in to breakfast al- 
most before the tea- 
kettle can be brought 
to a boil, ’tis Gertie 
who stays on the job 
all night and has the 
cereal ready. 

‘Last winter when 
it was bitter cold and 
we were out of coal, 
my tender plants 
were about to freeze 
until Gertie came to 
the rescue. * I filled 
her up .all hot as 
could be and set the 
plants upon her, 
wrapped a _ blanket 
round about, and no 
plants froze, I tell 
you. 

“When Ben, the 








the cooker, fold a 
cloth and lay over 
the radiator so that 
the sponge on the 
bottom of the kettle 
does not get too 
warm; I close the top 
after putting in the 
kettle of sponge, open 
the air valve, and 
when I am ready to 
use the sponge in the 
morning I find it per- 
fect. 

“T keep baby’s 
milk warm for night 
use in the same man- 
ner. I advise the 
mother to try it in 
the daytime to learn 
the required heat, asit 
is tee me to have 











hired man, had _ boils 
upon his strong right 
arm, ‘twas Gertie 
who sat beside his 
bed all night with a 
nest of hot flaxseed poultices. When father lay upon the 
couch with an abscessed tooth aching, it was Gertie who volun- 
teered, at night, to stay and keep hot water to refill his rubber 
bottle. And days when she is not a cook or nurse I use her for a 
fern stand, chair or table. 

“When company comes and news is scarce we talk about my 


This handy farm kitchen is ready for summer, with its kerosene stove 
and two-compartment fireless cooker 


things go wrong at 
night. But one or 
two trials will settle 
that, and what a 
pleasure to have the 
milk all prepared for the night. Fixit after the evening milking 

“During canning and housecleaning seasons, it is so nice to 
know your meal is ready to serve, which it will be if you prepare 
it and place it in the cooker before starting your work. Then 
the man of the house will be better humored, his meals being 
ready on timé, and showing no hurried (Continued on page 124 
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HE bathroom at the 
& right is of simple de- 
sign, particularly suitable 
when first cost is an im- 
portant consideration. 


The bath is the famous 
“Standard” Pembroke, the 
most popular of all built- 
intypes. The fitting is con- 
cealed and has whitechina 
handles. Both hot and 
cold water enter through 
one nozzle, as is shown. 


The shower is simple 
and very satisfactory. The 
hot and cold water supplies 
are controlled by the two 
white-handled valves. 


The white enameled 
lavatory is the Laton—a 
particularly graceful de- 
sign. Ithasthe “Standard” 
“tempered water” fitting, 
which means that water 
of any temperature flows 
from a simgle nozzle. 

TheDevoroclosetis good 
for along life of silent, satis- 
factory service. White 
tank, white seat, white 
handle—even the connec- 
tion between the tank and 
the bowl is white. 

The cost of the fixtures 
in this bathroom is sur- 
prisingly low. The cata- 
logue gives it— and of 
scores of other fixtures in 
the “Standard” line. Write. 








Faucets and other fit- 
tings—much depends up- 
on them for satisfactory 
bathroom service. This 
is doubly assured when 
both fittings and fixtures 
are ‘Standard’, 





How many men say this, 


when, flat on their backs from 
/ illness, they must suffer the 
discomfort of no bathroom. 


How many men there are 
today, who have promised 
themselves a bathroom, but 
whom sudden sickness would 
discover with the promise un- 
fulfilled. 


Children in homes without a 
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“When | get up from 
here we're going to have 
abathroom” ;, ; ; 


bathroom must skimp health 
habits. Bathsareomitted when 
water must be carried, tubs 
dragged out, chilly rooms used. 
Those who must endure such 
hardships think longingly of 
town. 


Get a copy of the catalogue 
below and see how economically 
your Plumber can provide a 
“Standard” bathroom. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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16 Years by 
Infantile Paralysis 


These pictures are 
from actual photos of 
Ura Hilliard, showing 
condition of his foot 
before and after our 
treatment. Similar re- 
sults are being accom- 
plished right along at 
this institution. 

parents’ letter: 

“We thank you for 
what you have done for 
our son, Ura. His foot 
is fine and improving 
every day. People say 
it doesn’t seem possible 
his foot could have been 
straightened.” 

MR. AND MRS. B. E. HILLIARD, 
Rosebud, Texas. 


No Surgical Operations 
Requiring General Anaes- 


thetics. No Plaster Paris. 

For thirty years this institution has been successfully 
treating Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, Spinai Diseases 
and Deformities, Wry Neck, Hip and Joint Diseases, 
especialiy as found in children and young poeepe. Ample 
facilities bey for immediate reception of patients. 
Parents, if they wish, may have charge and care of chil- 
dren under treatment. 

Send for free books, **‘Deformities and Paralysis’’ and 
“Book of References.’’ Also the Sanitarium News. It 
will place you under no obligation. 


ORTHOPEDIC 

Mc LAIN SANITARIUM 

$86 Aubert Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
Color Your Butter 












“Dandelion Butter Color’? Gives That 
Golden June Shade Which 
Brings Top Prices 
Before churn- 
ing add one-half 
teaspoonful to 
each gallon of 
cream and out 
of your churn 
comes butter of 
Golden June 
shade.“ Dandelion 
Butter Color” is 
purely vegetable 
harmless, and 
meets all State 
and National food laws. Used for 50 
years by all large creameries. Doesn't 
color buttermilk. Tasteless. Large bottles 
cost only 35 cents at drug or grocery 

stores. Write for free sample bottle. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


POWER MILKER 
Complete Wins 2ati 












or Easy Terms--a year to 

. Write for FREE 

+. "How to Judse 
Milkers’’. Get yours 


Ottawa Mfg. Co. 3234 sty :.. ™ ese. mangas 


FREE 
<<a \ 












BIG HOME 
FURNISHINGS 
Of latest designs in living, dining, 


bedroom and library suites; kitchen cabinets; gas, 
coal and oil ranges; electric sweepers, washing and 
\ sewing machines, refrigerators; incubators, etc, 
\ for homes, shipped direct from manufacturer to 
\ you cutting out jobber’s and retailer's profits 
va Write Today for this big book explaining our 
30-day Free Trial in your home no-matter 
where you live. Guaranteed or return at our expense. 


Blackburn & Co. "ovis NO 


oes WATCHE RE F 


AND RING 

im American watch, stem wind, stem set, ac- 
& curate timekeeper, fine polished case. 
Handsome ring. Simply GIVE AWA 
FREE 28 Fine Art Pictures 


with 28, Be nae, Senin pag — 
you sell at ts « pekg. 
luine Mfg. Co., b-1 
Bi St.,ConcordJct, Mass. - 
BABY HICK FOWLS EGGS— Most profitable 
purebred Chickens, ducks, geese, 
4 


turkeys. Prices low years with America's finest po’ ul- 
try northern bigh- bred egg producers, 10,000 ome 


Catalog free. Ziemer’s Poultry Farm, Austin,Mina. 
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effects. They will be better tasting to you, 


“The W. C. T. U. was to meet at my 
home, and I prepared cocoa, to be served 
for our lunch, before the members ar- 
rived. I heated the radiator for one of my 
cooker compartments, and there left my 
cocoa until time to serve it, when it was 
still nice and hot. With two marshmal- 
lows dropped into each cup, it was pro- 
nounced fine. 

“TI wish every farm wife could have a 
fireless cooker. There is use for it every 
day, and the busy housewife needs lots of 
help.”’ 

And so the storiesgo. Fauna Harwood, 
of Kansas, says, “It is indeed appetizing 
after a long, hot morning in the garden to 
return to the house and find in one com- 
partment of your fireless cooker roast pork 
and sweet potatoes done to a frazzie and 
in the other compartment a delicious 
frozen dessert. 

“There is no doubt that a fireless cooker 
saves your heels if you use your head. We 
often put our meat, potatoes and cabbage 
in one side to cook and in the other side 
bake either a pie or a cake. So you see 
after they are once prepared you need not 
be continually racing to the kitchen to 
turn the oil stove up or down or to add a 
few sticks to the fire in the range. 

“My mother makes and sells butter. 
Often our réfrigerator will not hold the 
amount of butter we have on hand. Neces- 
sity is the mother of invention, so we chill 
the dishes and keep the butter in the fire- 
less cooker.” 

And that last, by the way, is one of the 
popular uses for the cooker. It will kee 
cold things cold just as nicely as it will 
keep hot things hot. Another use suggested 
in a number of the letters was that of 
keeping the dishwater hot thru the noon 
hour, or even from noon until supper time 
on hot days in summer! 

Hot Dinners Away From Home 

Here is another, suggested by Mrs. 
Ralph Mount, of Ohio: 

“Of the dozen uses I find for my fireless 
cooker, the trick of packing the men’s 
lunches in it is by far the most useful to 
me. 

‘‘When working on the road or husking 
corn away from home, I can rest assured 
that the food will not only keep from freez- 
ing but will be piping hot at noon. 

“Tn one well I put a hot soapstone with 
a one-dish-dinner of some kind—sauer 
kraut and pork, navy beans and dump- 
lings, chicken and noodles or one of many 
other such things. 

“In the second well I put a bottle, well 
wrapped, of freshly percolated coffee. 








This need not be a thermos bottle but 
just an ofdinary milk bottle well capped. 
Around the coffee I pack fruit, bread and 
cake, well wrapped in w axed. paper, and | 
fill in the empty spots with crushed paper 
so that it will ride well. Do not use a stone | 
in the second well.” 

Mrs. E. L. Coe of North Dakota told of 
how, on moving day, she packed a dinner 
in her fireless cooker and drove the car 
from their old home to the new, and had 
a good, hot meal ready for the men when 
they got there with their loads of furni- 
ture, in spite of the fact that there was 
no cook stove ready for a fire. 

One of the many nice interesting things 
that appeared in these letters was the 
fact that in so many cases it was the man 
who brought home the fireless cooker to 
his wife, from town or from a sale, and 
that he it was who converted her to its 
use. Isn’t that often the way? Aren’t we 
too conservative about trying out new 
housekeeping methods and devices? Read 
the article, “Women and Machinery,” i 
this issue, and see if you don’t agree with 








the writer, who is herself a farm woman. 


| 
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WORLD’S GREATEST SALVE 
MADE FROM SHEEP’S WOOL 


Corona Wool Fat Discovered by 
Ohio Man Has 100 Uses 





A new w onder ointment with amazing heal- 
ing properties is the discovery of Mr. C. G. 
Phillips of Ohio. Compounded from the oil 
secretions extracted from the wool of sheep, 
it gives quick and positive relief from Cuts— 
Burns—Scalds—Corns, or any flesh wound 
on man or beast. Even stubborn cases of 
Chapped Hands yield to its soothing and heal- 
ing powers. 

For live stock troubles such as Barb Wire 
Cuts—Sore Shoulders—Collar Boils—Grease 
Heel—Caked Udders, or any wound—it has 
no equal. 

Mr. Phillips wants every household to try 
his wonderful healing ointment. He wishes to 
send a liberal FREE TRIAL package of 
CORONA WOOL FAT to you. Write today 
for your FREE sample and booklet telling 
all about it. Address Mr. C. G. Phillips, 
CORONA MFG. CO., 15 Corona Bidg., 
KENTON, OHIO. 
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Mid-way down the Famous 
East Coast of FLORIDA 


Here rich land is low priced—virgin soil 
produces big crops and a market is al- 
ready established. Can you > me 2 
better place to live and enjoy life 
The famous Indian River oranges and 
grapefruit; truck crops in wide variety 
and pineapples provide an income for 
every month in the year. 
Unexcelled climate; splendid transporta- 
tion—rail and water; good roads, schools 
and churches; fine fishing and hunting; 
all this and more awaits you at Fort 
Pierce. Plan a trip here this winter, or 
write for attractive booklet. 

B. C. Kessler, Executive Secret 
FORT PIERCE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Saint Lucie County, Fort Pierce, Florida 


FORT PIERCE 


is calling you 


RAI SE POULTRY 


*. The Kingdon Q the Sun 4 






























Raise poultry for fast growing Flerida markets. 
Come to Marion County which is central to best local 
markets and is Florida’s most outstanding diversi- 
fied agricultural section. Orange growing, vege tables, 
general farming, dairying, live stock, poultry. 
For free booklet address; Marion County Chame- 
er of Commerce, 801 North Broadway, 
Ocala, Florida. 


Marion Coun 
FLORID 


PATENTS 


Time countsin applying for patents. Don’t risk 
delay in protecting your ideas Send sketch or 
model for nstructions or write for FREE book, 





“How to Obtaina Patent’’ and ‘‘ Record of Inven- 
tion"’ form.No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Communications strictly confidential. 
Prompt, careful, efficient service. Clarence A. 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 64 

Security Bank Building (directly acro-s 
street from Patent Office) Washington, D.C. 


“what is Left 


After the Questionings of Our Time?” 
| 

















By Rev. Brooxe Hexrrorp, D. D. 
and otber liberal religious literature sent FREE. 
Please Address: 


F. EVERETT, Room 1-C 
Boston, Mass, 





25 Beacon Street, 

















DEVELOPED, PRINTED, ENLARGED 
Skilled work games uickly. Best're- 

sults assured Our Gloss Prints never 
fade. Write f: 2 pricaliet end eames. 


FRANG SCUDBIE, Photographer, 52-B Sleepy Eye, Minn. 
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BACKGROUND 
Continued from page 100 


eggs out in the field. She raised her 
chickens without a speck of help from 
anyone. I’ve been feeding her since I came 
home, and she appreciates my notice.” | 
“T’m | 

| 


Mary turned to George laughing. 
a real farmer at heart, Mr. Morris.” 
When the trio passed the kitchen | 


which stood back from the main house, an 
angular negro woman in ragged blue 
gingham, her head tied up in a black rag, 
stood in the doorway getting a breath of | 
fresh air. 

“Mr. Morns, this is Aunt Harriet,” | 
Mary said. “Aunt Harriet, I’ve been | 
telling you about Mr. George Morris. {4 

Aunt Harriet curtsied. “Yes’m. Glad 
to see you, Mr. Gawge Morris. Yo’ ma an’ | 
pa is in the settin’ room, Miss Mary.’ 

Mrs. Armistead, slender, vivacious, and | 
gray, met them at the door, a gay-backed 
book in her hand. She acknowledged the 
introduction with a welcome that warmed 
George’s heart. {[n the bare, narrow hall 
thru which she led them, the cheap stair- 
way rose at the front door. But there was 
a rosewood console with a George Wash- 
ington mirror at the top, and a chair of the 
same wood and antiquity. 

In the low-pitched sitting room, Senator 
Armistead, angular and _ white-haired, 
reclined in an easy chair, his right leg 
stretched out on a hassock. The senator 
gripped George’s hand until it hurt. 

“Excuse me, sir, for keeping my seat,” 
he apologized, “but these diabolic little 
rheumatic pains exact quiet.” 

His face did show keen suffering, George 
thought. It was positively gray. Presently 
he got up from his chair, and shuffled out 
of the room, and George ‘heard him climb- 
ing the narrow stairs. He returned in 
several minutes. 

As the group talked, George noted that 
Senator Atimistead dozed. - But he was 
very alert-at dinner, which Aunt Harriet 
served. He told jokes and related incidents 
so witty and entertaining that George 
mentally echoed what he had thought | 
before: that southern humor was the 
most delightful variety he had known. 
And the cordiality of these people! in| 
every way they were as genuine as the | 
fine old rosewood settee in the living room; 
as the willow-ware china and worn silver 
here on the mahogany dining room table. 
With their knowledge of people, they 
surely must see that he was an impostor— 
like a silver-plated spoon hobnobbing with 
a sterling silver one. (Poor George! At 
this juncture, the little god’s darts had 
twisted his usually normal ideas of life to 
a terribly crooked angle.) 

This brother of Mary’s: George felt 
that he would give much for the poise and 
manner of that young man. But one got 
such a bearing only from generations of 
forbears like the senator and Mrs. Armi- 
stead. 

Like a staggering -blow, the realization 
came to George that he could never ask 
Mary Armistead to marry him. 

Mrs. Armistead cut into his thoughts. 
“We love company,”’ she said, ‘especially 
Mary’s friends. But even we-—the senator 
and I—have a great deal of it. In our 
county, we still keep many of the old- 
time customs which probably most of the 
state has outgrown. For instance, people 
still come in to meals uninvited. 

“We get on beautifully with company 
when Mary is at home. She’s so much 
smarter than her mother,” sighed Mrs. 
Armistead. ‘I’ve never been able to 
learn the intricacies of cooking. One 

can’t acquire such knowledge in laté life. 
I’ve one compensation for leaving The 
Oaks, my old home, and coming to this 
little box of a house—that is, Aunt Harriet 
can manage the work better here.” 

George noted how Senator Armistead 
had changed since he first saw him. His 
eyes were bright where they had been 
dull with pain; the lines in his face had 


Continued on page 127 
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Of resolutions we renew 


Smith Brothers heads the list; 


For well we know that in this way 
All coughs we shall resist. 












































} 1 zee ted Year’s Day 
| 2|Sa. | First American flag raised . 
over ean head- **Unto the third 
quarters (1776 Wint 
| 3| Su. | Battle of Trenton (1776) sherman ove and fourth 
4) M. | Wedding of corned beef and Cold here! Take “an 
cabbage (1247) Smith en 
5 | Tu. | Pocahontas eaves life of Capt. North Brothers Genre | 
Smith (1608 wind Cougk —the secre venti 
| 6| w. | Joan of Are bem (1402) ” 2 aa. rage ag tte, fr 
| 7|Th.| LAST QUARTER ee a ae ae 
| 8] Fr. | Washington delivered first sore throats, has been handed 
annual Presidential -mes- down! As early as 1847 our 
| sage to Congress (1790) forefathers discovered that 
9} Sa. “~— goals ascension in the best remedy for these trou- 
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warts on pickles (1111) chilly ge areca er he de 
11| M.| Key, author of Star Spangled blasts. ayer that Smith Broth- 
Banner, died (184 43) Pree Smith ers Cough Drops first became 
12 | Tu. | John Hancock born (1737) Brothers a blessing to all sufferers from | 
13 | W. | Woodworth, “The Old Oaken protect you] the results of bad weather, 
Bucket” author, born(1843) . . | 
14|Th.| NEW MOON Since that time millions of! 
15 | Fr. First _ locomotive am in people have experienced the| 
complete soothing, ling, heal =| 
16 | Sa. | English Act forbids women feeta a oe Arrows ‘on 
to read New Testament in Brothers Cough D 
English (1543) Bundle up -. — ae 2s 
17|Su. | Ben Franklin born (1706) ts they dissolve in the mouth, 
18| M. | Daniel Webster born (1782) and use they calm and refresh the 
19 | Tu. | Edgar Allen Poe born £1309) S Smith irritated tissues, clear the air 
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21 | Th. eth EY a fur coat Cough tions which might otherwise 
22| Fr. | “Peace without tae” of, Drops develop to the danger point. 
23 | se. | Fi ——— 7 te aay pel There are two kinds: the black 
} irst use of wireless to save > Smi 
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tk obert Burns born (1759) , 
26 | ‘Tu. | Jack climbs beanstalk (979 zards \ Keepa /)| {SMITH BROTHERS 
27| W. | Patent for intandescent lamp and ae! = J,\\ - 5. B. 
granted to Edison (1880) Smit } 
28 | Th.| FULL MOON con- Brothers one 
|29| Fr. | Kansas joins Union (1861) tinued in your eee 
|30 | Sa. | Attempt made to assassinate pocket 
2 " ant: Jackson (1835) cold = 4) 
| u. rican negro organizes first 
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Here’s a Brand New Puzzle. 


They are exact duplicates. 


900 REWAR 


Can You Find The Twins? 


There are eighteen girls pictured 
TWO, and only two of them are alike in every way. 
See if you can find them. 


To be gure they alllook alike, 


but examine them closer. 








You 










others. 


will see that almost ever 
In some the difference may be in the dar 


one differs in some wey from all the 


or light band 












on the brim of the hat, or the trimming on the collar. 
may wear necklaces or ear-rings or both. 
No, it’s not as easy as it looks. 
SEND NO MONEY—COSTS NOTHING TO TRY 

Nolist_of words to 
It’s all FREE. 


alike. 


FIND THE TWINS—that’sally 
write. 


2nd prize $200, etc. T 
uable GIFT BONDS WILL ALS 
mailed by March 31, 


No money to send in; nothing to sell. 
the TWINS and send your answer as soon as possibie. First Prize $500, 
ere will be 100 prizes ag and in addition val- 


ou have todo. 


O BE GIV 


Only two are exactly 
You must search carefully. 


.. Answers must be 
1926, and only one answer from a family per- 
mitted. Duplicate prizes, in case of ties. In awarding the prizes, the 
judges will take into consideration, neatness, style, 


THE NEVERMAN CO, &* ®y2" Bids. 


hand writing, etc 


Or, some 


Cut out 


Dept. 25, 
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No. 2321—Charming Style. Cuts in sizes 16 
years and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3 yards 40-inch material. 

No. 2465—Long-Waisted Model. Cut in sizes 
14 and 16 years and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with }4 yard 32-inch contrasting. 

No. 2524—New and Lovely Frock. Cut in sizes 
16 years and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 34% yards of 40-inch material. 

No. 2547—Jaunty Sports Dress. Cut in sizes 
16 years and 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 





measure. Size 36 requires 33% yards of 40-inch 
material. 

No. 2422—One-Piece Apron. Cut in sizes 
small, medium and large. The medium size re- 
quires 2 yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 2549—Ultra-Smart Frock. Cut in sizes 
16 years and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch material. 

No. 2552—Dress for Juniors. Cut in sizes 6, 
8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 2 yards of 
40-inch material. 

No. 2459—Jumper Dress for Girls. Cut in sizes 











6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 114 yards 
of 36-inch material for dress with 144 yards of 36- 
inch material for the guimpe. 

No. 2279—Button-Down-the-Front Dress 
for Girls. Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 2 yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 2498—Jaunty Style. Cut in sizes 14 and 
16 years and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch material with 
%4 yard of 32-inch contrasting. 

No. 2563—Tailored Frock. Cut in sizes 16 
years and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch material. 





To order any of the items shown on this page, 

How to Order write your name and address plainly, give 
correct number and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate 
coma re ordered, and address yourletterto Pattern Dept.,Successful Farming, 
es Moines, lowa. Every pattern is seam-allowing. Patterns will not be ex- 
changed. Do not request it. Please allow a few days’ time for filling the order. 


. contains hundreds of styles for 
The New Fashion Book Spring and Summer. With 
this book, you can save money on your own and your children's clothes 
We suggest that when you send in your pattern order you enclose 10 cents 
extra for a copy. You will need it, in order to help you get as much sew- 
ing as possible done before the rush of garden work commences. 
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BACKGROUND 
Continued from page 125 
largely disappeared. Surely rheumatism 
must be a terrible malady. Or was the 
man’ssense of hospitality so great that he 
had with an iron will thrown off his bodily 
suffering? 

George was glad to get to the solitude 
of his room shortly after dinner. He must 
weigh his problem and see if after all there 
could be a ray of hope for him. In his 
confession to Mary—he must tell Mary 
about himself, whether or not he asked 
her to marry him—did he dare omit some 
of the sordid picture of Bar Neck? No, 
he must tell the whole story. A marriage 
founded on any other basis than perfect 
understanding would be like the houses 
in the Bible built on sand. She must soon- 
er or later visit his home if she did accept 
him. 

When George descended to the sitting 
room, he had to exert every atom of his 
will power to hide the gloom that shrouded 
his soul. 

Senator Armistead was asleep in his 
chair when George entered. Mrs. Armi- 
stead was reading the gay-backed novel. 
Mary and her brother were not present. 
Mary soon came in, however, and when 
someone knocked at the door, she went to 
answer it. 

She returned a minute later, holding up 
a string of birds. ‘‘Marsh hens! The boy 
from The Oaks brought them. Beauties, 
aren’t they?’’ she exclaimed. 

Mrs. Armistead laid down her book, 
and adjusted her spectacles. “Isn’t that 
too bad,” she sighed, ‘“‘and Aunt Harriet 
gone. Do you suppose they will keep until 
morning?”’ 

“T can fix the birds, mother.” 

“Daughter! Why, of course you can’t. 
Where did you learn to do it?” 

Mary slipped out of the room laughing. 

“A most unusual girl,’’ Mrs. Armistead 
said apologetically. ‘‘She hasn’t been 
with me very much since she went to col- 
lege. I don’t know where the child gets 
her happy practicality.” 

Mary returned in half an hour. ‘‘Now,” 
she said, smiling, “I can prove that I pre- 
pared the birds. A little later, I’ll show 
all of you how nicely I can broil them.” 

And later, Mary did serve a delightful 
supper. The birds and corn bread~were 
piping hot, but there was an iced salad, 
and iced tea. After supper she suggested 
that she and George take a walk thru the 
field to the river. They decided that the 
breeze was too stiff for rowing. 

But they sat down on the sandy shore, 
and drank in the salty tang from the 
broad river. The sweet notes of the bob 
white’s song came to them, and after the 
moon came out, that of the whippoorwill. 

Mary was kinder to him than she had 
ever been. It seemed that he loved her 
more, if possible, now that he must give 
her up. But must he give her up? Why 
not make a clean breast of his confession 
right now, and put himself at her mercy? 

Mary’s next words made him change 
his mind. They had been talking about 
Captain Armistead, and Mary said: 

“T suppose he’s happy with his beloved 
tonight. Poor Henry is half-insane over 
a girl here, but I don’t think he’s going 
to marry her.” 

‘“‘What’s the trouble?” 

“Henry thinks she’s not his class. 
Under the circumstances, Henry should 
stay away from her. He declares this 
evening will be his last visit to her.’’ 

George made no comment. Thereafter, 
he allowed Mary to do most of the talking, 
and he readily acquiesced when she sug- 
gested that he must be tired, and might 
like to retire early. 

After supper, the following day Mary 
suggested that they go out on the river. 
They need not hurry back, for there would 
be a moon that night. George wondered 
if his happiness at the prospect of having 
these hours alone with Mary did not out- 
weigh the wretchedness of his spirits. 
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A&P Coats Book No.I4 


Unusual Designs for 
Crochet, Cross-Stitch, and Tatting 


by 4dnne Orr 





HE woman in search of pretty patterns for herself or her children, 
will find many happy suggestions in the colorful cross-stitch baskets 


and floral motifs. 


The experienced worker will enjoy making the 


gorgeous peacock on the card table cover, and the practical crochet 
patterns for household linens—all shown in J. & P. Coats Book No. 14. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 
ten cents with the coupon below, 


BOILFAST 
COLORS! 

















New 30 


Candle 
Power amp 
— 
Make $60 to $100 a Week 
Introducing this wonderful new 
lamp. Gives soft, brilliant light; 
restful to eyes; ideal illumination. 
Burns Kerosene or Gasoline 
Clean, odorless, economical. Burns 
06% air, 4% fuel. Absolutely safe. 
Lights with match. Twenty times 
brighter than wick lamps. Patented. 
Greatest improvement of age. Table 
lamps, hanging, lamps, lanterns. 
Work ali or spare time. You simply 
take orders. We deliver by Parcel 
Post and do collecting. Commissions 
paid same day you take orders. No 
experienre necessary. Get started at 
once. Big season now on. Write today 
for catalog and special agents offer. 


AGENTS ‘cn THE AKRON LAMP CO. 






























FREE Siren __22! lanp Bie. diva, tito 





FEST Ty Wonderful SILK and VELVETBARGAINS | 






Fancy Work, Portieres, Etc. Send 





For Quitts 
10 Cents for big package of large, beautiful silk 
remnants, including free quilt designs and agents’ | 






catalog describing our 4-pound silk, velvet, ging- 
ham, and other remnant bargain bundles;also in- 
ctions how to earn money at home by sewing. 
L-220 River Street, TROY, NEW YOR 


. BUNDLES 


stru 
UNION 8. WORKS, 


C7 
Women Shoe Bargains. 35% Saving 
Paris Style-Arch (special arch-support) shoes at Fac- 
tory prices. Take orders. Big money. Pay daily. 
STYLE-ARCH SHOES, Dept. B-17, Cincinnati, O. 


our new Household Cleaning Device 
washes and dries windows, sweeps, 
cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs 


less than brooms. Over half protit. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 213 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa 
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BIG 1926 ART eR 

Needlework Book EE 
Illustrated in colors — 24 pages 
— Frocks, Scarfs, Aprons, In- 
fants’ Wear, Rompers, Doilies, 
The newest in colored corner Tea 
Cloths and Card Table Covers, 
Bedroom Sets of colored broad- @ 
cloth, etc., of high quality, at bar- 
gain prices. Make beautiful things 
in your spare time——save money. 
Send for your free book — now. 
FREDERICK HERRSCHNER Est. 
6-66 108. Ashland Ave. Chicago 1899 

















AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVING aATHOME 


No experience necessary to weave 
beautiful rugs, carpets, etc., on 
UNION LOOMS from rags and 
waste material. Home weaving is 
fascinating and highly profitable. 
Weavers are rushed with orders. Be 
sure to send for free loom book it 
tells all about weaving and our wonder- 

fully low-priced easily-operated leoms. 
UNION LOOM WORKS, 274 Factory St., Boonville, N. Y. 


_ Chis attachment 

works a buttonhole 
in seven seconds, 
Fits any sewing machine. 
Greatest time and labor 
Saver in the world. Get 
: one quick $3 post paid. If 
rou don"t say it is wonderful we will refund your money, 
Webster Machine Co., 720 Dover PI., St. Louis, Ma, 


AMAZING TRIAL OFFER! OS Gites Prints; only. tbe. 


Associated Photo, Box 1463-T, Cincinnati, O. 
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Learn to Mount 
Specimens like These 


BE A TAXIDERMIST 


rn at home by mail to mount and 
Les wan hy heads, fish 


fascinating. Easily, quick! n 
spare time. Save your trophies. te 
our room and home with finest of art. 
ake taxidermy your hobby. 
Old reliable school—75,000 
cess guaranteed. Big profits. 7 
oun’ 


specimens and m ‘or others. 
ns, traps, radio, ks and vacations, 
“How to Mount 
of mounted specimens. Tells how you can learn and 
name and ess. Write today. No obligation. 


i f ; 

Oe “ones ‘in’ spare, time for” athlete goods, 

Tertet opportunity. Grasp it. Write today, 

REE Beautiful illustrated book, 

Explains the secrets of tax- 

idermy. Dozens of photos 

earn. Ev one who fishes, hunts, or likes outdoor 

life should have this great Just send your 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy 

5821 Elwood Building Omaha, Nebraska 











Barr. 
eee (from motony 

lizzard feeding self fast as two men 
can unload the corn;shows an tee — | 
125 feet. Allmoving partssteel en : 
Gearsrunning in oil. Steel slatfeedapron 
runs on rollers. No.600,13x6in. throat 
Blizzard filled 20 silos in ten days; 
filled 10x34 silos in 8 hours; cut 
big loads in 4 minutes. 
Write for the Book 
about better and 
less expensive 
ensilage 
cutting. 


The 
Jos. Dick 
Mfg. Co. 











' AINSWORTH 


PURE-BRED SEED CORN 


Our rack-picked corn was all taken in 
before freezing weather and thoroughly 
dried in November and December. We 
have already shipped thousands of bushels. 
Most of our corn is grown on our own 
farms of 1,000 acres. Get our seed corn 
and have pure-bred high-yielding seed and 
at the same time corn that will grow. 
Crib corn will not give you a stand this 
year. It only tests 60% and below. Our 
seed is all grown from disease-free stock. 
Test it 12 days in any way you see fit. 
Seven standard varieties. Send for our 
beautifully illustrated catalog, It is free. 


W. T. AINSWORTH & SONS V-1,11 Main 


JASON CITY, iL. 


Make More Money 


in California on a twenty or forty acre farm in San 
Joaquin Valley, where you can work outdoors all the 
year. Dairying, hogs, poultry, and fruit make good in- 
come throughout the year. Climate delightful; long 
growing seasons; wonderful roads; excellent schools. Co- 
operative marketing associations afford profitable out- 
lets for all produce. A small one family farm, cutting 
out high labor costs, insures success. Ambitious men 
can start here with less capital California welcomes 
newcomers. San Joaquin Valley illustrated folder 














mailed free. 
C. L. SEAGRAVES, General Colonization Agent, 
Santa Fe Ry., 948 Ry. Exchange, Chicago 


SCHOOL BOX 
FREE 


Self-Siling Fountain Pen, 
Pencis, Knife, Pen Hol- 
der, Eraser, for selling f= 
36 pekgs. Chewing Gum at 5e a pe 


kes. Write today: 
BLUINE MFG,CO..636 Mill St. Concord Junction,Mass. 


ES 


community. We furnish every- 

ing opportunity unlimited. Either men or women. 
ee. Write forit teday. Don't pat it off! 

« Drawer 52, EAST ORANGE, WN. J. 
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for Yourself 
Establish and oper 
ate a ‘New System 
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Thank goodness, he could go away to- 

morrow and try to find a panacea for 

his heartache in hard work. But he must 

tell og yes, he must tell her about his 
e. 

“You must see some of our lovely water- 
front homes,’”’ Mary declared, as they 
settled down in the row skiff, and pushed 
off. “I especially want to show you The 
Oaks, where I was born.” Mary sat facing 
George, who rowed. 

Good heavens, what pride of race was 
hers! Evidently she felt as strongly about 
her family name as did her brother. 

They soon turned a bend in the river, 
when George exclaimed: ‘‘There’s the 
most gorgeous old place I ever saw.” 

“That’s The Oaks.” 

“That arched door with the colored 
glass—how unique!” George said. ‘The 
glass radiates from the top like a spider’s 
web. See, the sun is on it now. And that 
gable! The house must be more than a 
hundred years old.” 

“It is. My great-grandfather built it 
when he retired from service. He was an 
admiral in the navy. I wanted you to see 
the old place. It hurts me that the people 
who own it can’t appreciate it.’ 

George did not reply. Finally, “Such 
beauty appeals to me,” said George. ‘““My 
childhood was so barren of lovely things! 
I was born in a smudgy little fishing vil- 
lage—father was a  fisherman—grand- 
father was a fisherman George 
rushed on until he had related every pitiful 
detail of his plebeian childhood pil rear- 
ing. 

Mary did not interrupt him. When he 
had finished, he looked at her searchingly. 
His heart was thumping so loudly, it must 
have drowned his voice. 

“My heritage of honor and honesty— 
is all Il have. That, and the fact that I’ve 
kept my life clean.” 

Mary did not meet his gaze but kept 
her eyes on the rainbow hues where the 
sun had just slipped behind the black 
horizon of distant pines. George rushed 
on. 

“T love you, Mary; that’s why I’m tell- 
ing you all this. But between your people 
and mine there’s a gulf—the same gulf 
that separated the feudal class and the 
longshoremen three hundred years ago. 
It really doesn’t matter that we're living 
in a democratic age. People feel the same 
now, in their hearts. I’m glad I came to 
see you and was convinced, but = 

There was a hint of pain in Mary’s eyes 
as she interrupted him. The salt had put 
curls in her shining hair; her face was 
flushed. > 

“Why do you say people feel the same 
way now about caste? Have my—did 
w ” 

“Q, no! No! You and your folks are so 
fine. I couldn’t help making the com- 
parison.” 

The boat was drifting now. George had 
pulled the oars in, and leaned forward. 

“Listen,” said Mary, meeting his eyes 
squarely. “How can you feel that way? 
Family background! Yes, we have it. 
My father, with his brilliant career—per- 
haps with less background he wouldn’t 
have formed the habit that ruined him 
and brought us poverty. Oh, don’t blame 
him. He began with a painful illness. 
Ours is a good old race gone to decay— 
another instance of history repeating 
itself.”’ 

It flashed on George then that he should 
have known what the significance of 
Senator Armistead’s Doctor Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde appearance meant. 

“Mary, I’m — I’msorry,” he blurted. 

“And my brother i 

“Your brother wouldn’t approve of me.” 

“Maybe not. But then, I don’t sup- 
pose you approve of him. Oh, I love 
Henry, better maybe, than if he’d gone 
to college as I wanted him to do. He 
never got so far as high school, even. He 
would have been too proud to work. his 
way thru school as you did. He was con- 
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OUR PRICES 
SAVE YOU 1-4 
1 7° a rod for a 26 in. hog Fence, 
freight paid in Ill., Ind., Ohio. 
a.,18%cin Mo. Only slightly more in 


18c in I 
other states for freight. 89 styles to select 
from. Heavy all No. 94% Fence, etc. 


WE PAY ALL FREIGHT 
Thousands who ht Fence elsewhere now 
buy alltheir Fence here. We make a better 
Fence having a one-pieGe-continuous stay, with 
aslight crimp in both the stay and line wire so it 
is impossible to slip the stay wires. 

QUALITY GALVANIZING. Full weigh 

Try any of our heavily galvanized rust-resisting 

Fences for 80 DAYS FREE. If you are not satis- 

fied you have the best Fence for the money, 

return it at_our expense. Write today forour 
big free bargain book. 


Olrect From Factory 
To You Prices. 
Low prices Barb Wire, Posts, 

Roofing, Paint. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 
Box 835 Morton, Ill- 








Why Buy En: When a Low-Priced 
ae 7 
WORK-A-FORD 
can be used with your Ford for all belt work? Your 
Ford has a westal ngine. - outlast the car 
Py ST ie 
pt eee ’ 1 ‘er. 


C.W. HUBBARD CO., 822 Washington St., Mendota, Ill. 
Se 











Big Incomes for Well Drillers (4 
$2,500 to $10,000 Per Year Clear | 


Get into a big paying business, Be yourown f 
. Exceptional opportunities now offeredin ||} 

the Well Drilling Business which youcan work |/f 
at samentnore t ie year, A porhive for every 

epth, for every formation, built in Gasoline 
Tractor and Non-Traction Models. 

Write to-day forour BIG FREE 
BOOK descr iding the ARM- 
STRONG ALL-STEEL WELL? 
DBILL, Sold on easy terms, 


ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. @& 
158 Chestnut St., WATERLOO, 10wa © 











THE 
Easy 
way 


The f best bi f . Thousands 
vackach yiyears” YOU CAN TOO. Sead for tres 
w . Address De 77 


pt. ° 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., 2633 S. State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





eje 
Hog, Field Poultry, Lawn 
Bend for sensational fence bar- 
Save money on every rod. Sold FR 


from our factories to you at prices 
- — M styles | Rrence 
anteed or your money bac’ an y “ 
fence, gates and posta, Write today for Bargain 
Book. 
Ss, WL. 
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hat will amaze you. 

of 

FREE Fence Book 

OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO. 
Fence Makers for over 30 Years 

Box 381-K OTTAWA, KANSAS 
Box 381-K CHICAGO HEIGHT: 
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Deal With 
John Miller the old re- 


5 iable poultryman. It pays. 

All leading varieties pure bred 

! poultry. Low prices on hatching 

eggs, chicks, ducks,geese, turkeys, 

2 guineas. 100% live arrival and pure breed- 
ing guaranteed on Baby Chicks. Write today 


for catalog and best offers on your needs. Miller 
Poultry Yards, 100 N. Reeve St., Hampton, lows 


Eg 





Bette: Bourbon Reds—Unrelated Tries $25 Up. 
Mrs. S. Hoskinson, Glendale, Ky. 


TURKEYS 














tent to rest on his oars as so many of our 
southern boys do, and bask in the glory of 
what his ancestors have done. At sixteen, 
he went away as a deck hand on a boat. 
Now he’s master of one of those little 
tugs you see piloting rafts across the bay.”’ 

“Thought he was captain in the navy,” 
George said, and bit his tongue because 
it slipped out. He was pulling lightly on 
the oars now. 

Mary apparently did not hear him, but 
went on: ‘Dear little mother pretends 
It is hard on her because she always had 
wealth—— 

Again she fell silent. When she con- 
tinued, her voice held a deeper tone. 

“T knew all the time you were different 
—that you are of the material that makes 
background. That’s why I—I love you. 

always resolved to marry a self- 
made man. Our family 

The boat careened madly as George 
hauled in his oars and crossed to the 
stern of the boat. 


A LINGERIE WREATH 


This is a particularly usable little 
wreath. As suggested in the small 
sketches, it may be used in pairs, to top 
scallops or in vertical position on step- 











ins and such. On a pattern like our No. 
1233 it would be ideal and may be traced 
from here direct without additional pat- 
tern cost. 

It is lovely in eyelets and satin stitch, or 
if you prefer to do it in ten minutes, use 
lazy daisy stitch in pink and green with a 
French knot of deeper pink in each flower 
center.—Ruby Short McKim. 


Long strings of beads of dainty colors 
may be made from left-over ends of 
Christmas or birthday candles. Cut them 
into three-eighths-inch pieces and drop 
into a glass of warm water until soft 
enough to mold. Roll into balls, make 
a hole thru with a darning needle and 
drop into cold water. The softened beads 

may be given a design by pressing with 
@ ring or with pressed glass. A touch of 
silver paint on pale pink beads or gold 
on green beads adds to their beauty. 
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CHASE that tickling rasp- 
ing irritation in nose or 
throat with Luden’s Men- 
thol Cough Drops. Enjoy 
real breathing comfort and 
quick relief from coughs or 
colds. Onsaleeverywhere. 
Wm. H. Luden, Inc., Reading, Pa. 
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. WANTED At Once! 


500 Men for Rural Retalling and 
1000 City and Town Customers 


BIG PROFITS! sscc0'ts $5000 vearty 


If you ate dissatisfied with smal] profits and slow sellers, 
why not let the greatest industry of its kind supply you with 
everything you require to meet and undersell the strongest compe- 
tition, give Consumers best values and service, and make the larg- 
est sales and profits! 

The House of Rawleigh and its Products are known all over 
America—in every state and province. We wap ly gp ~ 
quired—good stocks of leading necessities—the best outfits—the 

\ HON. W. T. BAWLEIGH most practical sales methods which get the most business. 





Ford Car for Rural Retailing and unusually 
valuable outfits for Town and City Districts 

If you have health, steady habits, and can fur- 
nish business references showing that you are cap- 
able and trustworthy and if you would be satisfied 
with clear monthly profits of from $100 
to $400 and often more, the year around, 
write for full particulars. Give age, oc- 
cupation, and state when you could start, 
in first letter. 


W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 
Dept. 1A9717, FREEPORT, ILL. 


FROM PRODUCER TO CONSUMER 
The Greatest Industry of its Kind in the World 
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hold Supplies, rticles, Jewelry 
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Big 
SPECIAL EXTRA PRESENT. 
Full Size 7-Pc. Geagite Set cluding }} 
‘ie, Sauce Pam |< 
Cake and} 
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\ THE ERRY ¢ a. ~ MASON co. |} Wistergy—a 
}DEFT. PERE CINCINNATI, OHIO. Ea py 
ReliableHouse. inBusiness Since 1897. 
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fies me Big FREE Catalog and Full Information. 
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Fire Safe. 
Construction 
Sor Country Homes 


HE same material which 

protects city districts 
against disastrous fires is avail- 
able for every type of farm 
building. 


NATCO 


The Natco house is low in first cost 
—easily and quickly erected—eco- 
nomical to maintain—comfortable 
to live in—inexpensive to build— 
and Fire Safe. 


Write for a free copy of the Natco 
home 


NATIONAL FIRE- PRQDFING -COMPARY. 
801 Fulton Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 









4 lean months 9 

into profit months; cash 

a in on your spare time. Hundreds of farmers 
and farmers’ sons are adding to their in- J 


comes by repairing autos, trucks and tractors 
on their farms during stormy days and off seasons. 


Double-Barreled Profits j 
Fix your own machinery and save 
repair bills; fix your neighbors’ ma- 
chineryand make big wages. How much does 
a breakdown sometimes cost in time, trouble 
and expense? Save it and get paid for doing 
so. This is an age of ee Man power 
is more costly than mechanical power. Farm 
efficiency means keeping machines in good 
J workin order. The demand for men who 
can do this is increasing and the pay is good. 
Train yourself for this work and you will add tof 
pS profits of your farm, also substantially increase 
your income-by overhauling cars, trucks, trac- 
tors, engines and light plants for your neighbors. 
A Good Business 
Plan to come to 8 
t Detroit this year. Reg 
Come yourself or 
send your son. Any 
one with the training & 
our courses give, can 3 3 
set up a garage or re- aii 
j pair shop for himself, There is bigmoney in 
it. If you can use a bigger income write us. Courses are 
practical, endorsed by government _and leading auto 
‘actories. Costs nothing to investigate. For full details write: 
A. G. ZELLER, President 
Michigan State Automobile School 
801 Auto Building Detroit, Mich. 
= oe ee ee 
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Full of important facts. Tells of turnin; = 
try business into GOLD with wonderfu ne 
flower strains of poultry, BABY CHICKS and 

eggs. Fancy trapnested, exhibition and accredi' 

ow prices, Beautiful two-color book FREE, 
Newton, 












Sunflower Poultry Farm, Box 38, 
AA metal, fireproof. Less care than 
a setting hen:can be used any- 
—< ed) ducing big hatches, healthy chicks. Catalog free. 
: oe 
: p Cycle Hatcher Co. Bex A, Elmira, N. Y. 


ripe 50-Eee HATCHER $825 
I~ ell where Leading small incubator for 20 years pro- 
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PRESERVING PUMPKIN 


Our fondness for pumpkin pies and 
custards is a perennial thing, by no means 
limited to the autumn season. We are 
always able to keep sound pumpkins in 
our basement until late winter. Then it 


becomes necessary to preserve our sum- 
mer supply to last until fall pumpkins 
come. We do not care for summer 
squashes. 

My greatest success has been from my 
grandmother’s process rather than plain 
canning. In February when I begin to 
have quite a number of empty fruit jars I 
cut, ee and cook as many pumpkins as 
I wish to keep for summer. I measure the 
stewed pumpkin and add salt, sugar and 
spices in the proportions necessary for 

ies, omitting nothing but eggs and milk. 

hen I stir and boil the mixture carefully 
until it is reduced to a heavy butter. 
The sugar and spices preserve this per- 
fectly when sealed hot in sterilized fruit 
jars, just as if it were fruit butter. No 
processing is necessary. Reheated with 
milk and eggs added, it makes unusually 
rich pies because the water has been so 
perfectly evaporated. I have kept it more 
than @ year in my basement and never 
lost a can.—Mrs. J. L. P. 


CLUB WORK FOR THE YEAR 

Farm women’s clubs have many things 
to take into consideration in preparing a 
yearly program. Unless they have a com- 
munity hall or regular meeting place, the 
place of meeting can not always be de- 
termined so far in advance, and as they 
depend very largely upon their own efforts 
and local talent to prepare and present the 
programs there is also an element of un- 
certainty as to what the program may con- 
sist of. 

Rural clubs are rarely for social purposes 
alone. There is always a purpose or aim 
that is calculated to improve home or com- 
munity required to form into a club a 
group of busy farm women. The social 
part combines very nicely with such an 
aim and certainly should not be over- 
looked. 

Many of the rural women’s clubs are 
setting a certain goal as their real objective 
point. It may be better schools or im- 
provements on the school grounds or it 
may be better farm homes. 

In our township, in Palo Alto county, 
Iowa, we voted to encourage the 4H 
boys’ and girls’ club work, to cooperate 
with the men’s existing farm organization 
in every way possible, and to carry on an 
indirect membership campaign during 
the year. 

We have a permanent program com- 
mittee which plans the mol after talking 
over the needs of the community with the 
members of the club. This committee is 
active all the time and has charge of all 
the special occasions. There is a local 
program committee in each school district 
and these vie with each other in preparing 
and presenting interesting programs when 
the meetings are held in their districts. 

We have a five months training school 
each year, conducted by the trained work- 
ers from the agricultural college. 

After the work or lesson is finished we 
have a short, entertaining program given 
by the talent in the district where the 
meeting is held. 

We have a debating team, in fact two 
of them, and these argue such stirring 
questions as “Shali the husband have the 
egg money to spend?” 

Our permanent program committee 
helped to put on our baby clinic, also 
assisted with the program for our annual 
picnic, and they help to secure outside 
talent when possible. 

We have found it difficult to follow a set 
program, so find it advisable to take ad- 
vantage of the programs prepared and 
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sent out by the college of agriculture, 
using as much as we find practical each 
month and bringing in all the local talent 
we can to fill in the balance. We have 
found that a live committee works better 
than a program prepared months in ad- 
vance. The committee is quick to take 
advantage of any unusual opportunity 
that may present itself or to fill up a de- 
ficiency that could not be foreseen. 

There are always seasonable subjects, 
such as canning, housecleaning, sewing, 
gardening, or the care of poultry that may 
be worked into the program in proper 
season. But there should be_more than 
these material things to make our club 
work an inspiration. Have a song con- 
test; see who can write the most appropri- 
ate words to some popular air aks cove it 
for your own “War Song.”’ Make the roll 
call snappy by having each member tell a 
funny experience or recite some verses 
that appeal especially to her. Be sure to 
have music even if you can not sing won- 
derfully well. Have your best singer or 
musician lead you in the good old songs 
that every one knows. 

In making out your goal of achievement 
for the year appoint several committees 
to take charge of the various activities 
of the club during the year. Be sure to 
include a committee on farm legislation, 
whose duty it will be to report on all legis- 
lation and proposed legislation that is of 
interest to agriculture. 

Conduct all your meetings in a business- 
like way; hold your election of officers dur- 
ing the latter part of the year—some elect 
in September, others later, but be ready to 
have your new officers go to work the first 
of the year. Try to make ycur member- 
ship include all the ladies in the commun- 
ity, and invite them to attend all your 
meetings. 

You may not be able to accomplish all 
you set out to, but remember, “Low aim, 
not failure, is disgrace.” One goal we 
can reach is to see that no member of our 
community is sick or in trouble and left 
to bear it alone. We can have a special 
committee to look out for such cases and 
report. The greatest bond of our club is 
the “help-one-another” spirit that pre- 
vails.—Mrs. Will H. Henry. 


SOME BROOM DON’TS 


Don’t buy a broom just because it is 
cheap. Look carefully at the straw and 
see that it is fine and green. If coarse 
and light colored, the straw is too ripe 
and brittle and will not wear long. 

Don’t buy a small size for ordinary 
household use. It is too much like using 
a paint brush for either saving time or 
doing efficient work. A medium heavy 
broom is not hard to handle, and covers 
so much more surface at a stroke that 
the task is the more quickly finished 
The large and heavy brooms are in- 
tended more for outside work or in 
hotels. 

When not in use don’t stand it on the 
floor, either with the brush up or down 
Fasten a screw eye or stay in the end 
of the handle and hang on a nail with 
the brush down and it will keep its 
straight edge thru years of service. 

Don’t use the broom intended for in- 
door work, such as sweeping rugs and 
carpets, for cleaning porches and walks 
Whenever a new broom is purchased, de- 
mote the old one for porch service, while 
the old porch broom can be converted 
into a scrub broom. If there is any 
more service in the old scrub broom 
send it to the barn or chicken house to 
finish its career. 

Always buy a good broom, then take 
care of it and it will give good service 
for years. — Glentworth Rubins Shu- 
maker. 
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Solid comfort 
with Kohler Electricity 


ATHER is going to settle down 

after awhile, and read and doze 
and think to himself, “This is some- 
thing like!’ Mother is going to get out 
the catalogue and dream about an 
electric vacuum sweeper, or, maybe, 
an electric sewing machine. 


Yes, there’s solid comfort on this 
farm where they have Kohler Elec- 
tricity. There’s safe, bright, ready 
electric light, upstairs and downstairs, 
out in the barns—all over. There’s 
real power to run the washing machine, 
heat the electric iron, pump the water 
—and charge the radio batteries! 


There’s solid economy, too. For the 
biggest thing about the Kohler Auto- 
matic Electric 


ic owners, many of whom have used 
their plants, day-in, day-out, for four 
or five years straight. 


Run over in your own mind these 
Kohler Automatic advantages—elimi- 
nation of the usual storage batteries; 
110-volt current, far-carrying, permit- 
ting the use of ‘standard ssaliaieme 
full capacity always on tap, for hours of 
continuous full-load runningif youwant 
it; press-the-button operation through 
the medium of an automatic switch and 
an automobile-type starting battery; 
remarkable gasoline and oil economy; 
simplicity, reliability, durability. 


That’s the kind of electricity that 
you can bank on to pay for itself by 
the work it does. 


Plant is the way 
it gives you the 
most electricity 
for the least ex- 
pense. That is 
what appeals to 
the thousands of 
Kohler Automat- 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. : 


66 HE Kohler light plant which you installed on 

our ranch about eighteen months ago is just 
fine, and I don’t think it can be beat. We use an elec- 
tric washer, electric sheep shearers, electric iron, and 
other appliances. We have lights in our house, in the 
mule barn and cow barn, and over the wood-pile. 
In fact we have electricity available wherever it is 
needed. 

**] do not believe that a man could spend his money 
for anything better on a farm or ranch than a 
Kohler light, plant and the appliances which he can 
use with it. 


[Signed] H. H. BROOKS, Lometa, Texas 


Find out about it. 
There is a Kohler 
Automatic for 
your farm—mighty 
reasonably priced, 
and sold on easy 
payments. Mail 
the coupon below. 


Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 


ATLANTA. ..-.-- 
BOSTON Tire 
CHICAGO. ...... 
DETROIT 
HOUSTON 


INDI ANAPOL Is tee 


KANSAS CITY 
MINNEAPOLIS 


NEW YORK. ......cccccees 


8&4 North Pryor St. NORFOLK. 
445 C St., South Boston OMAHA. 


Tribune Tower PHILADELPHIA. ... . 


35 Parsons St. 
1317-1319 Texas Ave, "STTSBURGH. 
337 North Pennylvania St. ST. LOUIS. .. 
-1113 Wyandotte St. 
220 4th St., South SEATTLE. .... 


SAN FRANCISCO........--. 


20 West 46th 8. LONDON, ENGLAND..... 


508 Granby St. 
.1907 Farnam St. 


- 4603-1619 N. 32nd St. 


401 Penn Ave. 


524-526 Arcade Bldg. 


544 2nd S&. 
123 Jackson St. 


-21b, Great Portland 8. 





Kohler Automatic Model D 
1500-watt; 110-volt, D. C. 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis., U.S. A. 


Gentlemen: Please send me ful! information 


KOHLER or KOHLE R= 


cAutomatic Electric Plants —110 Volt D.C. 


No Storage Batteries 


City, State ...........---- 
SF 1-26 
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‘ARK 


() KING IN 
ARN RED APPLES 


Trade Mark keg. 


The Sensational 


New Improved 
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All-Over Red—Pic 
When Hard-Rip 
—Keeps Lat 


STARK Delicious 


Twice as red as rest of apples on other 


branches of Original Tree, 


a Stark Delicious 


(see photo in oval below). Get red all over 


weeks earlier than Delicious. 
color earlier, they are right 
for picking, when hard 
ripe, crisp, full of juice. 
And will keep until 
late Spring without 

1ealy 


$6,000.00 
for One Apple Limb “ " 
that Thousands Thronged to See Last August! 


When we paid that huge sum for one 
limb, to secure sole control of the original 
STARKING tree, State and Government 
Horticulturists were astonished. 


Since then, thousands of Horticultur- 
ists, Fruit Growers and Fruit Buyers 
ited the Original STARKING tree Limb 
ion STARKING trees in bearing 
And they and WHY this one limb was 
worth this I 


Last August 
noted State 3 
the STARKIN 

The sight te “y ‘beheld amazed them. All of them 
united in enthusiastic predictions that STARKING 
will surpass al] red apples in the world. 


Stark Bro’s 


ds, including 43 of the most 


rticultu ts, thronged to inspect 


Because they 


$6000.00 
- FoR ONE LIMB 


‘‘Sure to be a Wonderful Apple!”’ 


Hort 
‘‘Never before have we seen a bud-sport 
as this. The color is a deeper red. Colors 
much earlier. When stored, will maintain 


its firmness. In the STARKING we have a value 
far above the others! ’ 


Send Coupon Immediately for New Fruit Book 
that tells the whole STARKING Story! 


‘ “ Le > 5 
Dluight Kesister 


Just check Free Seed 
square on coupon. Get Beautiful 1926 
Vegetable and Flower 
Seed Catalogue, too. 


i aacaean in World—Oldest in America 
at LOUISIANA, MO. for 110 Years 


s+ 


Se. 


l omate rREE 


2 SS A A AR SA OS A MRE Ee: CUT COUPON HERE ott ose 2 Sk OS SPRL A AO AL Eo 
STARK BRO’S, Box 126, Louisiana, Mo. 


ery me FREE BOOKS ae -cked below:— 


d me FREE NEW, 1926 

SRUIT BOOK telling me about 

STARKING an your lead ngfruite 

Send me FREE NEW, 1926 

VEGETABLE & FLOWER SEED 
BOOK—AT NEW PRICES. 


mentals and FRE 


I may plant 
tate kind and number 


E Landscape Plans 
Send me 5 STARK’S “BLIGHT- 
RESISTER’’ TOMATO SEED 

EE. 


Fruit Trees this Spring 


Name........ 


Send me LATEST PRICE iIn- 
FORMATION on Shrubs, Orna- 


St. or R. R. No, 


P.O, d 
re write ‘for 

terms. 

State 





